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PREFACE. 



THE perufal of Major RenneU's Memoir for 
illuftrating his Map of Indoflan, one of th^ 
moft valuable geographical treatifes that has appeared 
in any age or country, gave rife to the following 
work. It fuggefted to me the idea of examining 
more fully than I had done in the Introductory 
Book to my Hiftory of America, into the know<^ 
ledge which the Ancients had of India, and of 
confidering what is certain, what is obfcure, and 
what is fabulous, in the accounts of that country 
which they have handed down to us. In un- 
dertaking this inquiry, I had originally no oither 
objed than my own amufement and inilrudion t 
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But in carrying it on, and confulting with care the 

-aiifliors ' of ^ antiquity, ^ ibme. la^s,. Htherto iiiK>b^ 

:&rved, and niaay whioh' hacij |ipt .b^n pcamined 

-With propeir attentida,: .oqcurx^f ., ni?w ,- views 

- opemed J iny ide^s >gradwally ,C5ftended, aad isec^roe 

-more ,intereftipg j until, at, length, I in^^ined* that 

the refult of my. refearchea ipight prove amufiiig 

iAQdinftru^ive to others, byje;chibiting.fvich a vie^ 

of th«- various modes in. which ihtercourfe with 

India had been carried on from the earlieft times, 

^6 m^t ihew.hqw nxuch that great branch of 

ematopvQC, has cpntarib^tQd, Jn ever^ ^ge,, to in- 

,cs^gJk the ^^^th and power of the nations which 

poii^^it. 

. , Xtt^s. the Hiftorical Difijuifition which I now 
. lay i>efQte the Jlcader was begun and completed. 
Whfttilegrce.pf mait it poflefles, the Public muft, 
detertnioc. My grateful recoUeAion of the fa- 
vijurable manner in which my other works have 
been received, naturally increaies the fblicitude with 
which I wait for its decifion concerning this which 
lAOwpvbHih* 

When 
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^ "When 1' firft ^ttriidii triy thbqghw ti thh- fob- 
)t^; ' 1 %asf fa^ fiilly ^kre iaf the difedvabtage^anddr 
^\vHi6h rfabour^iti^^iiiMlert'afcftigte^ ddcwbp cba»« 
trie^ df Wfti<ihtTia€'n6t'iffl^ I6cat khdidedgeV' t4at 
1 fiave bceri' at tfee'titmoft' pains to guard agaittft 
•-any errors WHicH this m%lit occafion. rliftVe Cott- 
ifiilted,'' witfi 'perfevcWtig indirftrjr; the Wbilc^-idf 
kll the autho^f^' I could prcjcureV who have giV^ 
4ny accouht of India ; t havie never ' formed -aily 
decided opinion, which was liot fupported by re- 
i^'eaable authority ;' and ski Tiave tfte jgbdd'fb^- 
tiiiie'tb reckon among thenunibier cf my' friends 
fome Gentlemen who have filled important fic- 
tions; c^vil and military, in India, and who have 
yi^ted many different parts of it. I had rccourfe 
frequently to them, and from their conversation 
learned things which I could not liave found In 
Dooks. Were it proper to mention their names, 
the Public would' allow that by their discern- 
ment and abilities they are fully entitled to the 
confidence which I have placed in them. 

a 2 In 



;„In tjb^-progpeft of tj>p cWofel fe^^jn^^fepftW?; 
of my own deficicn<;y ( wJtU , refpei^ i tq i ai^ijk^ 
poiat. . In <w<iqr tQ.giw^ a|i ?^wr^fgf i^lfjii -pf :tjifi' 
in^perfe^oa both, of th? ^tl^cp-y, apdj.pr^ipe.pjlf 
nayig^ti^ anjong the Apcieixt;sij( ajijid to explain wi,t|x 
fci^Qtific poecifion, the manner in whkh they afcer^, 
^ined .thj9; .pqlitipn , of plap^s^^ aiid calculated .,thf:ix 
longitude and. latitude, a greater porticMi of mathe^ 
matical knowledge was requifite, than my attention 
to other fludies had permitted me to acquire. What 
I wanted, the friendfliip of my mgcniqu^j^^ re- 
ipedable Colleague, Mr. Playfair, Profeflbr of Ma- 
thematics, has fupplied, and I have been enabled by 
him to elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in 
a manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
Readers complete fatisfadlion. To him, likewife, 
i.am indebted for the conftrudion of two maps 
necelTary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his afliftance I could not have under- 
taken. 

I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrangement 
I followed in my former compofitions, and to 

which 
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which the Public has been long accuftomcd. I 
hare kept htftotifcal Wwat^vi^ k tnaeh'fepfitfacel as 
pblliible from fcifjntific ^d':critical>'difcttffionsf dp 
refcrving the latter fo!r Notes ■ land 'Ulii^aiions?. I[ 
fetter myfelf thati I'iiiay ^liim,^ WitHbirt pr^furtil)'- 
tion, the raerft'oF ha;nrig examined with- ^lligen^ 
what I fubmit to flnblic in^eiftion, and bf -Having 
referred, with 'fcYiipulous accuracy, to' the amhotsf 
from whom f have derived information. ' ' " 
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SECTION L 

Intercourfe with Indian from the earliefi Times ^ until the Conquefi 
of Egypt hy the Romans. 

WHOEVER attempts to trace the operations of men S E C Tt 
in remote times^ and to mark the various fteps of . * . 
their progrefs in any line of exertion^ will foon have the mor- 
tification to find, that the period of authentic hiflory is ex- 
tremely limited. It is little more than three thoufand years 
fince the Books of Mofes, the mod ancient and only genuine 
record of what paiTed in the early ages of the world, were 

B compofed« 



ft AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

SECT, compofed. Herodotus, the mod ancient Heathen hiftorian 
whofe works have reached us, flourifhed a thoufand years 
later. If we pufh our inquiries concerning any point beyond 
the sera where written hiftory commences, we enter upon the 
region of conjefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. Upon that 
ground I will neither venture myfelf, nor endeavpur to condudl 
my readers. In my rcfearches concerning the ititercourfe be- 
tween the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth, and con- 
cerning the progrefs of that great branch of trade, which, in 
every age, has contributed fo confpicuoufly towards railing the 
people who carried it on, to wealth and power, I (hall con- 
fine myfelf within the precinds I have marked out. Where- 
ever the infpired writers, intent upon higher objeds,- mention 
occafionally any circumftance that tends to illuftrate the fubje<a. 
of my inquiries, I fliall attend to it with reverence. What- 
ever other writers relate, I (hall examine with freedom, and 
endeavour to afcertain the degree of credit to which they are 
entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his Creator, was ia 
the mild and fertile regions of the Eaft. There the human 
race began its career of Improvement ; and from the remains 
of fcienccs which were anciently cultivated, as well as of artfr 
which were anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude- 
it to be one of the firft countries in which men made any 
confiderable progrefs in that career. The wifdom of the Eaft 
was early celebrated % and its produdions were early in re- 

* I Kings,^ iv. 30. 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA. 

queft among diftant nations ^ The intercourfe, howevfer, be- 
tween different countries w^ carried on at firft entirely by 
land. As the people of the Eaft appear foon to have acquired 
complete dominion over the ufeful animals % they could 
early undertake the long and toilfome journies which it was 
neceffary to make, in order to maintain, this intercourfe ; and 
by the provident bounty of Heaven, they were furniihed with 
a beaft of burden, without whofe aid it would have been im- 
poffible to accomplifh themi. The Camel, by its perfevering 
ftrength, by its moderation in the ufe of food, and the 
Angularity of its internal ftrudlurc, which enables it to lay in a 
ftock of water fuiEcient for feveral days, put it in their power 
to convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts, which 
muft be traverfed by all who travel from any of the countries 
weft of the Euphrates towards India. Trade was carried on 
in this manner, particularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the eariicft period to which hiftoricsd information 
reaches. Diftant journies, however, would be undertaken at 
firft only occafionally, and by a few adventurei's. But by 
degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety and comfort, 
numerous bodies of merchants affembled at ftated times, and 
forming a temporary affociation (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan), governed by officers of their own choice, 
and fubjefl: to regulations of which experience had taught 
tbem the utility, they performed journies of fuch extent and, 
duration, as appear aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed to 
this mode of carrying on commerce. 

> Gen. xxxvii. 25. * Ibid, xii, i6« xxiv. 10, 11. 
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AN HISTORICAL DISX^JJISITION 

But notwithftanding every improvement that could be made 
in the manner of conveying the produdions of one country 
to another by land, the inconveniences which attended it were 
obvious and unavoidable. It was often dangerous; always 
expenfive^ and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of commu- 
nication more eafy and expeditious was fought, and the inge- 
nuity of man gradually difcovered, that the rivers, the arms 
of the fea, and even the ocean itfelf, were deftined to open and 
facilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the earth, 
between which they appear, at firft view, to be placed as 
infuperable barriers. Navigation, however, and (hip-building, 
(as I have obferved in another work**) are arts fo nice and 
complicated, that they require the talents, as well as experience 
of many fucceffive ages, to bring them to any degree* of per- 
feftion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
favage over the river that obftruded him in the chace, to the 
conftrudion of a veffel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, the 
progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many efforts would be 
made, many experiments would be tried, and much labour as 
well as ingenuity would be employed, before this arduous and 
important undertaking could be accompliflied. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fhip-building, 
the intercourfe of nations with each other by fea was far from 
being extenfive. From the accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn that navigation made its firft efforts in the Mediter- 



< Hift. of America, voh j» p. 2« 
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CONCERNING ANCIENT INDIA- 

ranean and the Arabian Gul^ and in them the firft adive S 
operations of commerce were carried on. From an attentive , 
infpedion of the pofition and form of thefe two great inland 
feas, thefe accounts appear to be highly probable* Thefe feas 
lay open the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the moft fertile 
and moft early civilized countries in each, feem to have been 
deftined by nature to facilitate their communication with one 
another. We find, accordingly, that the firft voyages of the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators men- 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean^ Their 
trade, however, was not long coi>fined to the countries bor- 
dering upon it. By acquiring early poffeffion of ports on the 
Arabian Gulf, they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the Weft who opened - 
a communication by fea with India* 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
which I prefixed to the Hiftory of America, I confidered with 
attention the maritime operations of the Egyptian^ and Phe- 
nicians J a brief review of them here, ais far as they relate to 
their connedion with India, is all that is requifite for illuftrat- 
ing the fubjedk of my prefent inquiries. With refpefl: to the 
former of thefe people, the information which hiftory affords is 
(lender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile foil and mild 
climate of Egypt produced the neceffaries and comforts of life 
in fuch profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, that it became early an eftablifhed maxim in 
their policy, to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In 
2 confequence 
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confequence of this, they hdd all fea-faring perfons in detcfta- 
tion, as impious and profane j and fortifying their harbours, 
they denied ftrangers admiifioa into them *. 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining the re- 
flraints impofed upon it by thefe contraifled ideas of his fub- 
jedls, prompted him to render the Egyptians a commercial 
people ; and in the courfe of his reign, he fo completely ac- 
♦compliflied this, that (if we may give credit to fome Hiftorians) 
he was able to fit out a fleet of four hundred fliips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries ftretching along 
the Erythrean fea to India. At the fame time, his army, 
Ted by himfelf, marched through Afia, and fubjefted to his do- 
minion every part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; 
and, crofling that river, advanced to the Eaftern Ocean ^ 
But thefe efforts produced no permanent effe<3:, and appear 
to. have been fo contrary to the genius and habits of the 
Egyptians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they xefumed their 
ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed before the commercial 
connedlion of Egypt with India came to be of fuch importance 
as to merit: any notice in this Difquifition ^. 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations of Phenicia are 
aot involved in the fame obfcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every 
circumftance in the charader and fituation of the Phenicians, 

• Diodor. SicuK lib. i. p. 78. edit. Weflelingi. Amft. 1746. Strab. Geog« 
lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. Amft» 1707. 

' Diod. Sic, lib. i. p. 64. « See NOTE I. 
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was favourable to the commercial fpirit. The territory which SECT. 
they poflefled, was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only, that they could derive either opulence or 
power. Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phenicians 
of Sidon and Tyre^ was extenfive and adventurous j and, both 
in their manners and policy, they refemble the great com- 
mercial dates of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancierit worlds Among the various branches of their com- 
merce, that with India may be regarded as one of the 
mod confiderable and moft lucrative. As by their lituatioa 
-on the Mediterranean, and the imperfedt ftate of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direft communication with 
India by feaj the enterprizing * fpirit of commerce prompted 
them to wreft from the Idumaeans fome commodious har- 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe 
they held a regular intercourfe with India, on the one 
hand, and with the Eaflern and Southern coafls of Africa 
on the other. The diftance,. however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the conveyance' 
©f goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofleffion of Rhinocolura^. 
ihe neareft port in the Mediterranean to the Arabian Gulf.. 
Thither all the commodities brought from India, were con- 
veyed over land by a route much fliorter, and more praflicable 
than that by which the produdions of the Eaft were carried at sl 
fiabfequent period from the oppofite fhore of the Arabian: 
Oulf to the Nile **. At .Rhinocolura, they were refhipped^ 
and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftributed 

^ Diod. Sic, lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 1128. A^ 

through: 
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S E <; T. through the world. This, as it is the earlieft route of com- 
munication with India, of which we have any authentic 
defcription, had fo many advantages over any ever known before 
the modern difcovery of a new courfe of navigation to the 
Eaft, that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with the 
produdions of India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than any people of antiquity. To this circumftance, 
which, for a confideraUe time, fecured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the " merchants of Tyre, Princes, 
" and her traffickers the Honourable of the Earth*;" but the 
cxtenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which firft taught mankind 
to conceive what vaft refources a commercial people poflefs, and 
what great exertions they are capaWe of making \ 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had fuch an opportunity 
of obferving the wealth which flowed into that city from the 
lucrative commerce carried on by the Phenicians from their 
fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at 
obtaining fome fhare of it. This they eflfeded under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partly by the 
conquefts- which they made of a fmall diftridt in the land of 
Edom, that gave them poffeffion of the harbours of Elath and 
Efiongeber on the Red Sea, and partly by the friendfhip of 
Hiram, king of Tyre ; who enabled Solomon to fit out 
fleets, which, under the direftion of Phenician pilots, failed 
to Tarftiifli and Ophir *. In what region of the earth we fliould 

» Ifaiah, win. ?, "^ §,c(5 NOTE II, ^ Kings, ix.^^.x. «• 
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fearch for thefe famous ports which fiirnifhed . the navy of S EOT. 
Solomon with the various commodities enumeiated by the 
lacred hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fuppofed to be 
iituated in fome part of India, and the Jews were held to be 
one of the nations which traded with that country. But the 
opinion more generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, after 
pafling the ftraits of Babelmandeb, held their cpurfe along 
the fouth-weft coail of Africa, as far as the kingdom of Sofala ;* 
a country celebrated for its rich mines of gold and filver, 
(from which it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers ",) and abounding in all the other articles which 
compofed the cargoes of the Jewifli fhips. This opinion, 
which the accurate refearches of M. D'Anville rendered highly 
probable % feems now to be eftablifhed with the utmoft cer- 
tainty by a late learned traveller; who, by his knowledge 
of the monfoons in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention ta 
the ancient mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for the extraordinary 
length of time which the. fleets of Solomon took in going and 
returning, but has fhewn, from circumftances mentioned con- 
cerning the voyage, that it was, not made to any place in 
India*. The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no title to be 
reckoned among the nations which carried on intercourfe with 
India by fea; and if, from deference to the fentiments of 
fome refpeftable authors, their ^laim were to be admitted, 

*» Notices des MSS. du Roi, torn. ii. p. 40; 

" Diflert. fur Ic Pays d'Ophir, Mem. dc Litcrat. lorn. xxx. p, 83, &c. 

• Br ucc's Travels, book ii. ch. 4. 
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S E C T. we know with certatttty, ihit the wmmercUi effort which tlwf 
m^e in the x^n of Solomon wa« merely a tr^nfiexit oi>e, 
and that tkey <|iuckly returned to thdr fornwir ftate <yi vnfoci^ 
fcclufion fifpro the rieft of mankind. 

TjtoM collefiting theicanty loformatioo Mrhkh hiiiorf afibr^fe^ 
ooncermng the Wioft eariy attempts to ppea a comiwerpial inter*- 
cpurfe With India, I oo^ proceed^ with more eertainty ar)4 
gi«atcrx:oo6dcnoe» «o traoe tfce progrefe jof communication wjkh 
that cowfctry, under the guidance of autbiow who moq^i^i 
cvente nearer jto i^heir own t}»(e^ and with rerpe<9: to whi^h, 
ti^ey h94 reoeived wore fijJUnd fwumg ioteUigence. 

^. Thb iirft eftabU£hmcnt of anyforeijg;n power in India, which 
can be afcertained by evidence, meriting any degree pf credit^ 
is that of the Periian^ ; and. even of this we have only ;a very 
general and dwbjful aeccwjnt, D.ariu.?, the fpn of Hyftafp€)P4 
though raifed tp the thrpne of Perfia by <:hanee or by artifice, 
pofleffed fuch ai^ive and enterprising talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftatipn. He examined the different 
provinces of his kingdom more diligently than any of his 
predeceflbrs^ and explored regions ' of Afia formerly little 
known ^. Having fnbjedted to his dominion m^j of the 
countries which ftretch fcuth-eaft from the Cafpian fea 
towards the rive? O^^ius^ his .curipfity waa pxcited to acquire 
a more .exclusive and accurate knowledge of Ipdi^ on which 
they bordered. With this view he appointed Scylax of 
Caryandra to take the .e«nmaad of « fi^oadroa £t(e4 out at 

p Hcrodoti, lib* iv. c. 44* 

Cafpatyrus, 
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C^fpatyrw, In the ieMmtry *df Paiftya^ [tlw mocJern W&Mj^^] f E Q T* 

towards the upper part of the navigable, courfo of the riva- 

Indus, and to fall down its ftream until he fliould reach the 

oceam This Sc5^)ax petfermed, iflioo^h it fludulil icon with 

iPmcH difikuity, XrA fiotwithiUQD£iig many obAjcle^; £ot hjp 

^en« iibo lefd than two years and fix months m cendudii^g b|s 

f^adton from the plaee vrber^ he embarfced, tjy the ArahiMi 

Gulf *"• The account t^hfch he gme of tht pofbuloufwfe, fer-^ 

tiRty, and bi^ ctlkivation of thjK Jregidn of IiljiJa tbrougki 

i^itfh hie eourfe lay^ ffiiidered l>BdMp mipatknt to b'otffHB^ 

Ttfaft^sr of a Muntry fb vadluafble. This be £bori a^eomplifhed; 

aitid (hou^ his cmi^ut^ la India foenei pot toluire itHtcnded 

beyond th« diMd wittered by the iodttSy we are 1^ to form an 

high idea of iw opulefloe^ at wdl m of ihe mimbdr of its^ iitha^ 

bksHm, ia ancient tltioea, ^ect we Idarh^ tibat the tribute whieh 

he levied from ilv^was oeiir xlbirti patt of tbe m^ole MTtame 

of tfie PtfrTian Adaavefay ^ Bid: nsitlier this voyage of Soylafi^ 

nor ^e conquofts pE Djfrhis^ to whieh it gav« tife^ di^ofisd 

a«y general kfu^^ddge of Indin Tin Oroehs^ wIm were tbt 

only eidightened people at i9ia£ ti«e uk> fiaro^, paid but Ikde 

attetidtM to the cran&Stions^ of the people whom ifliey eodfideffed 

as Barbftri«kM^ ^eeialty in countries far remote fi-ote Uieir 

owA; aild Scylax had embeHifliod the mrrmvfc oS hxB voya^ 

ii^th fb many dflcufliftances; wtoifeftly fakiloua*, that he 

fcems to have met with the joft pMi^«ent| tp wbi«h perfopi 

who have a notoi!ioils [^opeo&y to what is marreUous, are o&ea 

^ Herod, iv. c 42. 44. . ' Herpd. lib. iji. c. 90—96. See NOTE ttl. 
« Philoftr. Vita Apotl. lib, lii. c. 47. afid Note 3d of Oloariu$ T^zet, 
Chiliad. Viis YcrndjO. 

O 2 fubjeaed, 
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S EC T. fubjefl:ed, of beiag liftcned to with diftruft,, even when they 
!■■ u.. ^ relate what is exadly true. 

About an hundred' and fixty years after the reign of Darius 
Hyftafpesj Alexander the Great undertook his expedition into 
India* The wild failles of paflion, the indecent excefles c^ 
intemperance, and the oftentatious difplays of vanity too 
frequent in the condudb of this extraordinary man, have 
fo degraded his character, that the pre-eminence of his 
merit, either as a^ conqueror, a pblitician, or a legiilator, has 
feldom been juftly eftimated. The fubjed of my prefent in^ 
quiry leads me to confider his operatio&s only in one light, but 
k will enable me to exhibft a ftriking view of the grandeur 
and extent of his plans. He feems, fbon after his firfl fucceffes 
in Afia, to have formed the idea of eftabliihing an univerfal 
monarchy, and afpired to the dominion of the fea,.a8 well as 
of the land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians in 
their own defence, when left without any ally or protestor, 
he conceived an high opinioa of the refources of maritime 
power, and of the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe-? 
dally that with Indian which he found engroffed by the citi-p 
zens of Tyre. With>a view to fecure this comnKirce, and to 
eftablifli a ftation for it^ preferable in^ many refpeiSts to that of 
Tyre, as foon as he completed the conqueft of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the Nile, which he . 
honoured with his own name ; and with fuch admirable dif^ 
cernment was the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon 
, became the greatefl: trading city in the ancient world j and, not- 
withftanding many fuccellive revolutions in empire^ continued, 

during 
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during eighteen centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce 
with India \ Amidft the military operations to which Alex- 
ander was foon obliged to turn his attention^ the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the Tyrians had car- 
ried oh with India, was not relinquifhed; Events foon occur- 
red, that not only confirmed and added ftrength to his defire, 
but opened to him a profped of obtaining the fovereignty o£ 
thofe regions which fupplied the reft of mankind with fo many 
precious commodities^ 

After his finaf viQtory over the Perfians, he was led in- 
purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beflus, the murderer of that 
unfortunate monarchy to traverfe that part of Afia which 
ftretches from the Caljpian fea beyond the river Oxus. He^ 
advanced towards the eaft as far as Maracanda",, then a city of 
feme note, and deftined,: in a future period, under the modern 
name o( Samarcand,- to be the capital of an empire not infe-^ 
rior to his own ra extent or power. In a progrefs of feveral^ 
months, through provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks,, 
in a line of march often^ approaching near to India, and 
among people accuftomed to much intercourfe with it, he 
learned many things concerning the ftate of a country * that 
had been long the objed of his thoughts and wifhes % which 
increafed his defire of invading It. Decifive and prompt in alL 
his refolutions, he fet out from Badria, and crofled that ridge 
of mountains which,, under various denominations, forms the 

* Hift. of America, voL i. p. 20. " Arrian, iii. c. 30. 

* Strab. XV, p. i02it A. ^^'Arrian, iv. c 15.. 

Stony 
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Stony Girdle (if ^ ^^i^ "^ ^^ oxprcffioa of tifcc Oriental 
geographers) whtcfr ciicirdee Afit^ and conitiwtes flw mJrtbem 
barrier of Iildi«. 

TftET moft prafticaWe arefliie fo every country, it b obvioiis, 
fliaft be formed by circumftane^s in its natural fituation, fuch as 
tbe defiles which lead through mountains^ the courfe of rivers, 
and the places Where th6y may be paflTed wi«h the grcatcft 
eafe and fafety. In no place of the earA ia this line of ap- 
proach marked and defined more confpicuoufly, than on the 
northern frorttier of Indid ; inforauch that the" tlu^e great 
invaders of this countrjr, Alexander, Tamerkne, and Nadir 
Shah, in three diftant dges^ and with views and talenfe es>- 
tremely dltfercnt, advarieed.by tfee faaieroute^ with hardly any 
deviatidn. Alexandei" had the merit of having firil di&overed 
the way* After paffing tlie mountains, be enci^mped at Alex- 
andria Paropamilana, on the f^me fite with the modera city 
Candahaf ; and halving fubdUed dr conciliated the nations ieated 
on the north- weft bank of the Indus, he crofl&d the river ait 
Taxila^ now Attock, the only pla^e where its ftream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be thrown over it *. 

ATTt^ palling the Ifidus, Alexander matehed' forward ia 
the road which leads direCtly to the Granges, and the opulent 
provinces to the fouth-eaft, now comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the HyAifyes^ 
known in modern times by the name of the Betah or Chelum, 

* Krunell Mem. p. gt* 

he 
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be was oppofpd by Poras, a poweiful moiia«:h of tjie couatry, S EC T,- 

at the iiead of a Jtumrimw ^rgiy. Tlie war with Porus^ and 

fbe h^ilit^^s in which lie wna r^cceffivety eogaged with other 

Indian princes, led him tp ^e^idt^ from his original route, and 

to tiim more towank tibf ioMith-'Weft* In carrying on thefe 

eperatioas, Alexander mmMtd xkfo^g}^ one of thje ricbell and 

beft peopled countries of India, now called the Panj»b, from 

tJie five giseat rivers by wfefeh it is watered ; m4 as we know 

that this fliarcli wae padGarmied ia tbfs raioy feafbg^ wh^n even 

Indian aranes canmot keep t&e fif^, it^yes m hi^h idea both 

of Alexander s perfevering fpirit, and of the extraordinary 

vigoar and iuu:^«efs pf .Qpai]titji;ition which i!bl4iers, in ancient 

tSflOBCfi^ df^ved froxni the moitad ,e£feds of gyqinaftic exerci;re 

and dooilitary ^ij^iplwe. In ^vjsry jftep of his progrefs, obje^la 

no Ids ftrikiftg thAQ^ new preJOsQt^ themfelves to Alex;ander« 

The •flftagoitii^ ef ihp Indus^ ^sy^n a&er he had i^een the Nile^ 

llie Evphrates, and ibti Tigris fUiiA hai/^ fiUed him with fur- 

prife •. No coarttry he h»d hitlw;ctp yiiited w*5 fp pppnbjis 

iohd wet} cultivated, or abounded m (o many vai}uable produc- 

^oos of nature and of Mt« »» t^at poirt j(if lodia thr^pvigh which 

he had kd km army. But wbieqi i^e w;as informed i^ every 

places and puobably with exaggerjiitf4 d^icriptioVy how Biuch 

the Indus was iaferiw to the Ganges^ and how j&r aU that h^ 

had hitherto beheld was furpa£Eed in ijbe happy r^bn» thrpvgh 

which that great river flow»s^ k i^ oot ftroaid^ul ithaj: his taf^^ 

nefs to view and to tak^ poflefiion o[ ibe^i jS^uU have 

prompted him to aifemble his foldiers, and to propof6 that 

• Strab. 4ib. m. p. iCi;^ C. ic 0^ ^ Q^li^b. 

6 they 
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they fliould refume their march towards that quarter where 
wealth, dominion, and fame awaited them* But they had 
already done fo much, and had fuffered fo greatly, eipedally 
from inceffant rains and extenfive inundations, that their 
patience as well as flrength were ^xhaufted **, and with one 
voice they refufed to advance farthen In this r^folution 
they perfifted with fuch fuUen obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though poflefled in the higheft degree of every quality that 
gains an afcendant over the minds of military men, was obliged 
to yield, and to ifluc orders for marching back to Perlia ^. 

The fcene of this memorable tranfadion was on the banks 
of the Hyphafis, the modern Beyah, which was the utmofli 
limit of Alexander's progrefs in India. From this it is mam« 
feft, that he did not traverie (he whole exltent of the Panjab. 
Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a river anciently known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of the Setlege, to 
whicli Alexander never approached dearer than the fouthern 
hank of the Hyphafis, where he ercded twelve ftupendous 
altars, which he Intended as a monument of his exploits, and 
which (if we may believe the biographer of ApoUonius Tya- 
naeus) were ftill remaining, with legible infcriptions, when 
that fantaftic fophift vifited India, three hundred and feventy- 
three years after Alexander's expedition \ The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the Indus, 
is computed to be two hundred and fifty-nine geographical 

^ See NOTE IV. ' Arrian, v. c. 24, 25. 

^ Philoftr. Vita Apollon. lib. ii. c* 43. edit. Olcar. Lipf. 1709. 

5 miles. 
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miles, in a ftraight line ; and Alexander's march, computed in 
the fame manner, did not extend above two hundred miles. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops were fo 
Ipread over the coiintiy, and often aded in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exadly meafured and 
delineated by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and accurate know- 
ledge of that part of India % 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks of the 
Hydafpes, he found that the pflScers to whom he had given it 
in charge to build and collect as many veffels as poflible, had 
executed his orders with fuch adivity and fuccefs that they 
had affembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the hurry of war, 
and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of his pacific 
and commercial fchemes, the deftination of this fleet was to fail 
down the Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to proceed 
to the Perfian Gulf, that a communication by fea might be 
opened with India and the centre of his dominions. 

The condua of this expedition was committed to Nearchus, 
an oflicer equal to that important truft. But as Alexander was. 
ambitious to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of engage- 
ing in new and fplendid undertakings, he hinifelf accompanied 
Nearchus in his navigation down the river. The armament 
was, indeed, fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be com- 
manded by the conqueror of Afia. It was compofed of an 

• Plin. Nat, Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. • 

D army 
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3 E C T. army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, and two hun- 
dred elephants, and of a fleet of near two thoufand veflels, 
various in burden and form ' ; on board of which one- third 
of the troops embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the right, and the other on the left, of the 
river, accompanied them in their progrefs* As they advanced, 
the nations on each fide were either compelled or perfuaded 
to fubmit. Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of fuch a fleet 
as he condu£)ied, Alexando: was above nine months before he 
reached the ocean K 

Alexander's progrefs in India, in this line of diredion^ 
was far more confiderable than that which he made by the 
route we formerly traced ; and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the number of cities which they 
took, and the diflferent ftates which they fubdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have explored, the 
countries through which he paflfed. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in later times, 
that neither the pofition of places, nor their difl:ances, 
can be afcertained with the fame accuracy as in the in- 
terior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But from the 
refearches of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs difcern- 
ment than induflry, the diftance of that place on the Hydafpes, 
where Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, cannot 
be iefs than a thoufand Brittfli miles. Of this extenflve region 

' See NOTE V. « Strabo, Ub. xv* p. 1014. 

a coa» 
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a confiderable portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretching SECT, 
from the capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, 
the modern Tatta, is diftinguifhed for its fertility and popu- 
lation \ 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, fatisfied with 
having accompliflied this arduous undertaking, led his army by 
land back to Perfia. The command of the fleet, with a confi- 
derable body of troops on board of it; he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of feven months, conduced it fafely up 
the Perfian Gulf into the Euphrates \ 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the knowledge of 
India to the people of Europe, and an extenfive diftrid: of it 
was furveyed with greater accuracy than could have been ex^ 
peded from the fliort time he remained in that country. Fortu- 
nately an exad account, not only of his military operations, 
but of every thing worthy of notice in the countries where 
they were carried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Journals 
of three of his principal ofiicers, Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not indeed 
reached our times, but it is probable that the moft important 
fadts which they contained, are preferved, as Arrian profefles 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hiftory of the Ex- - 
pedition of Alexander ^ ; a work which, though compofed 
long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age when 

^ RcnncU Mem. 68, &c, 

* Plin. Nat.. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. Sec NOTE VI. 

^ Arrian, lib* i. in procmio. \ 
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SECT, genius and tafte were on the decline, is not unworthy the pureft 
times of Attic literature. 



With refped to the general (late of India, we learn front 
thefe writers, that in the age of Alexander, though there was not 
eftablifhed in it any powerful empire, refembling that which in 
modern times ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoft to 
Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into monarchies of con- 
fiderable extent. The king of the Prafij was prepared on the 
banks of the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army 
of twenty thoufand cavalry, two thoufand armed chariots, and 
a great number of elephants '. The territory of which Alex- 
ander conftituted Porus the fovereign, is faid to have contamed 
no fewer than two thoufand towns \ Even in the moft re- 
ftridled fenfe that can be given to the vague indefinite appella- 
tions of nations and towns^ an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. ' As the fleet failed down the river, the 
country on each fide was found to be in no refped inferior ta 
that of which the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the fame oflScers that 
Europe derived its firft authentic information concerning the 
climate, the foil, the produdlions, and the inhabitants of India; 
and in a country where the manners^ the cuftoms^ and even 
the drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and invariable 
as the face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how exadly the 
defcriptions given by Alexander's oflScers , delineate what we 
now behold in India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. 

' Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232. ■ Arrian, lib. vi. c. 2. 

The 
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The ftated change of feafons, now known by the nanie of S E C T*^ 
Monfoons; the periodical rains; the fwelling of the rivers; 
the inundations which thefe occafion ; the appearance of the 
country during their continuance ; are particularly mentioned 
and defcribed. No lefe accurate are the defcriptions which 
they have given of the inliabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, their 
garments of cotton, their living entirely upon vegetable food, 
their divifion into feparate tribes or cajis^ the members of which 
never intermarry, the.cuftom of wives burning themfelves with 
their deceafed hufbands, and many other particulars, in all which 
they perfcdtly refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter into 
any detail with refpe<ft to* thefe in this place would be pre- 
mature ; but as the fubjeft, though curious and interefting, 
will lead unavoidably into difcuflions not well fuited to the 
nature of an hiftorical work, I (hall referve my ideas concern* 
ing it for an Appendix, which I .purpofe to annex to thii 
Difquifition ; and hope they may contribute to throw fome 
additional light upon the origin aad nature of the commerce 
with Indian 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted for its knowledge 
of India to the expedition of Alexander, it was only a fmall 
portion of that vaft continent which he explored. His operations 
did not extend beyond the modern province of Labor, . and the 
countries on the banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea, 
Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree of accuracy 
which I have already defcribed ; and it is a circumft^nce not 
unworthy of notice, that this diftriit of India which Europeans 

firft 
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SECT, firft entered, and with which they were beft acquainted in 
ancient times, is now lefs known than almoft any part of that 
continent °, neither commerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improvement, having led 
any nation of Europe to frequent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to the reign (^ 
the Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon to think, would 
have been more fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro- 
pean dominion would have been eftablifhed there two thoufand 
years fooner. When Alexander invaded India, he had fome- 
thing more in view than a tranfient incurfion. It was his 
•objeft to annex that extenfive and opulent country to his em- 
pire, and though the refractory fpirit of his army obliged him, 
at that time, to fufpend the profecution of his plan, he waa 
far from relinquifliing it. To exhibit a general view of th^ 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and to point out 
their propriety and probable fuccefs, is not foreign from the 
fubjeft of this Difquifition, and will convey a more juft idea 
than is ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diflinguifhed this illuflrious man. 

When Alexander became mafter of the Perfian empire, he 
early perceived, that with all the power of his hereditary do- 
minions, re-inforced by the troops which the afcendant he had 
acquired over the various ftates of Greece might enable him 
to raife there, he could not hope to retain in fubjedion territo- 
ries fo extenfive and populous; that to render his authority 

» Rcnnell Mem, 114. 

fccure 
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fecnre and permanent, it muft be eftabliflied in the afiedion S E C T» 
of the nations which he had fubdued, and maintained by their ■ - - ^ 
arms ; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all diftinc*^ 
tions between the vi<^ors and vanquifhed muft be abolifhed, 
and his European and Afiatic fubjeifls muft be iiKorporated, 
and become one people, by obeying the fame laws, and by 
adopting the fame manners, inftitutions, and difciplinew 

Liberal as this plan 9f policy was, and well adapted to 
accomplifh what he had in view, nothing could be more repug- 
nant to the ideas and prejudices of his country men» The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
were raifed by civilization and fcience, that they feem hardly 
to have acknowledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
ipecies with themfelves. To every other people they gave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in confeqlience 
of their own boafted fuperiority, they aflerted a right of domi- 
nion over them, in the fame manner as the foul has over the 
body, and men have over irrational animals. Extravagant as 
this pretenfion may now appear, it found admiffion, to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. Ariftotle, 
full of this opinion, in fupport of which he employs arguments 
more fubtle than folid % advifed Alexander to govern the 
Greeks like fubjefts, and the Barbarians as flaves ; to confider 
the former as companions, the latter as creatures of an inferior , 
nature ^ But the fentiments of the pupil were more enlarged 

® Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3—7. 

p Plut. de Fortuna Alex. Orat. u p. 302/ vol. vii. edit, Reiflcc. Strab.. 
lib. i. p. 116. A. 
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£ EjC T. than thofe of his mafter, and his experience in governing metl 
M 0, J' taught the monarch what the fpeculative fcience of the philofo* 
-pher did not difcover. Soon after the vidbry at Arbela, Alexan- 
der himfelfi and by his perfuafion many of his officers, aflumed 
the Perfian drefs,- and conformed to feveral of their cuftoms. 
At the fame time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek language; 
and to acquire a relifh for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally ftudied and admired. 
In order to render the union more complete, he refolved to 
marry one of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives for a 
hundred of his principal officers in the moft illuftrious Perfian 
families. Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the conquered people. 
In imitation of them, alDOve ten thoufand Macedonians of 
inferior rank married Perfian women, to each of whom 
Alexander gave nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his appro- 
bation of their condu<^:^ 

But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite liis European 
and Aliatic fubjeds by the moft indiflbluble ties, he did not 
truft entirely to the fucceis of that meafure for the fecurity of 
liis new conquefts. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper ftations, where he built and fortified 
cities, in which he placed garrifons, compofed partly of fuch of 
the natives as conformed to the Grecian manners and difcipline, 
and partly of fuch of his European fubjeds, as were worn out 

-« Arrian, lib. vii. c 4. Plut. dc Fort. Akx. ^ 304. See NOTE VIL 
5 . with 
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with the fatigues of fervice, and wifhcd-for repofe, and a SECT, 
permanent eftabKfhment. Thefe cities were numerous, and 
ierved not only^ as a chain of pods to keep open the communi- 
cation between the different provinces of his dominions, but as 
places of ftrength to over-awe and curb the conquered people. 
Thirty thoiifand of hia new fubjefis who had been difcipHned in 
thefe cities, and armed after the European fafhion, appeared before 
Alexander in Sufa, and were formed by him into that compadt 
folid body of infantry, known by the name of the Phalanx, 
which conftituted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new corps, as well 
as to render it more effedive, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrufted with command, either fuperior ojr fubaltcrn, 
fliould be European. As the ingenuity of mankind naturally 
has recourfe in fimilar fituations to the fame expedients, the 
European powers, who now in their Indian territories employ 
numerous bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in form- 
ing the eftablifhment of thefe troops, adopted the fame maxims; 
and, probably without knowing it, have modelled their batta- 
Uons of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alexander did his 
Phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts from the banks 
of the Euphrates, which may be confidered as the center of 
his dominions, he found it neceifary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South of 
the Cafpian fea are mentioned by ancient authors; and in India 
itfelf, he founded two cities on the banks of the Hydafpes, 
and a third on the Acefmes, both navigable rivers, which, after 

£ uniting 
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SECT, uniting their ftreams, fall into the Indus V From the choice 
I ^9 of fuch fituations^ it is obvious that he intended, by means of 
thefe cities, to keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea» It was^ chiefly with a view to thfe latter 
of thefe objeds, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the. Indus with fo much attention. With 
the fame view, on his return to Sula, he, in perfon, fuirvcyed 
the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris,, and gave dlrcdlions to 
. remove the catarads or dams, with which the ancient monarch^ 
of Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept pf their religion, which 
enjoined them to guard with the utmoft care againft defiling 
any of the elements, had conftruded near the mouths of thefe 
rivers, in order to fhut out their fubjefts from any accefs to 
the ocean \ By opening the navigation in this manner, he 
propofed, that the valuable commodities of India Ihould be 
conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf they ihould be 
carried to Alexandria, and diftributed to the reft of the world* 

Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, the precautions 
employed, and the arrangements made for carrying them into 
execution, wefe fo various and fo proper, that Alexander had 
good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes of their proving fuc- 
cefsful. At the time when the mutinous fplrit of his foldiers 
obliged him to relinqulfli his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete* At this enterprizing period 
of life, a prince, of a fplrit fo adive, perfevering, and indefati- 

9 See NOTE VIII. 

« Arrian, lib. vh c. 7. Strab. lib. xvj. p. 1074. &c. Sec NOTE IX. 
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gable, muft have foon found means to refume a favourite SECT, 

meafure on which he had been long intent. If he had invaded 

India a fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have been 

obliged to force his way through hoftile and unexplored regions, 

oppofed at every ftep by nations and tribes of Barbarians, 

whofe names had never reached Greece. All Afia, from the 

ihores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hyphafis, would 

then have been fubjeft to his dominion ; and through that ira- 

menfe ftretch of country he had eftabliflied fuch a chain of 

cities, or fortified ftations \ that his armies might have continued 

their march with fafety, and have found a regular fucceflion of 

magazines provided for their fubfiftencc. Nor would it have 

been difficult for him to bring into the field forces fufficient to 

have atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 

tenfive as India. Having armed and difciplined his fubjeds 

in the Eafr like Europeans, they would have been ambitious 

to imitate and to equal their inftruftMS, and Alexander might 

have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 

and Greecci but from the vaft regions of Afia, which, in every 

age, has covered the earth, and aftoniflied mankind with jts 

numerous armies. When at the head of fuch a formidable 

power he had reached the confines of India, he might have 

entered it under circumftances very different from .thofe in 

his firft expedition. He had fecured a firm footing there, 

partly by means of the garrifons which he left in the three cities 

which Tie had built and fortified, and partly by his alliance 

with Taxiles and Poms. Thefe two Indian princes, won by 

Alexander's humanity and beneficence, which, as they were 

' Sec NOTE X. 
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SECT, virtues fcldoin difplayed in the ancient mode of carrying on 
7 war, excited of courfean higher degree of admiration and 
gratitude, had continued fteady in their attachment to the 
Macedonians, Re-inforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which he had ac- 
quired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where every invader, from his time 
to the prefent age, has proved fucceisfuL 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes were termi- 
nated at once by his untimely death. In confequence of that, 
' however, events took place^ which iliuflrStc and confirm the 
jufhiefs of the preceding ipeculatiops and conjectures by evi« 
dence the moft (hiking and fatisfaAory. When that great 
empire, which the fuperior genius of Alexander had kept 
united and in fubje^on, no longer felt his fupesintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various provinces were 
feized by his principal officers, and parcelled out among them* 
From ambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they foon 
turned their arms againft one another ; and as feveral of the 
leaders were equally eminent for political abilities and for 
military ikill, the conteft was maintained long, and carried on 
with frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Amidft the various con- 
vulfions and revolutions which thcfe . occafioned, it was found 
that themeafures of Alexander for the prefervation of his 
conquefts had been concerted with fuch fagacity, that upon 
the final reftoration of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion 
continued to be eftablifhed in every part of Afia, and not, one 
province had fhaken off the yoke* Even India, the moft re* 

mote 
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mote of Alexander*3 conquefts, quietly fubmktcd to Pytho the SECT* 
fon of Agenor^ and afterwards to Seleucus, who fucceffively 
obtained dominion over that part of Afia. Poms and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the death of their benefaAor, neither declined 
fubmiflion to the authority of the Macedoniansi nor made any 
attempt to recover independence* 



During the contefts for power and foperiority among the 
fucceflbrs of Alexander^ Seleucus, who, in every effort of en- 
terpriflng ambition, was inferior to none of them, having ren- 
dered himfelf mafter of all the provinces of the Perfian empire 
comprehended under the name of Upper Afia^ confldered thole 
countries of India which had been fubdued by Alexander, a$ 
belonging to that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
he was now the fovereign* Seleucus, like all the o£Bcers formed 
under Akxander, entertained fuch high ideas of the advantages 
which might be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that country, partly with 
a view of eftablifhing his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately acquired the 
fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the banks of 
the Ganges, threatened to attack the Macedonians, whofe 
Indian territories bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems to have been fplen- 
did and fuccefsful, has reached our times. All we know of it 
is, that he advanced confiderably beyond the utmoft boundary 
of Alexander's progrefs in India % ^nd would probably have 
proceeded much farther if he had not been conftrained to (lop 



• See N^TE XI. 
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5 E C T. flxort In his career in order to oppofe Andgonus, who was 
preparing to invade his dominions at the head of a formi- 
dable army. Before he begun his march towards the 
Euphrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracottus ; in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained the kingdom 
he had acquired. But the power and poffeffions of the Mace^ 
donians feem to have remained unimpaired during the reign of 
Seleucus, which terminated forty-two years after the death of 
Alexander* 

With a view of cultivating a friendly intercourfe with Sani 
dracottus, Seleucus made choice of Megafthenps, an oflScer^ 
who, from his having accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India, had fome knowledge of the ftate of the country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him as his ambaflador 
to Palibothra ^ In this famous capital of the Prafij, iituate4 
on the banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral year^ 
and was probably the firft European who ever beheld that 
mighty river,, far fuperior to any of the ancient continent ia 
magnitude ", and no lefs diftinguiflied by the fertility of the 
countries through which it flows. This journey of Megafthene* 
to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted with a large extent 
of country, bf which they had not hitherto any knowledge ; 
for Alexander did not advance farther towards the fouth-eaft^ 
than that part of the river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the 
modern city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the fite of 
which, as it is a capital pofition in the geography of ancient 
Jndia, I have inveftigated with the utmoft attention, appears 

* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 121, &c. Anian, Hift. Ind. paflim, 
- jScc NOTE Xa 

to 
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to me the fame with that of the modern city of Allahabad, at S E C T^ 



the confluence of the two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges *. 
As the road from Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of 
the moft cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the more 
the country was explored the idea of its value rofe higher^ 
Accordingly, what Megafthenes obferved during his progrefs to 
Palibothra, and his refidence there, made fuch an impreffioit 
upon his own mind, as induced him to publifh an ample 
account of India, in order to make his countrymen more 
thoroughly acquainted with its importance. From his writings 
the ancients feem to have derived almoft all their knowledge of 
the interior ftate of India, and from comparing the three moft 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian,. 
they appeal: manifeftly, from their near refemblance, to be a- 
tranfcript of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes^ 
was fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the truths 
which he related many extravagant fi£tions j. and to him may 
be traced up the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large that 
they could wrap themfelves up in them, of others with a finglc 
eye, without mouths, without nofes, with long feet, and toes 
turned backwards, of people only three fpans in height,, of 
wild men with heads in the (hape of a wedge, of ants as large 
as foxes that dug up gold, and many other things no lefs won- 
derful ^. The extradis from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, feem not 
to be entitled to credit, unlefs when they are fupported by inter- 
nal evidence, and confirmed by the teftimony of other ancient 
authors, or when they coincide with the experience of modern 
times. His account, however, of the dimenfions and geo- 

* See NOTE XIII. ^ Strabo, lib.xx. 1032. A. 1037. C 
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SECT, graphy of India, is curious and iiccurate. His defcriptionof die 
power and opulence of the Prafij perfedlly refembles that which 
might have been given of" fome of the greater ftates in the mo- 
dern Indoftan, before the eftablifhment of the Mahomedan or 
European power in India, and is confonant to the accounts which 
Alexander had received Cdncerning that people. He was inform- 
ed that they were ready to oppofe him on the banks of the 
Ganges, with an army confifting of twenty thoufand cavalry, two 
hundred thoufand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots ' ; 
and Me^afthenes relates, that he had an audience of Sandra- 
cottus in a place where he was encamped with an army of 
four hundred thoufand men*. The enormous dimenfions 
which he afCgns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles in 
length, and two in breadth, and furrounded by walls in which 
there were five hundred and feventy towers, and fixty-four 
gates, would probably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they were not 
now well acquainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cities of India are built, and did not know with certainty that, 
both in former and in the prefent times, it might boaft of cities 
ftill more extenfive *. 

THis'cmbaffy of Megafthenes to Sandracottus, and another 

of Ddmachus to his fon and fucceflbr Allitrochidas, are the 

'kft tranfadions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of which 

we have any account \ Nor can we either fix with accuracy the 

? Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii, p. 232. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. C. ^ RenncU Mem. 49, 50. 

« Sec NOTE XIV. • 
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time, or defcribe the manner in which their poffeffions in ^ E C T. 
India were vyrefted from them. It is probable that they 
were obliged to abandon that country foon after the death 
of Scleucua ^ 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft, about this pe- 
riod, thofe provinces in India which had been fubjedl to their 
dominion, the Greeks in a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome 
fragments of Alexander's empire, ftill maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable acquififion of ter- 
ritory there. This was the kingdom of Badria, originally fubjefl: 
to Seleucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and rendered 
an independent ftate, about fixty-nine years after the death of 
Alexander. Concerning the tranfadions of this kingdom, we 
muft reft fatisfied with gleaning a few imperfe£t hints in 
ancient authors. Froni them we learn that its commerce 
with India was great j that the conquefts of the Baftrian kings 
in that country were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered poffeffion of the 
diftria near the mouth of the Indus, which he had fub- 
dued ^ Each of the fix princes who reigned in Badria, car- 
ried on military operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that they 
penetrated far into the interior part of the country, and proud 
of the conquefts which they had made, as well as of the ex- 
tenfive dominions over which they reigned, fome of thett 

« Juftin. lib. XV. c. 4. 

^ Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. lib. xli. c. 4. 
Bayer Hift. Rcgni Graecor. Baariani, paffim. 
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SECT, affumcd the lofty title o£ Great King, which diftinguiflied the 
Perfiaa monarchs in the days of their higheft fplendor. But 
we fhould not hare known how long this kingdom oi Ba^ria 
fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not called in the hiftorians of China to fapply the defeds 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them we are informed,, 
that about one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrif- 
tian 2era, a powerful horde of Tartars^ pufhed from their 
native feats on the confines of China, and obliged to move 
towards the weft by the preflure of a more numerous hody 
that rolled on behind them, palfed the Jaxartes^ and pouring ia 
upon Badria^ like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that 
kingdom^ and put an end to the dominion of the *" Greeks 
there, after it had been eftablifhed near one hundred and thirty 
years \ 

From this time imtil the clofe of the fifteenth century^, 
when the Portuguefe, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope^ 
opened a new communication with the £aft, and carried their 
vidorious arms into every part of India,, no European power 
acquired territory, or eftablifhed its dominion there. Dur- 
ing this long period, of more than fixteen hundred years, all 
fchemes of conqueft in India fecm to have been totally relin- 
quiflied, and nothing more was aimed at by any nation, thaa 
to feciire an intercourfe of trade with that, opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe was efta- 
blifhed i and it is not without furprife that we oWerve how 

« Mem. dc Litcrat. torn. xxv. p. 17, &c. ,^ Sec NOTE XV. 
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Coon and how regulariy the commerce with the Eaft came to S E C T* 
be carried on by that channel, in which the f?igacity of Alex- 
ander deftined it to flow^ Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, as foon 
«8 he took pofleflion of Egypt, eftabliflied the feat of govern- 
ment in Alexandria. By fome exertions of authority, and 
many ^Gtt of liberality, but chiefly by the fame of his mild 
and equal adminifbration, he drew fuch a number of inhabit- 
ants to this favourite refidence, that it foon became a populous 
and wealthy city* As Ptolemy defervcd and had poffefled the 
confidence of Alexander more perfedly than any of his officers^ 
he knew well that his chief objed in founding Alexandria was 
to fecure the advantages arifmg from the trade with India. A 
Icmg and profperous reign was favourable to the profecution 
of that olije£t, and though ancient audiors have not enabled us 
to trace the fteps which the iirft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, 
we have a ftriking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his ereding the Ught-houfe on the ifland of 
Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria ^, a work of 
fuch magnificence as to be reckoned one of the feven wonders 
of the world. With refpedl to the commercial arrangements 
of his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more perfedl inform- 
ation. In order to bring the trade with India (which began 
to, revive at Tyre, its ancient ft2^tion%) to centre in Alexandria, 
he fet about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not 
far from the lituation of the modem Suez, and the Pelufiac or 
•eaftern branch of the Nile, by nwans of which the produdions 
of India might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 

^ -Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. ^ Ibid. Ub.xvi, 1089. A. 
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T. water. But either on account of fome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work, was never finifhed ; or from the 
flow and dangerous navigation towards the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea, tliis canal was fomid to be of fo little ufe* 
that in order to facilitate the communication with India, he 
built a city on the weft coaft of that fea^ almoft under the 
Tropic, to which he gave the name of Berenice \ This new 
city foon became the ftaple of the trade with India \ From 
Berenice the goods were tranfported by land to Coptos, a city 
three miles diftant from the Nile, but which had a communica- 
tion with that river by a navigable canal, of which there are 
ftill fome remains \ and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance between Berenice and Coptos was, 
according to Pliny, two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, 
and the road lay through the defart of Thebais, almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a powerful monarch 
made provifion for fupplying this want, by fearching for 
fprings, and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or more 
probably in the eaftem ftile caravaoferas, for the accommodji- 
tion of merchants "*. In this channel the intercourfe between 
the Eaft and Weft continued to be carried on during two hun- 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt Remained an independent 
kingdom. 

The (hips deftined for India took their departure from 
Berenice, and failing, according to die ancient mode of navi- 

* Strabo, lib. xvi'u 1156. D, Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vk c. 29. 

^ Sec NOTE XVI. ' D*Anvillc Mem. dc V Egyptc, p. 2t. 

*» Strabo, lib. xvii. p. ii57, D. 1169. 
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gation, along the Arabian fliore, to the promontory Syagrus 
(now Cape Rafalgate), held their courfe along the coaft of 
Perfia, either diredly to Pattala (now Tatta) at the head of 
the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome other emporium on 
the weft coaft: of India. To this part of India which Alex- 
ander had vifited and fubdued, the commerce under the pro- 
tection of the Egyptian monarchs feems to have been confined 
for a confiderable time. Afterwards a more convenient courfe 
was followed, and from Gape Rafalgate veffels failed in a 
dired: courfe to Zizerus. This, according to M. de Montef- 
quieu ', was the kingdom of Sigertis^ on the fea coaft adjacent 
to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek monarchs 
of Badlria ; according to Major RenncU^ it was a port on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft* Ancient authors have not 
conveyed fuch information as will eciable us to pronounce 
with certainty, Which of thcfe two oppofite opinibns is beft 
founded^ Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were the 
other ports in India which the merchants from Berenice fre- 
quented, when that trade was firft opened. As they failed in 
veflels of fmall burden,, which crept timidly along the coaft, 
it is probable that their voyages were circumfcribed within very 
narrow limits^ and that under the Ptolemiea no confiderable 
progrefs was made in the difcovery of India ^ 

. From this monopoly of the commerce by fea between the 
eaft and weft, which Egypt long enjoyed, it derived that 

" L'F.rprit des Loix> lib. xxt. c. 7, <> lourodu^^. p. xxxviu 

p See NOTE XVII. 
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SECT, cxtraordinarjr degree of opulence and power for which it was 
I ^ t confpicuous. In modern times, acquainted with the vigilant 
and enterprizing adivity of commercial rivallhip, there is 
hardly any circumftance in ancient ftory which appears more 
furprifing, than that the fovereighs of Egypt ftiould have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade without com- 
petition, or any attempt to wreft it out of their hands ; efpe- 
cially as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from the 
Perfian "Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe vnth the fame 
parts of India, by a fliorter and fafer courfe of navigation* 
Different confiderations fcem to have induced them fo tamely 
to relinquifli all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime affairs, 
had formed a powerful fleet, which gave them fuch decided 
command of the fea, that they could have cruflied with eafe 
any rival in trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever to 
have been carried on by fea between Perfia and India. The 
Perfians had fuch an infuperable averfion to that element, or 
Were fo much afraid of foreign invafidn, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obftru<fted the navigation of the 
great rivers, which gave accefs to the interior parts of the 
country, by artificial works. As their fubjeds, however, were 
no lefs defirous than the people around them, to pofTefs the 
valuable produdkions and elegant manufadkures of India, thefe 
were conveyed to all the parts of their extenfive dominions by 
land-carriage.' The commodities deftined for the fupply of 
the northern provinces, vrere tranfported on camels from the 
banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down the ftream of 
which they were carried to the Cafpian fea, and diftributed, 
4 partly 
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partly by land^carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through S E,C T^ 
the different countries, bounded on one hand by the Cas- 
pian, and on the other by the Euxine, Tea \ The commodities^ 
of India intended for the fouthern and interior provinces, pro- 
ceeded by land from the Cafpian gates to fbrne of the great 
rivers, by which they ;were circulated through every part of the 
country. This veas the ancient mode of intercourfe with India, 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its native princes ; 
and it has been obferved in every age, that when any branch* 
of commerce has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the moft proper nor the moft commodious one, 
k requires long time, and confiderable efforts> to give it a 
different diredioa '• 

To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs of Egypt to 
continue in the undifturbed poffeffion of the trade with India 
by fea^ another may be added. Many of the ancients, by ah 
error in geography extremely unaccoxmtable, and in which 
they periifted, notwithftanding repeated opportunities of ob- 
taining more accurate information, believed the Cafpian fea ta 
be a branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the kings of 
Syria might hope by that means to open a communication 
with Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable produc- 
tions of the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas,. the navi-- 
gation of which the Egyptian monarchs feemed to confider as 
their exclufive right. This idea had been early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mafters of Afia. Seleucus Nicator^ 

< Strabo, lib. xiL 776. D. PliD.. Nat^ Hift. lib. vi. «. 17, 
« Sec NOTE XYUK 
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SECT, the firft and moft fagacious of the Syrian kings, at the time 
y^ _^^ _^ when he was aflaflinated, entertained thoughts of forming a 
junftion between the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been effected, his fubjeds, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might have fupplied all the 
countries in the North of Afia, on the coaft of the Euxine 
fea, as well as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward from the 
Cafpian, with the produ£kions of India, As thofe countries, 
though now thinly inhabited by a miferable race of men, def- 
tilute of induflry and of wealth, were in ancient times ex- 
tremely populous, and filled with great and opulent cities, this 
jnuft have been confidered as a branch of commerce of fuch 
magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring of it an objedt 
worthy the attention of the moft powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria laboured with 
emulation and ardour to fecure to their fubjefts all the ad van* 
tages of the Indian trade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of their 
military inftitutions, and the wifdom of their political condu^ 
having rendered themfelves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, fubjeded Ma- 
A, C. 65. cedonia and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
and at laft turned their vidorious arms againft Egypt, the 
only kingdom remaining of thofe eftablifhed by the fucceffors 
of Alexander the Great. After a feries of events, which be- 
long not to the fubjed of this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed 

• Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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to the Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a Roman 
province by Auguftus. A'^are of its great importance, he, 
with that provident fagacity which diftinguiflies his charafter, ^* ^' 3^ 
not only referved it as one of the provinces fubjedl immedi- 
ately to Imperial authority, but by various precautions, well 
known to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This extra- 
ordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded not only from con* 
(idering Egypt as one of the chief granaries on which the 
capital depended for fubfiftence, Ibut as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and envy of 
other princes, and produced, when brought into the treafury of 
the empire, an alteration in the value of property, and the 
ftate of manners, in Rome itfelf* 
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Inttrcourfe i»Ub India^ from the EJabU/bment rf the Raman 
Dominion in Egypt y to the Conquefi of that Kingdom by tbfi 
Mabomedans. 

UPON the conqucft of Egypt by the Romans, and the S E C T. 
rcduftion of that kingdom to a province of their - 

empire, the trade with India continued to be carried on in the 
fame mode, under their powerful protedion : Rome, enriched 
with the fpoils and the tribute of almoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the produdions of India have 
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S EC T. always teen held in the highpft eftimationt The capital of 
the greateft empire ever eftabliAed in Europe, filled with 
citizens who had now nso occupation, but to enjoy and diffipate 
the wealth accumulated by their aneeftors, demanded every 
thing elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote region could 
furnifli, in order to fupport its pomp, or heighten its pleafures* 
To fupply thb ilemapd, new and extraordinary efforts became 
rcquifite, and the commerce with India increafed to a degree, 
which (as I have obferved in another place ^) will appear 
aftonifhing even to the prefent age^ in which that branch of . 
trade has been extended far beyond the pradice or conception^ 
of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into the capital' 
of the empire from Egypt, the Romans received an additional 
fupply of them by another mode of conveyance.. From Ihe 
earlieft times, there feems to have been fome communicatioui 
between Mefopotamia, and other provinces on the banks of the^ 
Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Paleftine, which lay near 
the Mediterranean. The migration of Abram from Ur, of the 
Chaldees to Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inftance of 
this\ The journey through the defart, which- feparated 
thefe countries, was much facilitated by its affording a Aation. 
abounding with water, and capable of cultivation* As the in- 
tercourfe increafed, the pofleffion of this ftation became an 
objcfl; of fo much importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenfion of commerce among ^ his 

• Hift. of America, vol, i.p» 25. ^GcneCxL andxiu 
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fiibjeds, built a fenced city there S Its Syrian name of Tadmor SECT, 
in the wildernefs, and its Greek one of Pahnyra^ are both de- '* 

. fcriptive of its fuuation^.in a fpot adorned with palm-trees. 
This is plentifully fupplidd with water^. and furrounded by a 
portion of fertile land^ wjifch, (though of no great extent) render 
it a delightful habitatipnjinJthe midft of barren fends and an 
inhofpitable defart. It^happy pofition,, at the diftance of little 
more than fixty miles frx^m the river Euphrates, and of two 
hundred and three miles from the heareft coaft of the Mediter- 
ranean, induced its inhabitants to ent^r with ardour into the 
trade of conveying commodities frohi one of thefe to the 
other. As the moft valuable- produdions of Indi^, brought up^^ 
the Euphrates firom^ the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as- 
to bear the expence of a long land-carriage,- thi^ trade foon 
became fo confiderable that the opulence and power of Palmyra 
increafed rapidly. Its government was of the form which- is 
beft fuited to the genius of a commercial city, republican ; and 
from the peculiar advantages of its fit nation, as well as the 
ijpirit of its inhabitants, it long maintained its independence, 
though furrounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours. 
Under the Syrian moharchs defcended from Seleucus it attained to . 
its higheft degree of fplendour and wealth, one great faurce of 
which feems to have been the fupplying their fubjeds with Indian 
commodities* When Syria fubmitted to the irrefiftible arms of 
Rome^ Palmyra continued upwards of two centuries a free date, 
and its friendftiip was courted with emulation and folicitude by the 
Romans, and their rivals for empire, the Parthians. That it traded 
with bothjparticularly that from it the capital, as well as other parts 

^ 1 Kings, ix, iS. 2 Chron. viti. 4^ 
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SECT, of the empire received the produilions of India, we learn from 
Appian, an author of good credit*. Bat in tracing the pro- 
grefs of the comnjerce of the ancients with the Eaft, I fhould 
not have ventured, upon his fingle teftimony, to mention this 
among the channels of note in which it was fcarried bn, if a 
fingular difcovery, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiofity and enterprizing fpirit of our own countrymen, did not 
cofifirm and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the clofe of 
the laft century, fome gentlemen of the Englifh fa£kory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft concerning the 
wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, ilotwithftanding the fa^- 
tigue and danger of a journey through the defart, to vifit them. 
To their aftonifliment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome miles 
in extent, arifing like an ifland out of a vaft plain of land, 
covered with the remains of temples, porticoes, aqueduds, and 
other public works, which in magnificence and Iplendour, and 
fome of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens or of 
Rome in their moft profperous ftate. Allured by their defcrip- 
tion of them, about fixty years thereafter, a party of more 
enlightened travellers, having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra 
with greater attention and more fcientific fkill, declared that 
what they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas which 
they had formed concerning it*. 

From both thefe accounts, as well as from recoUedling the 
extraordinary degree of power to which Palmyra had attained, 

«* Appian. dc Bello Civil, lib. v. p. lOyS. edit. ToMii^ 
« Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p« 37. 
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when Egypt, Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderabic part of S E C T* 



Afia Minor were conquered by its arms; when Odenatus, its 
chief magiftrate, was decorated with the Imperial purple, and 
2ienobia contended for the dominion of the Eaft with Rome 
under one of its moft warlike Emperors, it is evident, that a 
ftate which could derive little importance from its original ter*- 
ritory, muft have owed its aggrandizement to the opulence 
acquired by cxtenfive commerce. Of this the Indian trade 
was undoubtedly the moft .confiderable, and moft lucrative branch^ 
^ But it is a cruel mortificatiotn, in fearching for what is inftru^ve 
in the hiftory of paft times, to find that the exploits of conquerors 
who have defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who 
have rendered nations qnbappy, are recorded with minute and 
often .difgufting accuracy, while the difcovery of ufeful arts, 
and the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of commerce, 
are pa:fied over in fiience, and fufiered to fink into oblivion* 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, trade never 
revived there. At prefent a few miferable huts of beggarly 
Arabs are fcattered in the courts of its ftately temples, or 
deform its elegant porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating con-» 
traft to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria exerted their 
activity in order to fupply the increafmg demands of Rome for 
Indian commodities, and vied with each other in their efforts, 
the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought India itfelf 
nearer to the xeft of the world. In the courfe of their voyages 
to that country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail 
6 to 
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^ 1? ^' ^'^ obferve the regular fhifting of the periodical winds ortnom- 
iGons, and how fteadily they continued • to blow during one 
part of the year from the Eaft, and during the other from the 
Weft. Encouraged by attending to this circumftance, Hippalus, 
. the commander of a fhip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about four- fcore years after Egypt was ahtiexed tb the Roman 
empire, to relinquifli the flow and circuitous cobrfe which I have 
defcribed, and ftretching boldly from the mouth of thft Arabian 
Gulf acrofs the ocean, was ckrried by the weftern monfoon to 
Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, now known by the 
jiame of the Malabar toaft* ^ 

This route to India was heid to be a difca?«ry of fiich' 
importance, that in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
inventor, the name of Hippalud was ^vea t« the wind wticb 
enabled him to perform the voyage ^ As, this was one of the 
greateft efibrts of navigation in the anfiient world, an^ ppf oed 
the beft communication by fea between thciEaft and W^fl^that 
was known for fourteen hundred years, it* merits a paitiQuJi^ 
(fcfcription. Fortunately PKny has enabled u$ to give* it with a 
degree of accuracy, which can feldom be attainetl.in trfti^tvg.^he 
naval or commercial operations df the ancients. FroKi. Ak?5* 
andria (he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there the jcargo 
deftined for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried to 
Coptos, which is diftant three hundred and three mile^, and-the 
voyage is ufually accompliflied in twdve days. From Coptos 
goods are conveyed to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, halting 

^ Pcrip, Mar. Erythn p. 32. 
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• • • 

at different ftations regulated according to the conveiliency of S t CT. 

watering. The diftancc between thefe pities is two hundred 

and fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, the caravan 

travels only during the night, and the journey is finifhed on 

the twelfth day. . From Berenice, Ihips take their departure 

about midfummer, and in thirty days reach Ocelis (Gella) at the 

snouth of the Arabian Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the 

CQfift of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiri^, 

the firft emporium in India. They begin their voyage home«- 

wards early in the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 

our December; they iail with a north-eaft wind, and when they 

enter the Arabian Gulf meet with a ibuth or fouth-weft wind, 

and ditts complete the voyage in lefs than a year '. 

Thb account which Hiny gives of Mufiris, and of Barace, 
another harbour ilot fat diftant, which was likewife frequented 
by the (hips from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious fqp: 
trade on account of the (hallownefs of the ports, that it became 
neceflfary to di&harge and take in the cargoes in fmall boats, does 
not enable us to fix their pofition with perfeA accuracy. This 
defi:ription applies to many ports on the Malabar coaft, but 
from two circumftances mentioned by him ; one, that they are 
not far diftant from Cottonara, the country which produces 
pepper in great abundance; and the other, that in failing towards 
them the courfe lay near Nitrias, the ftation of the pirates; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that they were fituated 
fomewhere between Goa and Tellicherry, and that probably 

« Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. Sec NOTE XIX. 
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SECT, the rtiodem Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufifis of the ancients, 
and BarcelOre thfeir Barace **. 

As in thefe two ports wa? the principal ftaple of the trade 
between Egypt and India, when in its moft flourifliing (late, 
this fcems to be the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particularly the Romans, 
carried on with that country, and for enumerating the com- 
modities moft in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe ftates of antiquity, of whofe 
tranfa£tions we have any accurate knowledge; their hiftorians 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjeftof fuch fubor- 
dinate importance in their political fyftem, and it is moftly 
from brief hints, ddtached fads, and incidental obfervations, 
that we can gather information concerning it '• ' 

In every age, it has been a commerce of luxury, rather than of 
heceffity, which has been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufadures, fpices, and precious ftones, are neither 
objefts of defire to nations of fimple manners, nor are fuch 
nations pofTefled of wealth fufficient to purchafe them. But at 
the time the Romans became mafters of the Indian trade, they 
were not only (as I have already obferved) in that ftage of 
focietywhen men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, or add to its 
fplendour, but they had acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed 

* Introd. p. xxZviu * See NOTE XX. 
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by the caprice and extravagance of wealtli. They were of S EC T^ 
confequence highly delighted with thofe new objefks of gra- ^ -^^ _^ 
tification with which India fupplied them in fuch abundance* 
The productions of that country, natural as well as artificial, 
feem to have been much the fame in that age as in the prefenti 
But the tafte of the Romans in luxury differed in many refpeds 
from that of modern times, and of courfe their demands from 
India differed confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as complete as 
poffible, I fhall in the firft place make fome obfervations on the 
three great articles of general importation from India, r. Spices 
and aromatics. 2. Precious ftones and pearls. 3. Silk. And 
then I fhall give fome account (as far as I can venture to do it 
from authentic information) of the afTortment of cargoes, both 
outward and homeward bound, for the veflels fitted cut at 
Berenice for different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of religious 
worfhip in the heathen world ; from the incredible number of 
their deities, and of the temples confecrated to them ; the con- 
fumption of frankincenfe and other aromatics which were 
ufed in every facred funtJiion, muft have been very great. 
But the vanity of men occafioned a greater confumption of 
diefe fragrant fubflances than their piety. It was the cuflora 
of the Romans to burn the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed it a difplay of magnificence, to cover, not only the body 
but the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the mofl coflly 
ffuces. At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten burthens 
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SECT, of fpkcs were ftrewed upon the pile. Ncpo h reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caffia at the funeral o£ 
PappoGa, greater than the countries from which it was imported 
produced in one year. We confume in heaps thefe precious 
fubftances with the carcafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We oflfer 
them to the Gods only in grains ^. It was not from India, I am 
aware> but from Arabia, that aromatics were firft imported into 
Europe ; and fome of them, particularly frankincenfe, were pro- 
ductions of that country. But the Arabians were accuftomed^ 
together with fpices of native growth* to fumiOiforeign merchants 
with others of higher valuf, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial intercourie of the AraU- 
utis with ^he £aften» parti of Afia, was not only early (as has been 
^re^^dy obferved) but conftderablo. By meaxu of their trading 
caravan?, they conveyed into their own country all the valuable 
produ<n:ion9 of the Eaft, among which, fpices held a chief f^ace* 
In every ancient account pf Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principal articled Some 
authors aflert that the greater part of thofc purchafed in Arabia 
were not the growth of that country, but brought from India "". 
That this aflcrtion was well-'foqnded, appears from what has 
been obferved in modern times. The frankiacenfe of Arabia,, 
though reckoned the peculiar and moft precious. produ(2ioa of 
the Qountry, is much inferior in quality to that imported inta 
it from the Eaftj and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at preferit. fupply the extenfive demands of various 

*Nat.Hift. lib. xii. c. i8. 

» Peripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Slrab, lib. ii. p. 156. A. lib- xr. p. lorS. A. 

* Strab. lib. xvii. p^ 1 129/ C. 
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provinces of Afia for this commodity \ It is upon good S E C T* 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the inportation of fpices 
as one of the moft confiderable branches o£ ancient commerce 
with India* 

IL Precious ftones, together vfith which pearls may be 
clailed, feem to be the article next in value impwted by the 
Romans from the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenfioa to be 
of any real ufc, their value arifes entirely from their beauty 
and their rarity, and even when eftimated moft moderately ia^ 
always high. But among nations far advanced in luxury,, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but marks of dif- 
tinftion^ the vain and the opukttt vie fo eagerly with one 
another for the poffeflSon of them, that they rife in price to an 
exorbitant and almoft incredible height. Diamonds, though the 
art of cutting them was imperfedlly known to the ancients, held 
an high place in cftimation amo»g them as well as among us.. 
The comparative value of other precious ftones varied accord** 
ing to the diverfity of taftes and the caprice of feOiion. The 
immenfe number of them n>entioned by PRny, and the la- 
borious care with which he defcribes and arranges them % will 
aftonifh, I fliould fuppofe, the moft (kilfiil lapidary or jewcWetr 
of modern times, and flfiews the high recjueft ia which they 
were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of hixury, the Romaais feem to 
have given the preference to pearls ^. Perfons of every rant 



» Nicbuhr. Defcript. de T Arabic^ torn. i. p. 126. 

• Nat. Hift. lib.xxxvii. p See NOTE XXI.. 
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SECT, purchafed them with eagernefs ; they were worn on every part 
^ -^* _^ of drefs ; and there is fuch a difference, both in fize and in 
value, among pearls, that while fuch as were large and of 
fuperior luftre adorned the wealthy and the great, fmaller ones, 
and of inferior quality, gratified the vanity of perfons in more 
humble Rations of life. Julius Caefar prefented Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. The famous 
pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and lixty- 
one thoufand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds *". Precious 
ftones, it is true, as well as pearls, were found not only in 
India, but in many different countries, and all were ranfacked 
in order to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, fur- 
niihed the chief part, and its productions were allowed to be 
moil abundant, diverfified, and valuable. 

III. Another produdion of India in great demand at 
Rome, was filk ; and when we recollecft the variety of elegant 
fabrics into which it may be formed, and how ^much thefe 
have added to the fplendour of drefs and furniture, we cannot 
wonder at its being held in fuch eftimation by a luxurious 
people. The price it bore was exorbitant j but it was deemed 
a drefs too expenfive and too delicate for men \ and was 
appropriated wholly to women of eminent rank and opulence. 
This, however, did not render the demand for it lefs eager, 
efpecially after the. example of the diffolute Elagabalus intro- 
duced the ufe of it among the other fex, and accuftomed men 

^ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ix. c. 35. Sec NOTE XXII. 
' Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 
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to the difgrace (as the feverity of ancient ideas accounted it) S EC T. 
of wearing this effeminate garb. Two drcumftances concern- 
ing the traffic of filk among the Romans merit obfervation. 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the operations of trade, 
the more general ufe of that commodity feems not to have 
increafed the quantity imported, in fuch proportion as to 
anfwer the growing demand for it, and the price of filk was not 
reduced during the courfe of two hundred and fifty years from 
the time of its being firft known in Rome. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it ftill continued to be valued at its weight in gold. 
T'his, it is probable, was owing to the mode in which that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of Alexandria. 
They had no direft intercburfe with China, the only country in 
which the filk-worm was then reared, and its labour rendered an 
article of commerce. All the filk which they purchafed in the 
different plorts of India which they frequented, was brought 
thither in (hips of the country ; and either from fome defedl of 
fkill.in managing the filk- worm, the produce of its ingenious 
induftry among the Chiiiefe was fcanty, or the intermediate 
dealers found greater advantage in furnifliing the- market of 
Alexandria with a fmall quantity at an high price, than to 
lower its value by increafing the quantity. The ether cir- 
cumftance which I had in view, is more extraordinary, and 
affords a ftriking proof of the imperfedl communication of 
the ancients with remote nations, and of the flender .knowledge 
which they had of their natural produdions or arts. Much 
as the manufadures of filk were admired, and often as filk is 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, they had not for 
feveral centuries after the ufe of it became common, any cer- 
tain 
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SECT, tarn knowledge either of the countries to which thej were 
indebted for this favourite article of elegance, or of the man*- 
ner in^^which it was produced. By focne, filk was fuppofed to 
be a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain trees or 
flowers ; others imagined it to be a delicate Ipecies of wool or 
cotton ; and even thofe who had learned that it was the work 
of an infedi-, fhew, by their defcriptions, that they had no 
diftindt idea of the manner in which it was formed *• It was 
in confequence of an event that happened in the iixth century 
of the Chriilian asra, of which I fhall hereafter take notice, 
that the real nature of filk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from India, will 
be mentioned in the account, which I now proceed to give, of 
the cargoes fent out and brought home in the fhips employed 
in that trade. For this we are indebted to the circumnavi-^ 
gation of the Erythrazan fea, afcribed to Arrian, a curiouft 
though (hort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to be, 
and which enters into fome details concerning commerce, to 
which there is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The 
firft place in India, in which the fhips from Egypt, while they 
followed the ancient courfe of navigation, were accuftomed 
to trade, was Patala in the river Indus. They imported into 
ft woollen cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, fome 
precious flones, and fome aromatics unknown in India, coral, 
fiorax, glafe veflcls of different kinds, fome wrought filver, 
money, and wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices 

• Sec NOTE XXilf. 
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thread, cotton dotJis^ and black pepper« But a far more 
confidenible emporium on the iame coaft was Barygaza, and 
on that aoconnt the author, whom I follow here, dtfcribes its 
fituation, and tibe mode of approaching it, with great minute*^ 
oe6 and accuracy. Its fituation ccirerponds entirely* with that 
of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, down the ftream of 
which, or by land-carriage, from the gtwstt city of Tagira acrofs 
high mountains % all the productions of the interior country 
wcreco n rteye d to it. The articles of importation and export'^ 
ation in this great maft were extenfive and various. Befides 
thefe already mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, ItaKan, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tih, lead, 
girdles or fafhcs of curious textwe, melilot, white glrfd, red 
arfenic, black lead, gold and fflver com. Among the exports 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with flowers, and 
long pepper \ At Mufiris, the next emporium of ncfte on 
that coaft, the articles imported were much the feme as at 
Barygaza j but as it lay' nearer to (he eaftern parts of India, 
and feems to have had much communication with them, the 
commodities exported from it were more numerous and more 
valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls in great aburidanci 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk fluffs, rich per- 
fomes, tortoife-fhell, different kinds of tranfparcnt gems, efpe-. 
ciaHy diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, and of the 
heft quality ^ 

t Sec NOTE XXIV. » Set NOTE .XXV. 

» Pcripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 28. ^ Ibid. 31, 32. 
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The juftnefs of the account given by this author of the 
articles imported from India, is confirmed by a Roman Uw, in 
ijvhich the Indian commodities fubjedl to the payment of duties 
are enumerated *• By comparing thefe two accounts, we may 
form an idea, tolerably exadt, of the nature and extent of th© 
trade with India in ancient times,. 

As the ftate of fbciety and manners among the natives of 
India, in the earlieft period in which they are known, nearly 
refembled what we obferve among their defcendants in the pre- 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, much the 
fame. The ingenuity of their own artifts were fo able to fupply 
thefe, that they flood little in need of foreign manufadures or 
produfl:ions, except fome of the. ufeful metals,, which their 
own country did not furnifli in fufficient quantity; and then, 
as now, it was moftly with gold and filver that the luxuries of 
the Eaft were purchafed. In two particulars, however, our im- 
portations from India differ greatly from thofe of the ancients. 
The drefs,, both of the Greeks and Romans, was almoft en- 
tirely woollen, which, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath, 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their confumptibn of 
linen and cotton clotha was much, inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in ev^ry rank of life. 
Accordingly,, a great branch of modern importation from that 
part of India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods; comprehending, under that mercantile term, the 
immenfe variety of fabrics, which Indian ingenuity has formed 
of cotton. But, as far as I have obferved, we have no autho- 

* Digeft, lih* xxxix. tit. iv. §. 16. Dc publicanis ct veftigalibus. 
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iity that will juftify us in ftating the ancient importation of S E C T. 
thefc to be in any degree confiderable. 

' In modern times, though it continues ftill to be chiefly a 
commerce of luxury that is carried on with India, yet, to- 
gether with the articles that minifter to it, we import, to a 
confiderable extent, various commodities, which are to be con- 
fidered merely as the materials of our domeftic manufadures* 
Such are the cotton- wool of Indoftan, the filk of China, and 
the falt-petre of Bengal. But in the accounts of ancient im- 
portations from India, raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I find 
nothing mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufa£kure. The navigation of the ancients never 
having extended to China, the quantity of unwrought filk with 
whicTi they were fupplied, by means of the Indian traderis, 
appears to have been fo fcanty, that the manufadure of it 
could not make an addition of any moment to their domeftie 
induftry. 

After this fuccinft account of the commerce catrried on 
by the ancients in India, I proceed to inquire what knowledge 
they had of the countries beyond the ports of Mufiris and 
Baface, the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have 
hitherto traced their progrefs. The Author of the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe accuracy of defcrip- 
tion juftifies the confidence with which I have followed him 
for fome time, feems to have been little acquainted with that 
5)art of the coaft which ftretches from Barace towards the 
fouth. He mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three different 

I 2 ports. 
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S E C T» ports^ but gives no intimation that any of them were ftaples 
it .^^. _* of the commerce with Egypt. He haftens to Comar or Cape 
Comorin, the fouthernmoft point of the Indian peninfula, and 
bis deicription of it is fo accurate, and, fo conformable to its 
real (jbte, as ihews bis ioformatioa concermng it to have beea. 
perfedUy authentic *• Near to this he places the pcarl-fifhery 
of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the farme with 
that now carried on by the Dutch in the fbrait which feparatea 
the ifland of Ceylon from the contixient. A& adjacent to thia 
he mentiotts three diflierenc ports, which appear to have beea 
fit^iated on the eafl fid« of the peniafula now knovra. by the 
name of the Coromandd coaft He. defcrihes thefe as cmporia^ 
or ftatioos of trade ^ ; but &Qm an attentive confideration o£ 
ibme circumftancea in hi$ account of them, I think it probable 
that the fhips from BeiTenice ^ not fail to any of thefe. 
ports, though they were fuppUed, as he informs us, with, 
the commodities brought &om Egypt, as well as with the 
produdions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfula ; but thef^ 
feem to have been imported in country Jhips\ It was like- 
wife in veflcle of their own, varying in form and burden, and 
diftinguifiied by difierent names, fbme of which he mentions,, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus^ or kingdom 
I of Malacca^ and the countries near the Ganges. Not far 

from the mouth of that river he places an ifland, which he 
defcribes as fituated under the rifing fun, and as the Uft region 
in the Eail that was inhabited ^ Of all thefe parts of India, 

» Pcrijrf. p. 33. D'Aovillc Ant. deT Indc, 118, &c. 

* Pcri[J. p. 34. « mwinm wAouu * Pcripl. p. 36. 
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the Author of the Circumnavigation appears to have had rerj SECT, 
flender knowledgCi ad i$ manifeft, not only from what he ^ 

mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, and from his not 
attempting to defcribe them, but from his relating, with, the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, which always accon^pany 
and chara£leriie ignorance, that thefe remote regions were 
peopled "rdth cannibals, and men of uncouth and monftrous 
forms % 

. I HAVE been induced to beftow this attention^ in tracing, 
^ couriie delineated in the Circumnavigation of the Erythra^a 
Sea, becaufe the Author of it is the firft ancient writer to 
whom we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaftera 
coaft of the gres^t peninfula of India, or of the countries which 
lie beyond it. To Strabo, who compofed his great work on 
geography in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularfy the 
moft eaftern parts of it, was little known. He begins Eis 
defcription of it with requefting the indulgence of hie readers, 
on account of the fcanty information he could obtain with 
refpe£): to a country fb remote, which Europeans had feldom 
vifited, and many of them tranGcntly only, in the fundions 
of military fervice. He obfervcs, that even commerce had con- 
tributed little towards an acciurate inveftigation of the country, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt and the Arabian Gulf had 
ever fsuled as far as the Ganges ; and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a fuQ degree of confidence could 
hardly be expensed* His (kfcriptions of India, particularly ita^ 

• Pcripl. p. 3$. 
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SECT, interior provinces, are borrowed almoft entirely from the 
V, --^*- _r Memoirs of Alexander's Officers, with fome flender additions 
from more recent accounts, and thefe fo few in number, and 
fometimes fo inaccurate, as to furnifli a ftriking proof of the 
fmall progrefs which the ancients had made, from the time of 
Alexander, in explortng that country. When an author, pof- 
fcfledof fuch difcernment and induftry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diftant regions that he .might be able to 
defcribe them with greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges 
enters the ocean by one mouth ^y we are warranted in conclud- 
ing, that in his time there was cither no dire£t navigation 
carried on to that great riv^r, by the traders from the Arabian 
Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken fo feldom, thatfcience 
had not then <ierived much information fix)m it. 

The next author, in order of time, from whom we receive 
any account of India, is the elder Pliny, who flouriftied about 
fifty years later than Strabo. As in the fliort defcription of 
India given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides 
with Strabo, and feems to have had no knowledge of 'the - 
interior country, but what he derived from the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and bis immediate fucceffors, it is 
unneceflary to -examine his defcription minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which he was in- 
debted to more recent difcoveries. Tht one is the account of 
the new courfe of navigation from the Arabian Gulf to the 
iroaft of Malabar, the nature and importance of which I have 

^ Strabo, lib, xr. loii. C, 
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already explained; The other is a defcription of the ifland of S E C T. 
Taprobana, which I fhall confider particularly, after eaquir- 
ing into what Ptolemy has contributed towards our knowledge 
of the ancient ftate of India^ 

Though Ptolemy, who publiflied his works about fourfcorc 
years after Pliny, feems to have been more diftinguifhed for his 
perfevering induftry, and talent for arrangement, than for au 
iaventlve genius i geography has been more indebted to him 
.for its improvement, than to any other philofopher. For- 
tunately for that fcience, in forming his general fyftem of 
geography, he adopted the ideas, and imitated the praftice of 
Hipparchus,. who lived near four hundred year^ before his 
time*. That great philofopher was the firft who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars^. In order to afcertain their 
pofitipn in the heavens with accuracy, he meafured their di£- 
tance from certain circles of the fphere, computing it by 
degrees^ either from eaft to weft, or from north to fouth^ The 
former was denominated the longitude of thb ftar, the latter 
its latitude- This mode he found to be of fuch utility in his 
aftronomical refearches,. that he applied it with no lefs happy 
cffedt to geography; and it is 2t circumftaiice worthy of 
notice, that it was by obferving and Jefcribing the heavens^ 
.men were firft taught to meafure aud delineate the earth 
with exadnefs. This method of fixing the pofuion of places, 
invented by Hipparchus, though known to the geographers 
between his time and that of Ptolemy,, and mentioned both 
by Strabo % and by Pliny \ was not employed by any of 

« Lib. iu ^ Nat, Hiff. lib. ii. c. la- 26- 70. 
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them. Of this negled the mofl probable account feems to be^ 
that, as none of them were aftronomers, they did not fully 
comprehend all the advantages geography might derive from 
this invention K Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life 
to the improvement of aftronomy, theoretical as well as pra^- 
cal, perfedlty difcemed, and, as in both thefe Hipparchus was 
his guide, he, in his famous treatife on geography, defcribed 
the different parts of the earth according to their longitude 
and latitude. Geography was thus eftabFifiied upon its proper 
principles, and intimately connedted with aftronomical obferva- 
♦ tion and mathematical fcience. This work of Ptolemy foon 
rofe high in eftimation among the ancients \ During th« 
middle ages, both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 
Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, were fubmitted 
to with an affent as implicit, as was yielded to thofe of 
Ariftotle in all other departments of fcience. On the revival 
of a more liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, the 
merit of Ptolemy's improvements in geography was examined 
and recognized ; that fdentific language which he fir ft rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition of places is ftill 
afcertained in the fame diftinA and compendious manner, by 
ipecifying their longitude and latitude* 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general principles of Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy emulated him in the application of them j and, 
as that philofbpher had arranged all the conftellations, he ven- 
tured upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the regions 

? Sm note XXVI. ^ Sec NOTE XXVII. 
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cf the earth, which were then known, and with minute and SECT, 
bold decifion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the moft 
remarkable places in each of them. All his determinations, 
however, are not to be confidered as the refult of actual ob- 
fervation, tior did Ptolemy publifli them as fuch. AftronO- 
mical fcience was confined, at that time, to a few countries* 
A confiderable part of the globe was little vifited, and imper- 
fcdly defcribed. The pofition of a fmall number of places 
only had been fixed with any degree of accuracy. Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries and furveys of 
the Roman Empire, which the political wifdom of that great 
ftate had completed with i'mmenfe labour and expence^ 
Beyond the precinfts of the empire, he had nothing on whicli 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of travellers. 
Upon thcTe all his conclufions were founded ; and as he xefided 
in Alexandria at a time when-the trade from that city to India 
was carried on to its utmoft extent;, this fituation might have 
been-expe^ed to afford him the means of {)rocuring ample in- 
formation concerning it* But either from the imperfect man- 
ner in which that country was explored in his time, or from 
his placing too much confidence in the reports of perfons 
who bad vifited it with little attention or difcernment % his 
general delinea.tion of the form of the Indian continent is 
the moft erroneous that has been tranfinitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftoniihing miftake^ he has made the penin- 
£ila of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf of 
Cambay, from weft to ^aft^ inftead of extending, according to 

^ Sec NOTE XXVIII. « Gcogr. lib. i. c. r> 
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its real diredion, from north to fouth °. This error will 
appear the more unaccountable, when we rccoUedt that Mc-» 
gafthenes had publifhed a meafureuient of the Indian peninfula, 
which approaches near to its true dimenfionsj and that this 
had been adopted, with fomc variations, by Eratofthenes, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the 
age of Ptolemy ^ 

Although Ptolemy was led to fomv fuch an erroneous 
opinion concerning the general dimenfions of the Indian conti- 
nent, his information with refpedt to the country in detail, and 
the fituation of particular places, was more accurate; and he is 
the firft author pofleffed of fuch knowledge as enabled him to 
trace the fea-coaft, to mention the moft noted places fituated 
upon it, and to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each from 
Cape Comorin caftward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient 
navigation. With regard to fome diftrifts, particularly along 
the eaft fide of the peninfula as far as the mouth of the 
Ganges, the accounts which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exadt, as to correfpond more nearly perhaps with 
the aftual ftate of the country, than the defcriptibas whi<ih he 
gives of any other part of India. M. D'Anville, with his 
ufual induftry and difcernment, has confidered the principal 
ftations as they are fixed by him, and finds that they corre-^ 
fpond to Kilkare^ Ncgapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, 

" Sec NOTE XXIX. 

. ^ Strabo, lib, xv. loio. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 3, 4^ Diod. SicuU 
lib. ii. 148. Plin. Nat, Hift. lib. vi. c. 21. Sec NOTE XXX^ 
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^MafuIlpafUm, Point ' Gor<kwire, &c. It is foreign to the S E G T. 
.ol^e<a of thw Difquifitioni to enter into fiich a minute detail J 
but in feyeril tnftartces \ve may obfervei that not only the 
conformitj^ of j)ofitiota, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modem name«^ ig very ftrlking. The great river Cauveri is by 
Ptolemy named Cklberis ; Arcot^ in the interior country, is 
Arcati Regii( and probably the whole coaft has received its 
prefent name of Coroibandel fronv S9r Mmdutam^ or the king- 
. dom of Sorse, ^rUch ia fituated upon it ^. 

Ik the courfe of otie hundred and thirty^fix years, which 
, dapfed from the death df Strabo to l^t of Ptolemy, the com-- 
merctal intercourfe vnth India was greatly extended ; the latter 
geographer had acquired fuch an aoqeffion of new information 
concerning the Canges, that he mentions the names of fix 
different mouths of that river, and defcribes their poiitions. 
Hia delineation, however, of that part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form^ 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and bears as little 
refemblance .to the adual pofition of thofe countries. He 
ventucea, neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to that 
which he had made of the other ^tit diviiion of India, which 
I have already examined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diflinguiflies as Emporia ; 
but whether that name was given to them on account of their 
being ftaples of trade to the natives, in their traffic carried on 
from one diflxi£t of India to another, or whether they were 

^ Ptolcm. Gcogr, lib.yiu €• i. D'Anvillc, Anttq. dc Tlnde, 127, &c. 
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ports, to which veflels from the Arabian Gulf rcfbrted diredly^ 
is not rpeclfied. The latter I ihould think to be the ide» 
which Ptolemy means to convey ; but thefe regions of India 
were fo remote, and, from the timid and flow courfe of 
ancient navigation, were probably fo little frequented^ that Im 
information concerning them is extremely defective, and his^ 
defcriptions more obfcure, more inaccurate, and lefs conform^ 
able to the real date of the country, than in any part of his 
geography. That peninfula to whick be gives the name of 
the Golden Cherfonefus,. he delineates as if it ftretched diredly 
from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana Empo--^ 
ritrai, its foirthera extremity, three degrees beyond the linew 
To the eail of this peninfuia he places, what he calls- the Great 
Bay, and in the moft remote part of it the ftation of Catigara^ 
the utmoft boundary of navigation in ancient times, to which 
be aiEgns na tefs than eight degrees and a half of fbuthera 
latitude. Beyond this, he declares the earth to be al^ogethec 
unknown, and aflertsthat the land turm thence to the weft- 
ward, and flretches in that direction- until it joins the prx>* 
montory of PrafTum in Ethiopia,^ which,, accor^ug to his idea^ 
terminated the conttneat of Africa to the fouth \ In confe*- 
quence of this error, no lefs uoaccountable than enormous, he 
n^ft have believed the Erythraean Sea^. ia its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, ta be a \dSk 
bafon, without any communication with the ocean \ 



*> Ptokm. Gcogr. lib. vii. c.3. 5^ D'Anville,. Ant* dc Made, igy. 
' Sec NOTE XXXL 
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Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in which the ac- S EC T* 
counts of ignorant or fabulous travellers have involved the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, M. D'Anville has attempted to bring order; 
and, with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions with refped: 
to fome capital pofitions, which have the appearance of being 
well founded* The peninfula of Malacca is, according to bin*, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy ; but inftead of the direc^^ 
tion which he has given it, we know that it bends fome 
degrees towards the eaft, and that Cape de Romania, its 
fouthern extr^nity, is more than a degree to the north of the 
line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay of 
Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eaft fide of that Bay, cor- 
YC^onding to Catigara, is a6;uaUy as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as^ he fuppoled it to be foath of it^ 
Beyond this he mentions an inland city, to which he gives the 
name of Thinse or Sinae Metropolis^ The longitude which he 
affigns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees from his firft 
meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, and is the utmof): point towards 
the Eaft to which the ancients had advanced by iea« Its kthude 
he calculates to be three degrees, fouth of the line. If, with M* 
D*Anville, we conclude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weftern 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be the fame with 
Sinst Metropolis, Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition no^ 
lefs than fifty degrees of bngitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude'. 



• Ptolcm. Gcogr. lib. vfl. c. 3. D'Anville, Limitcs du Monde conudes An-f 
ciens au-dela du Gange. Mem.de Literat. xxxiir 604, &c. Ant. de Tlnde^ 
SuppkiD J. i6i, &c. See NOTE XXXH. 
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,B E C T, These errors of Ptclcnay conceraiiSg the isejiiDte partt 
t 1 _r ^ Afia, haw been rendered more coofpicuoiw by a miftaken 
opinion of modem times ingrafted upon theth. Sinac, the moft 
diftant (lation mentioned in his geogifaphy, has fuch a near 
refemblance in found to China, the name by which the greatcft 
and moft civilized empire In the Eafl: is known to Europeans, 
that upon their (irft acquaintance with it, they haftily concluded 
them to be the lame ; and of confcquence it was fuppofed that 
China was known to the ancients, though no point feems to be 
more afcertained, than that they never advanced by fea beyond 
that boundary which I have allotted to their liavigation. 

Having thus traced the diicoveriiss of India which the 
ancients made by ft^, I ihall next examine what addidonal 
knowledge of that country they acquired from their progrefe by 
land. It appears (as I have formerly related) that there was- a 
trade carried on early with India through the province that 
ftretch along its northern frontier.. Its various prodtwaions and 
matuifafliiu'es were tranfported by land-carriage into the interior 
patt8 of the Perfian dominions, or were conveyed, by means of 
the navigable rivers which flow through the Upper Alia, to the 
Gafpian Sea and from that ta the Euxine. While the fucoeflbrs 
of Seleucus retained the dominion of the Eaft, this continued 
to be the mode of fupplying. their fiibjeds with the commo- 
dities of India. When the Romans had extended their conqueils 
fo far that the Euphrates was the Eaftern limit of their empire, 
they found this trade ftill eflabliihed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft, by means of which they 
received an additional fupf^y of luxuries, for whidr they 

had 
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had acquired the higheft relifh, it became an objed of their S £ C T# 
policy to prote^a aod encourage it* As the progrefe of the cara- 
vans or companies of merchants, which travelled towards the 
countries whence they received the moft valuable mailufa£lures, 
particularly thofc of filk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired poOTeffion of all 
the {H-ovinces which extend from the Caipian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, the Romans 
endeavoured to render this intercourfe more fecure by a nego- 
ciation with one of the monarchs of that great empire* Of 
this fingular tranfadion there is, indeed, no veftige in the Greek 
or Roman writers ; ova knowledge of it ia derived entirdy fromi 
the Chinefe hiftoriant^ by whom we .are informed that 
An-toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus^) the king of the 
people of the Weftera Ocean, fsnt an embaify with this view t6 
Oun-'ti, who reigned over China in the hundred and fixty-fixtk 
year of the Chrlfiiaii 9era\ What was the iucoefa of this^ 
attempt is not known, nor can we fay whether il fadlilated 
fuch an intercourfe between thefe two remote nations as con--' 
tributed towards the:fupply of their mutual wants* The de%n 
certainly was not unworthy^ of the enlightened emperor of. 
Rome to whom it isafcribed. : 

It is evident, howevier, that in profecuting this trade with 
China, a confiderahle part of the extenlive countries to the, 
eaft of the Cafpian Sea muft ha^e befea travcdcd ; juid though, 

* Memoire fur les Liaifons eC le Cammcjce da Remain^, avcc les Tartares 
ct lea Chinbis, par M. dc Guignes. Mem. de Literat. xxxii. 355, &c. 
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SECT, the chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant jourmes was 
gain, yet, in the couife of ages, there muft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, who 
coald turn their attention from comniercial objedis to thofe of 
more general concern. From them fuch information was pro- 
cured, and fubjefied to fcieotific dilbuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a dcfcription of thofe inland and remoUc regioas of 
Afia", fuHy as 5tt:curate as that of feveral countrie«, of which^ 
from their vicinity, he may have been fuppofed to have re- 
ceived more diftindt accounts. Tlie fartheft point towards the 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of Afia extended, is 
Sera Metropolis, which^ from various ciccumftances, appears 
to have been in the fame Situation witli Kant-^eou, a city of 
fome note in Chen-fi, the moft w^fterly province of the 
Chinefe empire. This he places in the longitude of one 
hundred atid feventy*feven d^rees fifteen minutes, near three 
degrees <o the weft of Sinas Metropolis, which he had defcrib-t 
ed as the utmoft limit of Afia difeoveced by fea. Nor was 
Ptolemy's knowledge of this diftri£t of ACii confined only' to 
that part of it through which th]e caravans may be fuppofed 
to have i^oceeded diredly in then: route eaftward ; he liad 
received likewife fome general information concerning various 
nations towards the north, which, according to the poHtion 
flhat h^ ^ves them, occupied parts of the great plaio^of ^iaUty^ 
j^tending confiderably beyond Lafla, the capital of Thibet, and 
Ch^^refidence of the Ddai Lama. < 



• lab^ vi. c. ji—iS. 
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The la'fitudes of feveral places in this part of Ma are fixed SECT; 
by Ptolemy wiUi ibch uncommon precifion^ that we can hardly 
idoubt of their having been afcertained by adual obfervation. 
Out of many inftances of this, I fhali feledt three of places 
fitmated in very different parts of the country under review; 
The latitude of Nagara, on the river Gophenes, (the modern 
Attodc,) is, according to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty 
minutes, which co-incides predfely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftern geographer quoted by M. D*Anville \ The latitude 
of Maracanda, or. Samarcand, as fixed by him, is thirty-nine 
degrees fifteen minutes. According to the Aftronomical Tables 
of Ulug Begj^the grandfon of Hmur, whofe royal refidence 
was in that city, it is thirty-nine decrees thirty-feven minutes^* 
The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is. tbirty-dght 
degrees fifteen minutes ;! that of Kant^cheou, as determined 
by the Jefuit Miffionari^s, is thlrty*-nine degrees. I have 
enumerated thefe flriking examples of ^he co-incidence of his 
calculations with thofe eftablifhed by modern obfervations, for 
two reafiMis : One, becaufe they clearly prove that thefe re- 
mote parts of ATia had been examined with fome* confiderable * 
degree of attention ; the other, becaufe I feel great fatisfadion, 
after having^been obliged to mention feveral errors and defeds 
in Ptolemy's geography, in. rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
idence. The h&s which I have produced afford the ftrongeft 
Midcnce of the extent of his information, as well as the 
h^ . . . 

' Eclairciflrmens, &c. Englifli Tranflation, p. io« 

^ Tab. Oeogr, ap. Hudfon* Geogr. ]V][inoics, iiL 145. 

L ^ juflnefs 
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S EC T. juftoeft of his coacki&ms coofiavlftg «QU<itrie8 wkli iriiid^ 
from thcb remote iMwUioOi /ne sdig^ hi^ fiippo^ iiim M 
be l«itft aci|uidiited. i . • 

Hims^TO I hafre coiifiiMd taif sek^^ciim icoacccnii^ tl« 
knowkdge wUch the aftuscnfi^Jiad <^ loAv^ tot tbd ccmtioffttf 
I return ^low to cotAder 1^ 4tii:(yir«ries ipviddi. Hay hs^ oitde^ 
df tlie iflMds (kuated m 'vavions parts of the ocean with whidi 
k is fanmmded, afid beguii as I propqftd, with TaprodMae^ 
the greateft aad mafi; valoabk of them. Has ifland lay fo 
^hredly lo the <^cmr£e tif lumgatovs who veatuiied bqrcmd 
Oi|>e CetDOidiii e^ecskllj w^hen, accordmg to the .ancient axiodo 
cf bailing, ihey feldom Tcmuixd far from the coaft^ that ita 
|yidfitioKs otte ihcmlA have thott^b^ muft hare been detecmiaed 
with the utmoft ptecifion. These ia, howerer^ hardly 9pf 
)»oiot in the geography of the aneients more loidecided an4 
uncertahi. Prior to the age e£ Alexaoder the .0«at^ ithe name 
«f rCaprobane was unknown in Europe. In coniequenof of 
the aA^e axddSsty widi which he explosad :ever7 c^nuitiy tl^ 
he ftsbdued px ^riStad, fooN^^ini^bina^on^iQPQe ttiis^s.,^ 

have been obtained. Erpq» his tkne^ ^°^^; '^^^^PT writer, qtf 
geography' has itientioned k^ bptt their mrcounts qf it <arc j^ 
Tarkmsi md <^e« fo eontradiftory, 4&at W4( ^an hardly bdiey^; 
«beiti ^ be defaibing the faq^e Ifl^^d. Strabo^ t)be ^i^^l^eft-inrciteir 
no* eHtant^ fi0<o i^hom imthwf»mj&ff^ 
k, affirms that it was as large as Britain^ and fituated .%t 
the dift*nce of feven days, aqcwding, to fome reports,, and 
according to other, of twenty days failing j from the iJq|Uthertt 
extremity of ^be Indian^ peninfula;, &omwhich|. contrary to:^ 

what 
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whftt h kttofwfi to be its reil pofi^n, Be delcribes it as ftretch- S .EC T. 
iiig tdWtrds the weft above five hundred fta^ '. Pomponius 
Mela, the author next in order of time, it wicertaia whether 
he ihould coniider Taprobane as an ifland, or as the beginning 
ti aoothtt trarkt i but «8 oo peHoo, he fays, had ever fiiiled 
rouod it, be fycm to ibcUne towards the kMt«r opimon*. 
iPHftj gfvet- a more ample deicriptibn ef TafMrobane, which, 
inftead of bring^g any acceffion of light, involves every thing 
relating to It in ad^ional ob&uiity. After enumerating the 
varkmt and dHiordant opinioat of die Creek wrikefs, be in> 
fontts us, tliat attbafi&dors wem feftt by a king of that ifland lo 
the emperot Qaudlui, firom whom the Romarts learned- &mral 
things concerning it, which were formerly- unknown j partfeu- 
farly tbat there were five hundred towns in the ifland, and 
thit in the centrie 6f it there i^as a lake three hundred and 
feventyofive miles in circumference. Thefe aad)afl«clors were 
>aftoniihed at the fight of the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, being 
conftenatlons lirhleh did not ap||>ear In dieir iky } and weie ftill 
more amazed when: i!bey beheld ckeir fliadows p^iuf tbwardi 
ttie tixjflti, ahd thie ftrft riftf OA 4Mir left hand, iod fet oik their 
right. They affirmed 106, that in their country tiiemooi^ 
Was liiever feen utt61 die «lghA day «Aer the diange, and don* 
tlhtted to be tiflble only M Ae (bteenth \ h'» litprifing to 
fidi art atithor to imelUgenC «• fliMf tUlk&Kg aft (heft eivetim* 
fiinc^ wifltoM tf^madveirfioti) and paytioUiltly thM fc« doci 

• Stnbo, lib. li. 124. B. ]8a B. 192:; A. Jib. x«. ioL2. B. 

« Dc SMiOi^ nb.'iii. c. 7. 
' •NtfcHift. »j^<<.*t. , . » 

'■'■•' I* 1 • cot 
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SEC Ti not take notice, that ^Hat the ambaflGidora repMted ccjDflemJng; 
the appearance of ' the naooH) could aot take; place in aay 
region ctf the earth. . ' 

Ptolemy, though Co near to the age of Pllny,feem8 to^havt 
teen altogether unacquainted with his defcription t)f Tapr<>banev 
or whh the embaffy to the emperor Claudius. He places that 
iflaud oppofrte to Cape Comorin, at no great diltaace froat 
the continent, and delineates it a« ftretching frdm north to 
fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofe* 
to be fouth of the Equator; and if his reprefentation of its 
dimenfions bad been juft, it was well intitled firom its magni^ 
tude to be compared with Britfdtt'. Agathemerus, who wrote 
after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted with Ms geography^ 
confiders Taprobahe as the largeft of all iflands, and afligi^ to 
Britaia only the fecond'pUce *.. 

From this diverfity of the defcriptions gwren by ancient^wiir 
ters, it is not furprifing that the modems ihould have ente»- 
tained very different fentiments with refpe^: to thie ifland in tbe^ 
Indian ocean which was to be confidered as the fame with the 
Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. Aa both Pliny and 
Ptolemy defcribe it as' lying in part to the fouth of the Equator, 
fome learned men niaintua Sumatra to be the ifland- which co»- 
refponds to this defcription. But the great diftance of Sumatra 
from the peninfula of India does not accord with, any account 

« PtoL fib. vit. C..4. D'Anville, Ant.^6c VladCy p. 142.. 
' Lib. ii. c. 8. apua Hudfon. Get^r.- Minor. toI. ii.. 

y which 
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whidi'the Greek or Roman writers have given of the rituatipa*qr. ? E C T^ 
.Tapf obanef and we have no evidence that the nayigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The opipipn more 
generally rfeceived is^' that the Taprobane of the ancients is 
the ifland of Ceylon ;, and not only its vicinity to the continent 
qi India,; but the genei;al form of the iiland^ as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well. as the pofi^ion of feveral places in it, men- 
tioned by him, eftabliih this opinion (notwithftanding. fome 
^extraordinary miftakes, of which I fhall afterwards take notice) 
with a great degree of certainty* 

, The. other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, mentioned by^ 
;Ptolemy, might be^fhewn ^(if fuch a detail were neceffary) 
.to bejhe Andaman and Nicobar Iflands ia the Gulf of 
Bengal., 

After this long, and, lam afraid, tedious inveftigatfon of 
the progrels . made by the ancients, in exploring the diffcKnt 
parts of India,, and after tracing them as £ir as they advanced 
towards the Eail,.. either by fea or land, I fhall offer fome 
general remarks concerning the mode in which their difcoveries^ 
were condudted^ and the degree of confidence with which we 
may rely, on the accounts of them, which could not have been- 
offered with the fame advantage until this- invefUgation waa^ 
finifhed*. 

The art of delineating maps, erfiibitidg either the figure of 
the whole earth, as far as it had been explored, or that of 
particularxountries,, waa koown to the ancients j and without 

the 
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S EC T, *fhe ufe of thoni to afllft the tmagltiatko, ic wjM impofiSble to 
have formed a diftinft idea either of th« one or of ch« odiar. 
Some of tbefe maps are mentioned by Hetodotua, an4 ot)ie» 
«arl7 Creek wiiten. But no inap»>{irlor to tliofo «rhiclv vtttt 
formed in order to Uluftrate the (^tigtaphf of Ptelenlf v hftvb 
reached our times, in confequence of which it is very difficult 
to conceive whaf was the relative fituation of ^ different 
placet mentioned by ^e ancient geographers^ vnleft ^en it 
is puccifeiy afcertained by mtaiuretnent'. As (b«i, hcmievtr, 
M the mode of ma^ldng the Atuation «€ eaeh piict by l|>eeif|r- 
ing its longitnde and latitude was introduced, and came to be 
generally adop^d, every poAtion tovAd be ddlribed in com- 
pendious and fciintific t^rms. But flfll the accuracy o^ this 
tieWmWhdd, and the improvcmint in'hidh geography dctived 
from h, d^p^nds upon the mode In ^hich the ancients elUmated 
the latitude and longitude 6f placesv 

Tnonon the ancients prtjceededin determiafnfg iSn latitiade 
and longitude of places upon the fame pvinclpl^s with the 
modems, yet it wa»bymea&s of infttumentsvery indRioi* Intfteit 
conftruftion to thofe now ufed, and without the ikme mhidte 
attention to every clreumftance that may aile^ the accuracy of 
an obiervation, an attention of which long expeifenc^ only 
^n demon^ate the newffity. . In order ft aicert^n (he la^ttide 
of any placD, the. ancients obferved tlie meridian altitude of 
the fim, either by means of. the (hadow of a jperpenActilar 
^omen, or by .means «f an «ftrol«be, frdm ii^hich it was 



» S«e NOTE XXXm; • ' ' ' 
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Mfy to .compute how tauaj degoeoi and mhiutM &e pitice of f ^ p I"* 
•Uerva^n vtm dtftant fixnn the Equator. .Wheo neither of 
Ibefe methoda <cottld be employed, the^ infemKl ithe latitude of 
luy place £racD idie beft accxmots ivhich they could procure jof 
lie Icqgth of it» loogoft day. 

With sefped to decermkuog the Jongttude «f tfty plaoe,, 
they ^lere muph 4a€n*e «« ji lol&^.«« there .wa» eoly one iet of 
cel^ltial phenomeAR to w|u«h they «ouId have recoiurie. ' Thefi) 
"v^ere th« ecl|p(e8 of the .mooo .(fw thofe of the fun nfere net 
j(b weQ ui»d<vftood as to b^^ ^fervi^it to the pui|K>fe8 of 
Sec^^phy) ; the diffbreiice between the ^me at wJ^ch an edip/et- 
m» obferyed to h^in. or to end ^ two ^ilbr<ant' plaoea, gave. 
imnMiatcly the ^i^erenee hetw^en di^ ^xesMtan* of iM<t 
placea. But the difficully^f makii^ thoic obfistrvati^na vnik 
accuracy,, and the impoifilnlky of repeating theaa ofUn, reo:* 
deredthem^ fo little uie in geography, that the .ancients ia 
detenniniqg JAOgUudes were obliged, for the moft part, t<y 
have cecourfe to aOual fvrveys, pr to the vague informatioa 
wl^ifch was. to be Obtained firoBa. die rockoinaga- of faiIor8,.or dn: 
itineraries of tcavdlera^ 

. , I • • » ' ' ' ' 

\ 

OxTX thQ)iglv the anciiomt) trf meamof the operadon9> 
i^b^^h^Ir b4¥e- mentionedf could lArtcrmitte die poiition of 
pljic^ With a cenfi^rable degree- ef aocuraoy; at knd^« it 1^ 
ife^.XMacertaiii: whether of not* they had any proper mode of* 
dieterminiogfthi^,^ fi^u The navigaters of andqvtty feem rarel)^ 
to have had recourfc to aftronomical obfervation. They hadl 
Ba Inftruments fuited tp^^a mpveable and unfteady obfervatory ^ 

Lo and) 
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-S EC T. ^nd though by their pradicc of landing frequently, they might, 
ia fome meafure, have fupplted that defed, yet no ancient 
author^ as £ir as I know, has given an account of any aftro- 
fion^ical obfervation made l>y them during the courfe of' their 
voyages* It feems to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs 
fome chapters in fhewing how geography may be improved, ' 
and its errors may be redified, from the reports of navigators ^, 
that all their calculattions were founded fofely upon reckoning, 
and were not the refult of cbfervadon. Evtn after all the im- 
provements which the moderns have made in the fcience oi 
navigation, this mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo loofe and uncertain, that, from it alone, no conclufion 
can be deduced with any great degree of precifion. Amortg 
the ancients, this inaccuracy muft hive been grfeatly augmented, 
as they were accuftomed in their voyages, inftead of fteering a 
direct courfe which might have been more eafily meafured, 
to a circuitous navigation along the coaft ; and were unac- 
quainted with the compafs, or any other inftrument by which 
its bearings might have been afcertained. We find, accordingly, 
the pofition of many places which we may fuppofe to have 
been determined at fea, fixed with little exaftnefs. When, in 
confequence of an aftive trade, the ports of any country 
were much frequented^ the reickoaings of different navigators 
may have ferved in fome meafiire to corre<a each other, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their conclufions 
with a nearer approximation to truth. But in remote couh'- 
tf ies^ which have neither been the feat of military operations, 

^ I^ib. i. c. 7--' 14. 

nor 
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rior explored by caravans travelling frequently through them, S E C T. 
every thing is more vague and undefined, and the refemblance 
between the ancient defcriptions of them^ and their adual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be traced. The 
latitude of places too, as might be expected, was in general much 
more accurately known by the ancients than their longitude* 
The obfervations by which the former was determined are 
fimple, made with eafe, and are not liable to much error. 
The other cannot be afcertained precifely, without more com* 
plex operations, and the ufe of inftrumeilts much more perfeft 
than any that the ancients feem to have poileiled K Among 
the vaft number of places, the pofition of which is fixed by 
Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near to truth in 
the longitude of any one, as he has done in fixing the lati- 
tude of the three cities which I formerly mentioned as a ftrik«- 
ing, though not fmgular, inftance of his exa^nefs« 

Thbss obfervations induce me to adhere to an opinion, 
which I propofed in anodier placed that the Greeks and 
Romans, in their commercial intercourfe with India, were 
feldom led, either by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftern parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to 
confirm this opinion. Though Ptolemy beftows the appellation 
of Emporia on feveral places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches fit)m the eaftern mouth of the Ganges to th^ ex- . 
tremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, as I for- 
merly obferycd, whether from his having given them this 
name, we are to confider them as harbours frequented by fhips 
from Egypt, or merely by veflels of the country. Beyond the 

« See NOTE XXXIV; ^ Hift. of America, vol. i. p. 80. 3.15. 

M Golden 
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SECT. Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he mentions one 

II. . . • . 

t ,'_ _j Emporium only \ which plainly indicates the intercourfe with , 

this region of India to have been very inconfiderable. Had 

voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe countries of India 

been as frequent, as to have intitled Ptolemy to fpecify fo 

minutely the longitude and latitude of the great number of 

places which he mentions, he muft, in confequence of this, 

hav^ acquired fuch information as would have prevented feveral 

great errors into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 

double Cape Copnorin, and to fail up the Bay of Bengal to the 

mouth of the Ganges, fome of the ancient geographers would 

not have been f<) uncertain, and others fo widely miftaken, 

with refpefl: to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 

Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had often vifited 

the ports of the Golden Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, 

Ptolemy^s defcriptions of them muft have been rendered more 

correfpondent to their real form, nor could he have believed 

feveral places to lie beyond the line, which are in truth feme 

degrees on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients may not have 
extended to the farther India, we are certain that various 
commodities of that country were imported into Egypt, and 
thence were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts of the 
empke. From circumftances which I have already enumerate 
ed, we are warranted in concluding, that thefe were brought 
in veflels of the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 

^ Lib»vit. c. 1* 
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tbe Malabar coaft, which were, at that period, the ftaples of S E C T* 
trade with Egypt. In a country of fuch extent as India, 
where the natural produ(9aons are various, and greatly dives« 
(ified by art and induftry, an adive domeftic commerce, both 
by fea and by land, muft have early taken place among its 
different provinces* Of this we have fome hints in ancient 
authors ; and where the fources of information are fo few and 
fo fcanty, we muft reft fatisfied with hints. Among the 
different claffes, or cafts, into which the people of India were 
divided, merchants are mentioned as one% from .which we 
may conclude trade to have been one of the eftabliftied occu- 
pations of men in that country. From the Author of the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, we learn that the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft traded in veflels of. their 
own with thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade of Barygaza 
was confiderable ; and ths^t there was, at all feafbns, a number 
of country fhips to be found in the harbour of Mufiris '. By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moft valuable produftions of 
Taprobane were carried to different Emporia of India ". In 
this way the traders from Egypt might be fupplied with them, 
and thus could finiih their 'voyages within the year, which 
muft Have been protradled much longer if they had extended 
as far towards the eaft as is generally fuppofed. 

From all this it appears to be probable, that Ptolemy 
deriucd the information concerning the eaftern parts of In<Ka, 

^ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 22. ' Pcrip, Mar. Erythr. 34, 30. 

• Lib. ii. 124. B. 
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^^if ^* ^P^^ which he founds his calculations,, not fo much from any 
I / ■# dire^ and regular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe coun- 
tries, as from the reports of a few adventurers, whom aa 
enterprifing Ijpirit, or the love of gain, prompted to proceed 
beyond the ufual limits of navigation. 

Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade with India 

continued to be carried on in its former channel, and both 

Rome, the ancient capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, 

the new fieat of government, were fupplied with the precious 

commodities of that country by the merchants of Alexandria, 

.yet, until the reign of the emperor Juftinian, we have no 

new information concerning the intercourfe with the Eaft by 

fea, or the progrefs which was made in the difcovery of its 

remote regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas, ^ an Egyptian 

merchant, in the courfe of his traffic, made fome voyages 

to India, whence he acquired the fimame of Indicopleuftes ; 

but afterwards, by a tranfition not unconmion in that fuper- 

ftitioiis age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, and 

aiTumed the monaftic chara£ker^ In the folitude and leifure qf 

a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which, dignified by 

him with the name of Cbrijiian Topography^ has reached us. 

The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of thofe phi- 

lofophers, who afTert the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and 

to prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in 

length from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in breadth 

from north to fouth, furrounded by high walls, covered by 

the firmament as with, a canopy or vault} that the viciflitude 

n of 
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of day and night was occafioned by a mountain of prodigious SECT* 

height, fituated in the extremities of the norths round which 

the fun moved j that when it appeared on one fide of this 

mountain, the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 

other fide, the earth was left involved in darknefs \ But amidft 

thofe wild reveries, more fuited to the credulity of his new 

profeffion, than to the found fenfe chara£keriftiG of that ia 

which he was formerly engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what 

he himfelf had obfervcd in his travels, or what he had learned 

from others, with great fimplicity and regard for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with- the wefl 
coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names feveral places fituated 
upon it ; he defcribes it as the chief feat of the pepper trade,, 
and mentions Male, in particular, as one of the moft fre- 
quented ports on that account ^ From Male, it is probablo 
that this fide of the continent has derived its modern name 
of Malabar ; and the clufter of iflands contiguous^ to it, that of 
the Maldives. From him too we learn, that the iiland. o£ 
Taprobane, which he fuppofcs to lie at an equal diftance 
from the Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of the 
Sin^e on the eaft, had become, in confequcncc of this com- 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade; that into it were 
imported the filk of the Sina, and the precious ipices of the- 
Eaftfem countries, which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he 

^ Cofmas ap. Montfaucon Colledt. Patrutib i'u 1x3, &c. ijS*. 
f Cofoi. lib* Vu p. 138, lib. xi. 337. 

gives 
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5 E C T, gives the name of Sielediba ^^ the fame with that of Sekndib^ 
or Serendib, by which it is ftill knowa all over the Eaft. 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft information 
of a new rivd to the Romans in trade having appeared in the 
Indian feas. The Perfians, after having overturned the empire 
of the Parthians, and rc-eftablifhed the line of their ancient 
monarchs, feem to have furmounted entirely the averfion of 
their anceftors to maritime exertion, and made early and 
vigorous efforts in order to acquire a fliare in the lucrative 
commerce with India. All its confiderable ports were fre- 
quented by traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome pro- 
dudions of their own country in requeft among the Indians^ 
received the precious commodities, which they conveyed up 
the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers, Euphrateo 
and Tigris, diftributed them through every province of their 
empire* As the voyage from Perlia to India was much fhorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended with lefs expence and 
danger, the intercourfe between the t\yo countries increafed 
rapidly. A circumftance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
ftriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any note in 
India he found Chriftian churches eftabliflied, in which the 
fundlions of religion were performed by priefts ordained by the 
archbifhop of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, and 
who continued fubjedl to his jurifdidion \ India appears^ 
to have been more thoroughly explored at this period, than it 
was in the age of Ptolemy, and a greater number ojf ftrangers 

' Lib. xi. 336. « Cofin. lib* iii. 178. 
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fcem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable, how^rer, SECT, 
that, according to the account of Cofmas, none of thefe ftran- 
gers were accuftomcd to vifit the eaftern regions of Afia, but 
refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable produdions, as they were imported into Ceylon, and 
conveyed thence to the various marts of India ^ 

The frequency of open hoftilities between the emperors of 
Conftantinople and the monarchs of Perfia, together with the 
increafing rivalfliip of their fubjedts in the trade with India, 
gave rife to an event which produced a confiderable change 
in the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, both in 
drefs and furniture, became gradually more general in the 
court of the Greek emperors, who imitated and furpaffed the 
fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and magnificence ; and as 
China, in which, according to the concurring teftimony of 
Oriental writfers, the culture of filk was originally known \ 
ftill continued to be the only country which produced that 
valuable commodity ; the Perfians, improving the advantages 
which their fituation gave them over the merchants from the 
Arabian Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India to 
which filk was brought by fea from the Eaft, Having it like- 
wife in their power to molcft or to cut off the caravans, which, in 
order to procure a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled l)y land 
to China, through the northern provinces of the kingdom, they 
entirely engroffed that branch of commerce. Conftantinople was 
obliged to depend on a rival power for an article which luxury 

» Lib. xi. 337. • Hcrbclot Biblioth. Orient, artic. Harir. 
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SEC X. viewed and defired as eflential to elegance." The Perfiane, 
V -,- _f with the ufual rapacity of monopolifts, raifed the price of filk 
to fuch an exorbitant height \ that Juftinian, eager not only 
to obtain a full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indifpenfable ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com- 
merce of his fubjeds from the exadiohs of his enemies, en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally, the Chriftian monarch of 
Abyflinia, to wreft fome portion of the filk trade from. the 
Perfians. In this attempt be failed ; but when he leaft 
A. D. 551. expeded it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained, in fome 
meafure, the objed which he had in view. Two Perfian 
monks having been employed as miflionaries in fome of the 
Chriftian churches, which were eftablifhed (as we are inform- 
ed by Cofmas) in different parts of India, had penetrated into 
the country of the Seres^ or China. There they obferved the 
labours of the filk-worm, and became acquainted with all the arts 
of man in working up its produdions into fuch a variety of 
elegant fabrics. The profped of gain, or perhaps an indignant 
zeal, excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce en- 
groffed by unbelieving nations, prompted them to repair to Con- 
ftantinople. There they explained to the emperor the origin 
of filk, as wdl as the various modes of preparing and manu- 
faduring it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or very imperfedly 
underftood in Europe ; and encouraged by his liberal promifes, 
they undertook to bring to the capital a fufficient number of 
thofe wonderful infeds, to whofe labours man is fo much in* 
debted. This they accomplifhed by conveying the eggs of the 

< Procop, Hift. Arcan. c. 25, 
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filk-worm in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the SECT, 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry 
tree, and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner as in 
thofe climates where they firft became objefts of human atten- 
tion and care ". Vaft numbers of thefe infeds were foon rear- 
ed in different parts of Greece, particularly in the Peloponefus. 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk-worms with equal 
fuccefs, and was imitated, from time to time, in fevcral towns of 
Italy. In all thefe places extenlive manufactures were eftabliflied, 
and carried on, with filk of domeftic produdion. The demand 
for filk from the Eafl diminifhcd of courfe, the fubjeds of the 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have recourfe to 
the Perfiahs for a fupply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of the commercial intercourfc between 
Europe and India \ 

■ Procop, dc Bcllo Gothic, lib. ir. c. 17. 
« Sec NOTE XXXV. 
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SECTION IIL 

Inter courfe with ludia^ from the Conquejf of Egypt by the Ma^ 
bomedans^ to the Difcovery of the Pajfag€ by the Cape of 
Good Hope\ and the Eftabti/bment of the Portugue/c Dominion 
in the Eqft. 

ABOUT fourfcore years after the death of Juftinian, an S EC T; 
event happened, iTvhich occafioned a revolution ftill more 
confideraWe in the intercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Ma- 
homet, by puMifhing a new religion, feems to have animated 
his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to have called forth 
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SECT, latent paffions and talents into exertion. The greateft part of 
^_ - -' _r the Arabs, fatisfied from the earlieft times with national inde- 
pendence and perfonal liberty, tended their camels, or reared 
their palm-trees, within the precindts of their own* peninfula, 
and had little intercourfe with the ^ft of mankind, unlefs 
when they fallied out to plunder a caravan, or to rob a trs^veller. 
In fome diftrifts, however, they had begun to add the labours 
of agriculture, and the bufinefs of commerce, to the occupa- 
tions of paftoral life. All thefe orders of men, when prompt- 
ed by the enthufiaflic ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet infpircd them, difplayed, at once, all 
the zeal of miflionaries, and the ambition of conquerors* 
They fpread the do£trine of their prophet, and extended the 
dominion of his fucceffors, from the fhores of the Atlantic to 
the frontier of China, with a rapidity of fuccefs to whicb 
A. D. 640. there is nothing fimilar in the hiftory of mankind, . Egyptt 
was one of their earlieft conquefts j and as they fettled in that 
inviting country, and kept pofleflioa of it,, the Greeks were 
excluded from all intercourfe with Alexandria, to which they 
had long reforted as the chief mart of Indiai> goods. Nor 
was this the only effect which the progrefs of the Maho- 
medan arms had upon the commerce of Europe with India*. 
Prior to their invafion of Egypt, the Arabians had fubdued the 
great kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire of their 
Caliphs. They found their new fubjefts engaged in profecuting 
that extenjive trade with India, and the country to the eaft of 
it, the commencement and progrefs of which in Perfia I have 
already mentioned ; and they were fo fenfible of the great ad- 
vantages derived from it,^ that they became defirous to partake 
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ef them. As the adive powers of the human mind, wh«n S^ E C T* 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are moft capable of 
operating with force in other dhedions ;■ the Arabians, from 
impetuous warriors, foon became enterpriflng merchants. 
They^ continued to carry on the trade with India in its- former 
channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was with that ardbur 
which charaderizes all the early efforts of Mahomet's follow-^ 
ers. In a ihort time they advanced far beyond the boundaries- 
of* ancient navigation, and" brought many of the moft precious 
commodities of the £aft diredly from the countries which 
produced them* In order to engrofs all the profit arifmg from 
the fale of them, the Caliph Omar ', a few years after the 
conqtieft of Perfia^ founded the city of Baflbra, onthe^weftem 
banks of the great ftream formed by the jundioa of the 
Euphrates^ and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the command 
of thefe two rivers, by which goods imported from India were 
conveyed into alF parts of Afia. With fuch difcernment was 
die fituation cholen,. that Baffora/ foon became a place of trade 
hardly inferior to Alexaadriai^ 

This general information with refpedl' to the trade of the- 
Arabians with India, which is all that can be derived from 
the hiftorians of that period, is confirmed and illuftrated by 
the Relation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf towards the 
Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant in the year of the 
Chriftian asra eight hundred and fifty-one, about two centuries 

* Herb'cLBiblioth. Orient, artic, Bafrah 

after 
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SEC T. after Perfia was fubjedted to the Caliphs, and explained by the 
Commentary of another Arabian, who had likewife vifited the 
Eaftern parts of Afia*. This curious Relation, which enables 
us to fill up a chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica- 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for defcribing more in 
-detail the extent of the Arabian difcoveries in the Eaft, and 
the mann« in which they made them« 

Though fome have imagined that the wonderful property 
of the magnet, by which it communicates fuch virtue ta a 
needle or (lender rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long before it was 
obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, both from the Relation of 
the Mahometan merchant, and from tnuch concurring evi« 
dence, that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefc, were 
4eftitute of this faithful guide, and that their mode of navi'^ 
gation was not more adventrous than that of the Greeks and 
Romans ^ They fteered fervilely along the coaft, feldom 
ilretching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of land, and as 
they fliaped their courfe in this timid manner, their mode 
of reckoning was defedive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved ia that of the Greeks and Romans *. 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the progrefe of 
the AraWans towards the Eaft extended far beyond the Gulf 

^ See NOTE XXXVI. * Relation, p. 2: 8, &c. 

' Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedans firft entered . 
China, p^ 143. 
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•T Siam, the boundary of European navigation. They ^)ecame ff E C T*. 
acquainted wkh Sumatra, and the other iflands of the great * . 

indiai^ Archipelago^ and advanced as far as the city of Canton 
ki ChiiUk Nor are thefe difcoveries to be confidcred as the 
fSkSi of die cnterprifmg curiofity of individuals j they were 
•wing to a regular commerce carried on^ from the Perfiait 
Gulf with China,, and all the intermediate countries. Many 
Mahomedans, imitating the example of the Perfians defcribed 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, fettled in India and the countries 
beyond it^ They were fo mtmenous in the dty of Canton,. 
tiiat the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) permitted 
them to have a Cadi or judge of their own fed, who decided 
oontroverftes among his countrymen by their own laws,, and 
prefided in all the fundions of religion ^ In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan^ faith, and the 
Arabian language wasunderftood and fpoken in almoft every 
fea^Tt of any not^* Ships from China and different places of 
India traded in the Perfian Gulf ^, and by the fi^equency off 
mutual interconrfe, a:li the nations of die Eail became better 
acquainted with each other ^ 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new information concern- 
ing China and India we receive from 'the two authors I have 
mentioned. They point out the fituation of Canton, now fo* 
well known to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of exa^— • 

iiefe. They take notice of the general ufe of filk among thej 

• Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p, ig. Inquiry, p, 171, &c» 
\ See NOTE XXXVH- « Relation, p. 8. 
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S EC T, Chinefe. They are the firft who mention their celebrated 
i' manufafture of porcelane, which, .on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency^ they compare to glafs. They defcribe the 
tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its leaves ; and from the great 
revenue which was levied (as they inform us) from the con-^ 
fumption of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the favour- 
ite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth century^ as it is at 
prefent **. 

Even with refped to thofc parts of India which the Greeks 
and Romans were accuftomed to viiit, the Arabians had ac- 
quired more perfed information. They mention a great em- 
pire ellaUijQied on the Malabar coaft, governed by monarchs 
whofe authority was paramount to that of every power in 
India, Thefe monarchs were diftinguiflied by the appdlatioa 
of Balcbara^ a name yet known in India \ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo frequently men- 
tioned in the accounts of the firft voyages of *hc Portuguefc 
to India, poflefled fome portion of their dominions. They 
celebrate the extraordinary progrefs which the .Indians, had 
made in aftronomical knowledge, a circumftance which feems 
to have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and affert 
that in tjhis branch of, fcionce they were far fuperior to the moft 
enlightened nations . of the Eaft, on which account their 
fqvereign was denomjbated the. King of Wifdom ^ Other 
peculiarities in the political inftUutions, the mode of judicial 

* Relation, j). 2r. ^5. ^ Hcrbclot, arlic. Hind. & Belbar. 

* Relation, p. 37. 53. 
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proceedings, the paftimes, and the fuperftitions of the Indians, 
particularly the excruciating mortifications and penances of 
the faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the fuperior know-^ 
ledge which the Arabians had acquired df the manners of that 
people. 

The fame commercial fpirit, or religious zeal, which prompted 
the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the 
£aft, animated the Chriftians <>f that kingdom. The Neftorian 
churches planted in Perfia, under the protedion firft of its 
native fovereigns, and afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, 
were numerous, and governed by refpedable ecclefiaftics* 
They had early fent miffionaries into India, and eftablifhed 
churches in different parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly 
related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians 
extended their navigation as far as China, a more ample field, 
both for their commerce and their zeal, opened to their view* 
If we may rely on the concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, 
in the Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed by the teftimony of 
the two Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were attend- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
number of Chriftians in India and China was very confident- 
ble '• As the churches in both thefe countries received all their 
ccclefiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordained by the 
CatboUcos^ or Neftorian Primate, whofe fupremacy they ac- 
knowledged, this became a regxilar channel of intercourfe and 
intelli^nce ; and to the combined effect of all thefe circum*- 

\ Sec NOTE XXXVIIL 
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SECT, ftances, we are indebted for the information wo receive from 
III. ' » 

the t*wo Arabian writers % concerning thofe regions of Afia 

which the Greeks and Romans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian fubjeds of 
the Caliphs continued to extend their knowledge of the Eaft, 
the people of Europe found themfelves excluded almoft 
entirely from any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
port of Alexandria was now fhut, and the new lords of the 
Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with Supplying the demand in their own 
vaft dominions for the commodities of the Eaft, negleded to 
convey them, by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 
towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent inhabitants of 
Conftantinople, and other great. cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, tp which they had been long accus- 
tomed, with fuch impatience, that all the adivity of commerce 
was exerted, in order to find a remedy for an evil which they 
deemed intolerable. The difficulties which were to be fur- 
mounted in order to accomplifh this, afford the moft ftriking 
proof of the high eftimation in which the commodities of the 
Eaft were held at that time. The filk of China was purchafed in 
Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that empire, and conveyed 
thence by a caravaK, in a march of eighty or a hundred days, 
to the banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and carried 
down the ftream of that river to the Cafpian. After a dan- 
gerous voyage acrofs that fea, and afcending the river Cyrus as 
far as it is navigable, it was conduced by a flxort land-carriage 

■ Relation, p. 39. 
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of five days to the river Phafis", which falls into the Euxinc or S EC T» 
Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and well known courfe, it was - 

tranfported to Conftantinople. The conveyance of commodities 
from that region of the Eaft, now known by the name of In- 
doftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe. They were 
carried from the banks of the. Indus, by a route early frequented, 
and which I have already defcribed, either to the river Oxus, 
or diredly to the Cafpian, from which they held the fam^ 
courfe to Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall bulk, and of 
coniiderable value, could bear the expence of fuch a mode of 
conveyance j and in regulating the price of thofe commodities, 
not only the expence, but the rifque and danger of conveying^ 
them, were to be taken into account. In their journey acrofs 
the vad plain extending from Samarcande to the frontier of 
China, caravans were expofed. to the alTaults and depredations^ 
of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and other roving tribes 
which infeft the north-eaft of Afia, and which have always: 
confidered the merchant and traveller as their lawful prey ; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their journey from 
the Cyrus to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, a 
country noted, both in ancient and in modem times, for the 
thievjfh difpofition of its inhabitants. Even under all thefe 
difadvantages, the trade with the Eaft was carried on with, 
ardoun Conftantinople became a confiderable mart of Indian 
^nd Chinefe commodities, and the wealth which flowed into it 

» Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 47. 
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S E C T. In cohfcqucnce of this, not only added to the fplendour of 
that great citj, but feems to have retarded^ for fome timei the 
decline of the empire of which it was the capitaL 

As far as we may venture to conjedure, from 'the imper« 
fed information of cotemporary hiftcmans, it was chiefly by 
the mode of convejrance which I have defcribed, perilous and 
operofe as it was, /that Europe was fupplied with the commo-- 
dities of the £aft, during more than two centuries. Through** 
out that period the Chriftians and Mahomedans were engaged 
in almoft uninterrupted hoftilities } profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalfhip for power, heightened by religious 
zeal, naturally excites. Under circumftances which occafioned 
iuch alienation, commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfifl, 
and the merchants of Chriftendom either did not refort at all 
to Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples. for 
the commodities of the Eaft, after they were in poifeflion of 
the. Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, furmounting their 
abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted them to vifit the marts 
which they had long frequented, it was with much caution and 
diftruft. 

While the difficukies of procuring the produflions of the 
Eaft wer^ thus augmented, the people of Europe became more 
defirous of obtaining them* About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a 
greater degree of independence than they formerly pofTefTed, 
began to cultivate the arts of domeftic induftry, with an ardour 
and ingenuity uncommon in the middle ages. The efied of 
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thefc exertions was fuch an increafe of wealth, as created new SECT. 
wants and defires, and formed a tafte for elegance and luxury, ^ 

which induced them to vifit foreign countries in order to 
gratify it. Among men in this ftage of their advance- 
ment! the productions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general ufe. Several 
circumflances which indicate this revival of a commercial ipirit, 
are coUeded by the induftrious Muratori, and, from the clofe 
of the feventh century, an attentive obferver may difcern faint 
traces of its progrefs \ 

£v£N in enlightoied ages, when the tranfaOions of nations 
are obferved and recorded with the greateft care^ and the ftore 
of hiftorical materials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of commerce, that 
every attempt towards a regular deduction of them, has been 
found ah undertaking of the utmoft difficulty. The aera, 
however, to which I have conduced this Difquifition, is one 
^f the periods in the annals of mankind concerning which 
hiftory furnifhes moft fcanty information. As it was chiefly 
in the Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any 
efforts were made to procure the commodities of India, and 
the other regions of the Eaft, it is only from the Hiftorfank 
of thofc eountries we can expefl: to find any account of that 
trade. But from the age of Mahomet, until the time when 

» Antiquit. Ital. medij JEn^ ii. 460. 408. 410. 883. 885* 894. Rer. 
Ital. Script, ii* 487. 

the 
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B E C Tm the Comnerii afcended the throne of Conftantinople, a period 
of more than four centuries and a half, the Byzantine hiftory it 
contained in meagre chronicles, the ^compilers of which fel* 
dom extended their views beyond the: intrigues in the palace, 
the fadlions in the theatre, or the difputes of theologians* 
To them the monkifli annalifts of the different ftates and cities 
of Italy, during the fame period, are (if poffible) far inferior 
in merit, and In the early accounts of thofe cities which have 
been moft celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearch 
with little fuccefs for the origin pr nature of that trade by 
which they firft rofe to eminence ^ It.is manifeft, however, 
from the flighted attention to the events which happened in 
the feventh and eighth tentuHcs, that the Italian ftates, while 
their coafts were continually infefted by the Mahomedans, who 
had made fome fettlements there, and had fubjeded Sicily 
almoft entirely to their dominion, .could not trade with much 
confidence ai>d f^curity in Egypt and Syria. With what 
implacable h?itred Chriftians viewed Mahotnedans, as the dit 
ciples of an impoftor, is well known ; and aS all the nations 
which profeffed the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and Weft, 
had mingled the worftiip of angels and faints with that of the 
Supreme Being, and had adorned their churches with pi<3xires 
and ftatues; the true Mofleips confidered themfelves as the 
only affertors of the unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of 
every denomination with abhorrence^ as idolaters. Much time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, fo far as tp ren- 
der intercourfe in any degree cordial. 

^ Sec NOTE XXXIX. 

Mean- 
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Meanwhile a ufte for the luxuries of the Eaft continued SECT, 
not only to fpread in Italy, but, from imitation of the Italians, 
or from fome improvement in their own fituation, the* people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equ^ly fond of them. But the profits exadted by the 
' ^lerchants of Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
thoTe preciops commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompted 
them to make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view^ they not only opened a trade, with Conftan- 
tinople, but ventured ^t times to vifit the ports of Egypt and 
Syria i. This eagern^fs of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the pr.odudions ,of India, and, on the other hand, 
the immenfe advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjeds derived from the faie of them, induced both fo far ta 
conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to carry on a traffic 
*manifeftly for their common benefit. How far this traffic 
^extended, and in what mode it was condu£led by thefe new 
adventurers, the fcanty information which can be gathered 
from contemporary writers, does not enable me to trace with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that this communication 
would have produced infenfibly its ufual efFedt, of familiarizing 
^nd reconciling men of hoftile principles and difcordant man- 
ners to one another, and a regular commerce might have been 
eftablifhed gradually between Ghriftians and Mahometans, 
,upon fuch equal terms, that the nations of Europe might 
have received all the luxuries of the Eaft, by the fame channels^ 
in which they were formerly conveyed to them, firft by the 

^ Mem. dc Literat. torn, xxxvii* p. 467, &c. 483* 
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S EC T. Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, r^eJA by the 
i„ / I » Romans, and at laft by the fubje^s of the Conftantinopolitaa 
empire* 

But whatever might have been the influence of this grow- 
ing correfpondence, it was prevented from operating with 
fuU fffe€t by the crufades, or expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, which, during two centuries, occupied the 
profefTors of the two rival religions, and contributed to alie- 
nate them more than ever from each other. I have, in ano- 
ther work \ contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the moft Angular, perhaps, and the longeft 
continued, .of any that occurs in the hiftory of our ipecies ; 
and I pointed out iuch efieds of it upon government, upon 
property, ;upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objeds of my enquiry. At prefent my atten- 
tion is confined to obferve the commercial coufeqiieaces of the 
iCrufades, and how far they contributed to retard, or to promote^ 
;the conveyance of Indian conmiodities into Europe 

To fix an idea of peculiar fandity to that country, which 
the Author of our Religion feleded as the place of his refi- 
•dence wh3e on earth, and in which he accomplifhed the 
redemption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural to the 
human mind, that, from the firft eftablifliment of Chriftianity, 
ithe vifiting of the holy places in Judea was confidered as an 
exercife of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to cherifli 

' Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. >• 26. edit 1787. 
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a fpirit of devotion. Through fuccccding ages, the pradice * E ^ T. 
continuddy and increafed in every part of Chriftendom. When 
Jerufalem w^as fubje€led to the Mahomedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigue and expence of a didant 
pilgrimage, the imdertaking wras viewed as ftill more merito-v 
nous. It was fomctimes enjoined as a penance to ba perform- 
ed by heinous tranfgreflbrs. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both cafes it; Was 
deemed an expiation for all pad offences. From various caufes, 
which I have clfewhere enumerated % thefc pious vifits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Not only individuals in the lower and middle ranks 
of life, but perfons of fuperior condition, attended by large 
retinues, and numerous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jerufalem* 

In all their operations, however, men have a wonderful 
dexterity in mingling fome attentioa to intereft with thofe 
fundions which feem to be mofl: purely fpiritual. The Ma- 
homedan caravans which, in obedience to the injundions of 
their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, are not com- 
pofed, as I ftiall hereafter explain more fully, of devopt pil- 
grims only, but of merchants, who, both in going and return- 
ing, are provided with fuch an aflbrtment of goods, that they 
carry on a confiderable traific \ Even the Faquirs of India, 
whofe wild enthufiafhx iieems to elevate them above all folicl* 

• Hift.of Charles V. vol. i. p. 27. 285. 
< Viaggi di Ramufio, vol. i. p. 151, 152. 

■ P tude 
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^ \n '^* ^^^ about the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pUgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, by trading in 
every country through which they travel ". In like manner, 
it was not by devotion alone that fuch numerous bands of 
Chriftian pilgrims were induced lo 'vifit Jerulalem. • To many 
of them commerce was the chief motive of undertaking that 
diftant voyage, and by exchanging the productions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities of Afia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were diffufed through every part 
of the Caliphs dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur- 
niflied their countrymen with fuch an additional fupply of 
Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their relifh for them ''•. 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, prior to the 
crufades, mark the influence of the frequent pilgrimages to 
the Eaft upon commerce, they become fo confpicuous after 
the commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the eye of 
every obferver. Various circumftances concurred towards this, 
from an enumeration of which it will appear, that by attend- 
ing to the progrefs and effeds of the crufades, confiderable 
light is thrown upon the fubjefl: of my inquiries. Great 
armies, conduced by the moft illuftrious nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing fpirit in all the 
kingdoms of it, marched towards Paleftine, through countries 
far advanced beyond thofe which they left, in every fpecies of 
improvement* They beheld the dawn of profperity in the 

• See NOTE XL. 

f Gul. Tyr^ Kb. xvii. c. 4. p. 933. ap. GeftaDei per F^^ancos. 
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rqpublics of Italy, which had begun to vie with each other in SECT* 
the arts of induftry, and in their efforts to engrofs the lucra- 
tive commerce with the Eaft. They next admired the more 
advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour in Conftantinople, 
raifed to a pre-eminence above all the cities then known, by 
its extenfive trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They afterwards ferved in 
thofe provinces of A(ia through which the commodities of the 
Eaft were ufually conveyed, and became mafters of feveral 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade. They eftabliihed 
the kingdom of Jerufalem, which fubfifted near two hundred 
years- They took poffeffion of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a century. Amidft fuch a 
variety of events and operations, the ideas of the fierce 
warriors of Europe gradually opened and improved ; they 
became acquainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubduedj they obferved the fources of their 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this knowledge. Antiocl^ 
and Tyre, when conquered by the crufaders, were flouriihing 
cities, inhabited by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the 
nations trading in the Mediterranean with the productions of 
the Eaft % and as far as can be gathered from incidental occur- 
rences, mentioned by the Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, 
being moftly priefts and monks, had their attention dire£led to 
objefts very different from thofe relating to commerce, there 
is reafon to believe that both in Conftantinople, while fubjeft 

y Gd. Tyr. lib. xUi. c. 5. Alb. Aquenf. Hift. Hierof. ap. Gcfta Dei, 
vol. i. p. 247. . 

P4 to 
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SECT, to tht Franks, and ia the ports of Syria acquired by the 
Ckriftians^ the, long-eftabliflied trade with the Eift continued to 
be protected and -encourageA. 

But though commerce may have been only a fecondary^ 
cbjeft with the martial leaders of the crufades, eo^^ed ia> 
perpetual hoftilities with the Turks on one hand, and widv 
the Soldans of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objedt 
with die aflbciates, in conjunction with whom they carried oa- 
their operations. Numeraus as the armies were which afTumed 
the "crofs^ and cnterprifing as the fanatical zeal was withv 
which they were animated, they could not have accompliftied 
their purpofe, or even have reached the feat of their warfare^ 
without fecuring the affiftance of the ItaKan ftates* None of tlic 
other European powers could either furnifli a fuflScient number 
of tranfports to convey the armies of the crufaders to the coaft 
of Dalmatia, whence Aey marched to Coiiftantinople, the place 
of general rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them witK 
military ftores and provifions in fuch abundance as to enable 
them to invade a diftant country. In all the fucceffive e3q>e- 
ditions, the fleets of the Genoefe, of the Pifans, or of the 
Venetians, kept on the coaft as the armies advanced by laBd, 
and fupplying them, from timfe to time, with whatever was 
wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch of commerce 
which, in every age, has been extremely lucrative. It was 
with all the interefted attention of merchants^ that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the redudtion of any place in which 
they found it for their intereft to fettle, they obtained from 
the crufaders valuable immunities of different kinds; freedom 

5 of 
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of trade'; an abatement of the ufual duties paid for what § E C T^ 

v?.as imported and exported, or a total exemption from them ; 

the property of entire fuburl^s in forae cities^ and of extenfive 

ftreets in others ; and a privilege granted to every perfon who 

rcfided within their precinSs, or who traded under their pro- 

tedion, of being tried by their own laws^ and by judges- oT 

their own appointmcm '. In confequenee of fo many advaji^- 

tages, we can trace, during the progreft of the crufades, a^ 

lapid increafe of wealth and of power in all the commercial 

ftatcs of Italy. Every port open to trade was frequented by 

their merchants, wIk)^ having now engroflbd entirely the com-«» 

m^ce of the Eaft, flarove with fudb afiive emulation to find 

new maxkets for the commodities which it fumiihed, that they^ 

extended a tafte for them to maoy ptots of Europe ift wtiicb 

they had hitherto been little know©^ 

Two events happened, prior to the tennination of the Holy 
War^ whicb> by acquiring to the Venetians and Genoefe the 
poflfeflion of feveral provinces in the Greek empire, ^n^:bkd 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly with all the produce- 
lions of the Eaft* llie firft was the conqueft of Conftanti- 
aople, in the year one thoufend two hundred and four, by tht 
Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth crufade. An account 
©f the political interefts and intrigues whidi formed this 
alliance, and turned the hallowed ^rms deftined to deliver the 
Holy City from the dominion of infidels, agaiiift a Chriftias 
monarch, is foreign from the defign of this Difqmfition^ 

» Hift. of Charles V* vol. i. p. 34» 

Conftan- 
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SECT. Conftantinople was taken by ftorm, and plundered by the confer 
derates. An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial throne. 
The dominions which ftill remained fubjedt to the fucceflbrs of 
Conftantinc, w^re divided into four parts, one of which being 
allotted to the new emperor, for fiipporting the dignity and 
cxpence of government, an iequal partition of the other three 
was made between the Venetians and the chiefs of the crufade. 
The former, who^ both in concerting and in condudiing this 
enterprife^ kept their eye fteadily fixed on what might be 
moft for the emolument of their commerce, fecured the t«- 
ritories of greateft value to a trading people. They obtained 
fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that time the feat of flourifh- 
ing manufadures, particularly of filk. They became matters 
of feveral of the largeft and beft cultivated iilands in the 
Archipelago, and cftablifhed a chain of fettlements,^ partly 
military and partly commercial, extending from the Adriatic 
to liie Bofphorus *. Many Venetians fettled in Conftantinople, 
and without obftruftion from their warlike aflbciates, litde 
attentive to the arts of induftry, they engrofled the various 
branches of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attracted their atterition ; the filk 
trade, and that with India. From the reign of Juftinian, it 
was moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, that 
filkr worms, which .he firft introduced into Europe, were 
reared. The produdJ: of their labours was manufaftured 
into fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the empire. 

* Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. p. 3i8« Mar. 
Sanuto Vite de Duchi di Venez. Murat. vol. xxii. p. 532. 

But 
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But it was in Conftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, SECT, 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high price was 
greateft, and there, of confequence, the commerce of filk 
naturally centered. In afforting cargoes for the feveral ports 
in which they traded, the Venetians had for fome time found 
filk to be an effential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requeft in every part of Europe. By the refidence 
of fo many of their citizens in Conftantinople,- and by the 
immunities granted to them, they not only procured filk in 
iiich abundance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them' to carry 
en trade more extenfively, and with greater profit than for- 
merly, but they became fa thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of the filk manufacture, as induced them to atten^pt 
the eftablifhment of it in their own dominions. The meafures 
taken for this purpofe by individuals, as well as the regulations^ 
framed by the ftate, were concerted with fo much prudence, 
and executed, with fuch fuccefs, that in a fhort time the filk 
fabrics^of Venice vied with thofe of Greece and Sicily, and 
contributed both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 
fphere of its commerce. At the fame time, the Venetians 
availed themfelves of the influence which they had acquired 
in Conftantinople, in order to improve their Indian trade. 
The capital of the Greek empire, befides the means of being 
fupplied with the prod'udions of the Eaft, which^ it enjoyed 
in common with the other commercial cities of Europe, re- 
ceived a confiderable portion of them l^ a channel peculiar to 
itfelf. Some of the moft valuable commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
defcribed,. to the Black Sea, and thence by a fhort navigation 

to 
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to Conftantinople, To this market, the beft ftorcd of any 
except Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and the 
goods which they purchafed there, made an addition of great 
confequence to what they were accuftomed to acquire in the 
ports of Egypt and JSyria. Thus while the Latin empire in 
Conftantinople fubfi%d, the Venetians poffefled fiich advantages 
over all their rivals^ that their commerce extended greatly, and 
it was chiefly from them every part of Europe received the 
commoditie* of the Eaft. * 

The other event which I had in view, was tlic fubyerfion 
of the dominion of the Latins in Conftantinople, and the re- 
eftablifliment of the Imperial family on the throne. This was 
effedled after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tratifient 
effort o£ vigour, with which indignation at a foreign yoke 
animated the Greeks, and partly by the powerful afliftance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. The 
Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages which the Vene- 
tians, their rivals in trade, derived from their union with the 
Latin emperors of Conftantinople, that in order to deprive 
Aem of thefe, they furnaounted the moft deep-rooted pre- 
judices of their age, and combined with the fchifmatic Greeks 
to dethrone a monarch protefted by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at that time made the 
greateft princes tremble. This undertaking, boW and impious as 
it was then deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recompence for their 
iignal ferviccs, the gratitude or weaknefe of the Greek emperor, 
among other donations, beftowed upon the Genoefe Pera, the 
^hief fuburb of Conftantinople, to be held as a fief of the empire, 

together 
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together with fuch exemption from the accuftomed duties on S E C T. 

goods imported and exported, as gave them a decided fupe- 

riority over every competitor in trade. With the vigilant 

attention of merchants, the Genoefe availed themfelves of this 

favourable fituation. They furrounded their new fettlement in 

Pera with fortifications. They rendered their fafl:ories on thd 

adjacent coafts places of ftrength ^. They were matters of 

the harbour of Conftantinople more than the Greeks them- 

felves. The whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 

hands ; arid not fatisfied with this, they took pofleffion of part 

of the Cherfonefust Taurica, the modern Crimaea, and rendered 

CafFa, its principal town, the chief feat of their trade with the 

Eaft, and the port in which all its productions, conveyed to 

the Black Sea by the different routes I have formerly defcribed, 

were landed *". 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa became the 
greateft commercial power in Europe ; and if the enterprifmg 
induftry and intrepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the diredion of wife domeftic policy, it might have long held 
that rank. But never was there a contraft more ftriking, than 
between the internal adminiftration of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, government was con- 
duced with.fteady fyftematic prudence j in the latter, it was 

*» Niceph. Gregor. lib. xi, c. i. §. 6. lib. xvii. c. i. §. 2. 

* Folieta Hift. Gcnuenf. ap. Graev. Thef. Antiq. ItaL i. 387. Dc Ma- 
rinis de Genuenf. Dignit* ib. 1486. Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c i2. Ma- 
rat Annal. d* Ital. lib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XLL 
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confiftent in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the 
other was agitated with all the ftorms and viciffitudes of fadion* 
The increafe of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterbalance the defeds 
in its political conftitution ; and even in its moft profperous 
ftate we may difcern the appearance of fymptoms which fore- 
boded a diminution of its opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the afcendant 
which they had acquired in the Greek empire, the Venetians 
felt their commercial tranfadions with it to be carried on upon 
fuch unequal terms, that their merchants vifited Conftantinople 
feldom, and with reludance; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded 
in the various parts of Europe which they were accuflomed to 
fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient ftaples of 
that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was the chief, and the moft 
abundantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods by 
land through Afia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, 
was often rendered impradicable by the incurfions of Turks, 
Tartars, and other hordes, which fucceflively defolated that 
fertile country, or contended for the dominion of it. But 
under the military and vigorous government of the Soldans 
of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were fteadily maintained 
in Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, was 
open to all. In proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe, in 
engroffing the commerce of Conftantinople and the Black 

Sea, 
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Sea*, the Venetians found it more and more neceflary to en- SECT, 
large their tranfadiqns with Alexandria, 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels being con-, 
fidered, in that age^ as unbecoming the charader of Chriftians, 
the fenate of Venice, in order to filence its own fcruples, or 
thofe of its fubjeds, had recourfc to the infallible authority of 
the Pope, who was fuppofed to be poffefled of power to dif- 
penfe with the rigorous obfervation of the moft facred laws, 
and obtained permiflion from him to fit out annually a fpeci«- 
fied niunber of fhips for the ports of Egypt and of Syria ^. 
Under this fandion, the republic concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with the Soldans of Egypt, on equitable terms ; in con- 
fequence of which the fenate appointed one conful to refide in 
Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, in a public charader, 
and to exercife a mercantile jurifdidion, author ifed by the 
Soldans. Under their protedion, Venetian merchants and 
artifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual interefts efta^- 
blifhed, for the firft time, a fair and open trade between Chdf- 
tians and Mahomedans^ 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were alternately making 
thofe extraordinary efforts, in order to cngrofs all the advan- 
tages of fupplying Europe with the produdions of the Eaft, 
the republic of Florence, originally a commercial democracy, 

- Sec NOTE XLII. ' Sec NOTE XLIIL 

' Sandi Storia Civile Vcneziana, lib. v. c. 15. p. 248, &c. 
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SECT, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to- trade, and tbc genius 
of the people, as well as the, nature of their inftitutions, were 
fo favourable to its progrefe, that the ftate advanced rapidly in 
power, and the people in opulence. But as the Florentines 
did not poflefs any commodious fea-port, their adive exertion^ 
were direfted chiefly towards the improvement of their ma- 
nufadures, and domeftic induftry. About the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the Florentine manufadures of various 
kinds, particularly thofe of filk and woollen cloth, appear from 
the enumeration of a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been 
very confiderable ^. The conne<Stion which they formed in 
diflferent parts of Europe, by furnifhing them with the pro- 
dudions of their own induftry,, led them to engage in another 
branch of trade, that of banking. In this they foon became 
io eminent, that the money-tranfadions of almoft every king- 
dom in Europe pafled through their hands, and in many of 
them they were entrufted with the coUedlion and adminiftration 
of the public revenues. In confequence of the adivity attd fuccefe 
with which they conducted their manufafturcs and money-.^ 
tranfaftions, the former always attended with certain ^though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high degree, at a 
period when neither the intereft of money, nor the premium 
on bills of exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, and many of its 
citizens extremely ojpulent. Cofmo di Medici, the head of a 
family which rofe from obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the moft wealthy merchant ever known in Eu- 

^ Giov. Villani Hift. Fiorcnt. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiii. p. 823. 
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rope * ; and in a&s of public munificence, as well as of private SECT. 
generofity, in the patronage of learning, and in the encou- « - -* r 
ragement of ufefnl and elegant arts, no monarch of the age 
could vie with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft mer- 
cantile tranfadions, carried on any commerce with the Eaft, I 
have not bten able to difcover ^ It is more probable, I fliould 
think, that their trade was confined to , the fame articles with 
that of their countrymen. But as foon as the commonwealth, 
by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired a communication with A.C. 1405, 
the ocean, Cofmo di Medici, who had the chief direftion of 
its affairs, endeavoured to procure for his country a fhare in 
that lucrative commerce, which had raifed Venice and Genoa 
fo far above all the other Italian dates. With this view am- A, C. i425» 
bafladors were fent to Alexandria, in order to prevail with the 
Soldan to open that, and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the fubjeds of the republic, and to admit them to a participa- 
tion of all the commercial privileges which were enjoyed by 
the Venetians. The negociation terminated with fuch fuccefs, 
that the Florentines feem to have obtained fome fhare in the 
Indian trade ^ ; and foon after this period, we find fpicgs enu- 
merated among the commodities imported by the Florentines 
into England *. 



^ Fr. Mich. Brutus ftift. Flor. p. 37, 62, Chron. Eugubinum ap. 
Murat. Script. Rcr. lul. vol. xiv. p. 1007. Denina RevoL d* Italie, torn, vk 
p. 263, &c 

* Sec NOTE XLIV. ^ Scc NOTE XL V. 

^ Hakluyt, vol. i# p. 193. 
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In fome parts of this Difquifitiori, concerning the . nature 
and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have been obliged to 
grope my way, and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the period when 
the modern ideas, with refpeft to the importance of commerce, 
began to unfold, and attention to its progrefs and efFedts became 
a more confiderable objeft of policy, we may hope to carry 
on what refearches yet remain to be made, with greater cer- 
tainty and precifion. To this growing attention we are 
indebted for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by his 
countrymen, about the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They were fupplied, as he informs us, with the produd;ions 
of the Eaft in two different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and 
high value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the Tigrfe to Baffora, 
and thence to Bagdat, from which they were carried to fome 
port on the Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome portion of 
the more valuable articles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal (though 
contrary to a favourite projedi which he had in view when 
he wrote the treatife to which I refer) that, fr6m the ftate 
of the countries through which the caravans pafled, this 

6 mode 
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mode of conveyance was frequendy precarious, and attended S E C T, 
with danger ". 

It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians found always 
a certain and full fupply of Indian goods ; and as thefe were 
conveyed thither chiefly by water-carriage, they might have 
purchafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had not 
impofed upon them duties which amounted to a third part of 
their full value. Under this and every other difad vantage, 
however, it was neceflary to procure them, as from many con- 
curring circumftances, particularly a more extenfive intercourfc 
eflabli(hed among the diflerent nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to increafe greatly during the fourteenth 
century. By the irruptions of the various hoftile tribes of 
Barbarians, who took pofleffion of the greater part of Europe, 
that powerful bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely diflblved, and 
fuch difcouragement was given to the communication of one 
nation with another, as would appear altogether incredible, if 
the evidence of it refted only upon the teftimony of hiftorians, 
and were not confirmed by what is ftill more authentic, the 
exprefs enaftment of laws. Several ftatutes of this kind, 
which difgrace the jurifprudence of almoft every European 
nation, I have enumerated and explained in another work \ 
But when the wants and defires of men multiplied, and they 
found that other countries could furnifhthe means of fupplying 

"» Mar. Sanuti Secreta Fidelium Crucis, p. 22, &c. ap, Bongarfium, 
» Hift. of Charles V, vol. i. p. 92. 291. &c. . 
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SECT, and gratifying them, the hoftile fentiments which kept 
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nations at a diftance from each other abated, land mutual 
correfpondence gradually took place# From the time of the 
crufades, which firft brought people hardly known to one 
another, to aflbciate and to aft in concert during two centuries, 
in purfuit of one common end, feveral circumftances hadco-ope- 
rated toWfcirds accelerating this general intercourfe. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred by the reft 
of Europe as pirates and invaders, affumed more pacific 
manners, and began now to vifit their neighbours as merchants. 
Occurrences foreign £rom the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry, 
united them together in the powerful commercial confederacy 
fo famous in the middle ages, under the name of the Hanfcatic 
League, and led them to eftabli(h the ftaple of their trade with 
the fouthern parts of Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 
of Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, reforted; and in return 
for the productions of the Eaft, and the manufaftures of their 
own country, they received not only the naval ftores and other 
commodities of the North, but a confiderable fupply of gold 
and filver from the mines in various provinces of Germany, the 
moft valuable and productive of any known at that time in 
Europe ^ Bruges continued to be the great mart or ftore- 
houfe of European trade during the period to which my in- 
quiries extend. A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into which our con- 
tinent is divided, and we are enabled to account for the rapid 
progrefs of the Italian ftates in wealth and power, by obferving 

** Zimmermann's Polit. Survey of Europe, p. 102. 
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Jiow much their trade, the fource from which hoth were ^ ^.P ^' 
derived, muft have augmented upon the vaft increafe in the t,,, / 9 
confumption of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive coun- 
tries towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened for their 
reception. 

During this profperous and improving ftate of Indian 
commerce^ Venice received from one of its citizens, fuch new 
information concerning the countries which produced the pre- 
cious commodities that formed the mod valuable article of its 
trade, as gave an idea of their opulence, their population, and 
their extent, which rofe far above all the former conceptions of 
Europeans. From the time that the Mahomedans became 
mafters of Egypt, as no chriftian was permitted to pafs through 
their dominions to the Eaft **, the direct intercourfe of Europeans 
with India ceafed entirely. The account of India by Cofmai 
Indico-pleuftes in the fixth century, is, as far as I know, the 
laft which the nations of the Weft received from any perfon'wha 
had vifited that country. But about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the fpirit of commerce, now become more 
cnterprizing, and more eager to difcover new routes which led to 
wealth, induced Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the lefler Afia, to penetrate into the more eaftem parts of that , 
continent, as far as to the court of the Great Khan on the fron- 
tier of China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, partly 
employed in mercantile tranfadions, and partly in conduding 

9 Sanuto, p. 23. 
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SECT, negocijtions with which the Great Khan entrufted him, he 
explored many regions of the Eaft which no European had 
ever vifited. 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, the name by 
which China is ftill known in many parts of the Eaft ^, and 
travelled through it from Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern 
frontier, to fome of its moft fouthern provinces. He vifited 
different parts of Indoftan, and is the firft who mentions Bengal 
and Guzzerat, by their prefent names, as great and opulent king- 
doms. Befides what he difcovered in his journies by land, he 
made more than one voyage in the Indian oce^,^ and acquired 
fome information concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri or 
Cipango, probably Japan. He vifited in perfon Java, and feveraf 
illands contiguous to it, the ifland of Ceylon, and the coaft of 
Malabar as far as the Gulf of Cambay, to all which he gives 
the names that they now bean This was the moft extenlive fur-» 
vey hitherto made of the Eaft, and the moft complete defcription 
of it ever given by any European ; and in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but what was derived from^ 
the geography of Ptolemy, not only the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were aftonifhed at the difcovery of immenfe 
countries opened to their view beyond what had hitherto beea 
reputed the utmoft boundary of the earth in that quarter ^ 

But while men of leifure and fpeculation occupied themfelves 
with examining the difcoveries of Marco Polo, which gave rife; 

^ Hcrbclot Bib. Oricnt.^ artic. Khathai. Stewart, Account of Thibc^ Phil^ 
TranC Ixvii. 474. Voyage of A, Jenkinfon, Hakluyt. i. 333. 
'Sec NOTE XLVI. 
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to cohjcikurcs and theories, produdive of moft important con- S EC T, 
lequences ; an event happened, that drew the attention of all ■_ -^- _^ 
Europe, and had a moft confpicuous efFeft upon the courfe of 
' that trade, the progrefs of which I am endeavouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final coriqueft of the 
Greek empire by Mahomet 11. and the eftablifhing the feat of A. D. 1453. 
the Turkifh government in Conftantinople. The immediate 
effed of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe refiding in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity, were obliged not only 
to abandon that fettlement, but all thofe which they had made on 
the adjacent fea-coaft, after they had been in their pofleffion near 
two centuries. Not long after, the vi^orious arms of the A. D. 1474. 
Sultan expelled them from Cafia, and every other place which 
^ they held in the Crimea ?. Conftantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft for Indian commodities, and 
no fupply of them could now be obtained but in E^^ypt and 
the ports of Syria, fubjed to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Venetians, in confequence of the protedlion and privileges 
which they had fecured by their commercial treaty with thofe 
powerful princes, carried on trade in every part of their domi- 
nions with fuch advantage, as gave them a fuperiority over every 
competitor. Genoa, which had long been their moft formi- 
dable rival, humbled by the lofs of its pofleflions in the Eaft, 
and weakened by domeftic diflenfions, declined fo faft, that it ^ 
was obliged to court foreign protedion, and fubmitted alter- 
nately to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the Kings 
of France. In confequence of this diminution of their political 

• Folicta Hi(L Genu. 602, 626, MuraL Annali d'lul. ix, 451. 
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S EC T, power, the commercial exertions of the Genoefe became left 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made to recoTcr that 
fliare of the Indian trade which they had formerly enjoyed, by 
offering to enter into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofe which had been granted to the Venetians, 
proved unfuccefsful ; and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fupplied the greater part of Eurc^e with the 
produdions of the Eafl, and carried on trade to an extent far 
beyond what had been known in thofe tiiAes. 

The (late of the otl^er European nations was extremely fa^-^ 
vourable to the commercial progrefs of the Venetians, England, 
defolated by the civil wars which the unhappy contefl; betweea 
the houfes of York and Lancafter excited, had hardly begua 
to turn its attention towards thofe objedls and purfuits to 
which it is indebted for its prefent opulence and power. Ii> 
France, the fatal effe^. of the Englifli arms and conquefts 
were (lill felt, and the king had neither acquired power, nor 
^ people inclination, to dired the national genius and ai^ivity 
to the arts of peace. The union of the different kingdoms o^ 
Spain was not yet completed ; fome of its moft fertile pro- 
vinces were ftill under the dominion of the Moors, with whom 
the Spanifh monarchs waged perpetual war; and, except by the 
Catalans, little attention was paid to foreign trade. Portugal,, 
though it bad already entered upon that career of difcovery 
which terminated with moft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet 
made fuch progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the Venetians^ 
almoft without rival or competitor, except from fome of the 
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inferior Italian ftates, were left at liberty to concert and to ex- SECT, 
ccute their mercantile plans ; and the trade with the cities of 
the Hanfeatic League, which united the North and South of 
Europe, and which hitherto had been common to all the 
Italians, was now engroffed, in a great meafure, by them 
ftlooe*. 



While the ihcreafing demand' for the produdions of Ada 
induced all the people of Europe to court intcrcourfe with thfe 
Venetians fo eagerly, as to allure thenJi, by various immunities, 
to frequent their fea-ports, we may obferve a peculiarity in 
their mode of carrying on trade with the Eaft, which diA 
tittguiflies it from what has taken place in other countries in 
any period' of hiftory. In the ancient world, the Tyrians^ 
"the Greeks who were matters of Egypt, and the Romany,, 
failed to India in queftof thofe commodities with which they 
foppUed the people of the Weft, In modern times, the fame 
has been the pradice of the Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englifli, , 
and, after their example, of other European nations. In both 
periods loud complaints have been made-, that in carrying on this 
trade every ftate muft be drained of the precious metals which, . 
in the courfe of it, flow inceflantly from the Weft to the Eaft, . 
never to return* Fxom whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution of their gold and filver 
(whether a real or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incumbent 
upon me, in this place, to inquire or to determine), the Venetians 
were, in a great meafure, exempted* They had no diredt inter- 
oourfe with India. They found in Egypt, or in Syria, warehoufes 
filled with all the commodities of the Eaft, imported by the Mar^ 
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homedans ; and from the bed accounts we have, with rcfpcd: to 
the nature of their trade, they purchafed them more'frequently hj 
barter, than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart for 
Indian goods, though a moft fertile country, i$ dcftitute of many 
things requifite in an improved ftate of fociety, either for 
accommodation or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and 
too highly cultivated to afford fpace for forefts ; too level to 
have mines of the ufeful metals; it muft be fupplied* ^;#ith 
timber for building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by import- 
ation from other countries. The Egyptians, whil? under the 
dominion of the Mameluks, feem not themfelvea to have 
traded in the ports of any Chriftian ftate, and it waa principally 
from the Venetians that they received all the articles which I 
have enumerated. Befides thefe, the ingenuity of the Vene- 
tian artifts furniflied a variety of manufadures of woollen 
cloths, filk ftufFs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and filver, glafs, and many other articles, 
for all which they found a ready market in Egypt and Syria. 
In return they received from the merchants of Alexandria, 
fpices of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and 
filk, unwrought as. well as manufad:ured, in many different 
forms, and other produdions of the Eaft, together with feveral 
valuable articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, 
Baruth, and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 
India brought thither by land, they added to their cargoes the 
carpets of Perfia, the rich wrought filks of Damafcus, ftill 
known by a name taken from that city, and various produc** 
tions of art and nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. 
If, at any time, their demand for the produdions of the Eafl 

went 
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went beyond what they could procure in exchange for their SECT. 
own manufactures^ that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic » _* _f 
League, which I have, mentioned, furni(hed them from the. 
mines of Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry, with advantage, to the markets of 
Egypt and Syria* 

From a propenfity, remai^able in all commercial ftates, to 
fubjed); the operations of trade to political regulation and 
reftraint, t$e authority of the Venetian government feems to 
have been interpofed, both in direding the importation of 
Afiatic goods, and in the mode of circulating them among 
the different nations of Europe. To every confiderable ftaplc 
in the Mediterranean a certain number of large veffels, 
known by the name of Galeons or Caracks^ was fitted out 
on the public account, and returned loaded with the richeft 
merchandife ^ the profit arifing from the fale of which mufl: 
have been no flender addition to the revenue of the re- 
public. Citizens, however, of every clafs, particularly perfons^ 
of noble families, were encouraged to engage in foreign- 
trade, and whoever employed a veflel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty from the ftate ". 
It was in the fame manner, partly in fhips belonging to 
the public, and partly in .thofe of private traders,, that the 
Venetians circulated through Europe the goods imported firom 

* Sabelljcus, Hift, Rcr. Vcnet. Dec. iv. Hb. ili. p. 868* Denina Revol. d- 
Italic, torn. vi. 340. 
^ Saudi Stor^ Ciu. Venea^ lib. viii. ^njut^ 
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SEC T. the Eaft, as well as the produce of their own dominions and 

^ -^- If manufadures. 

There are two different ways by wliich we may come at 
fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe branches of com- 
merce carried on by the Venetians. The one, by attending to 
the great variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which tlie 
other nations of Europe were fupplied, A full enumeration 
of thefe is given by a well-informed author, in which is con- 
tained almoft every article deemed, in that age, eiTential to 
accommodation or to elegance*. The other, by ^onfidering 
the efledls of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a* 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth appear 
more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. The citizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefi, their build* 
ings, and mode of living, fuch magnificence as even to mortify 
the pride and excite the envy of royalty ^. Antwerp, when 
the ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu- 
lence and fplendour. In fome .cities of Germany, particularly 
in Augfburg, the great mart for Indian commodities in the 
interior parts of that extenfive country, we meet with early 
examples of fuch large fortunes accumulated by mercantile 
induftry, as raifed the proprietors of them to high rank and 
.confideration in the empire. 



* Lud, Guicciaraini Defcript. dc PaefiBaiE, p. ly^^ 
^ See NOTE XLVII. 
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From obferving this remarkable increafe of opulence in all the SECT. 

places where the Venetians had an eftablifhed traded we are led ^j ^ ^ 

to conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves from the 
different branches of it, efpecially that with the Eaft^ muft 
have been ftill more confiderslble. It is impoffible, however, 
without information much more minute than that to which 
we have accefs, to form an eftimate of this with accuracy j 
but various circumftances may be produced to eflablifh, in 
general, the juftnefs of this conclufion. From the firft revival 
of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the Venetians poffeffed a 
large (hare of the trade with the Eaft. It continued gradually 
to increafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth century, 
they had nearly a monopoly of it. This was produdive of 
confequences attending all monopolies. Wherever there is no 
competition, and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the con^kmodities which he 
vends, hie gains vnll be exorbitant. Some idea of their mag- 
nitude, during fev^ral centuries, may be formed, by attending 
to the rate of the premium or intereft then paid for the ufe 
of money. This is undoubtedly the moft exa£t ftandard by 
which to mesrfure the profit arifing from the capital ftock 
employed in commerce ; for, according as the intereft of money 
is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe of it nmft vary, 
and ' become exceffive or moderate. From the clofe of the 
eleventh century to the commencement of the fixteenth, 
the period during which the Italians made their chief com- 
mercial exertions, the rate of intereft was extremely high. It 
was ufually twenty per cent, fometimes above that ; and fo late 
as the year one thoufand five hundred, it had not funk below 

S ten 
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SEC T- ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe '• If the profits 
of a trade fo extenfive as that 6f the Venetians correfpondcd 
to this high value of money, it could not fail of proving a 
fource of great wealth, both public and private *. The con- 
dition of Venice, accortlingly, during the period under review^ 
is defcribed by writers of that age, in terms which are not 
applicable . to that of any other country in Europe. The 
revenues of the republic, as well as the wealth amafled by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere known. In the 
magnificence of their houfes, in richnefs of furniture, ia 
profufion of plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of living, the nobles 
of Venice furpaffed the ftate of the greateft monarch beyond 
the Alps. Nor was all this difplay the efie£l: of an oftentatious 
and inconfiderate difiipation, it was the natural confequence 
of fuccefsful induftry, which, having accumulated wealth with 
eafe, is entitled to enjoy it in fplendour ^ 

Never did the Venetians believe the power of their country 
to be more firmly eftabliflied, or rely with greater confidence 
on the continuance and increafe of its opulence, than towards 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, when two events (which 
they could neither forefee nor prevent) happened, that proved 
fatal to both. The one was the difcovery of America. The 
other was the opening a dired courfe of navigation to the Eaft 
Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in 
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the hiftory of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly among SECT; 

the moft interefting ; and as they occafioned a remarkable 

change of intercourfe among the diiFerent quarters of the globe, 

and finally eftablHhed thofe commercial ideas and arrangements 

which conftitute the chief diftindion between the manners 

and policy of ancient and of modern times, an account of them is 

intimately conneded with the fubjedk of this Difquifition, 

and will bring it to that period which I have fixed upon for 

its boundary. But as I have related the rife and progrefs of 

thefe difcoveries at great length in another work % a rapid view 

of them is all that is requifite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the other nations of 
Europe beheld the power and wealth of Venice, led them na- 
turally to enquire into the caufes of this pre-eminence ; and 
among thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eaft appeared 
to be by far the moft confiderable. Mortified with being ex- 
cluded from a fource of opulence, which to the Venetians had 
proved fo abundant, different countries had attempted to ac- 
quire a {hare of the Indian trade* Some of the Italian dates 
(as I have formerly hinted) endeavoured to obtain admiffion . 
into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon the fame terms with 
the Venetians ; but either by the fuperior intcreft of the 
Venetians in the court of the Soldans, their negociations for 
that purpofe were rendered unfuccefsful ; or from the mani- 
fold advantages which merchants, long in poffeffion of any 
branch of trade, have in a competition with new adventurers, 

^ Hift. of America, Books I. and 11. 
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SECT, all their exertioxis did not produce effeds of any confequence''* 
In other countries, various fchcmcs were formed with the. 
fame view. As early as the year one thoufand four hun- 
dred and eighty, the inventive and cnterprifing genius , of 
Columbus conceived the idea of opening a fhorter and mott 
certain communication with India,, by holding a dired wefterly 
courfe towards thofc regions, which, according to Marco Polo 
and other travellers, extended eaftward far beyond the utmoft 
limits of Afia known to the Greeks or Romans. This 
fcheme, fupported - by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
acquaintance with cofmography, from his own practical know- 
ledge of navigation, from the reports of Ikilful pilots, and 
from the theories and conjectures of the ancients, he propofed 
firft to the Genoefe his countrymen, and next to the king of 
Portugal, into whofe fervice he had entered. It was rejeded 
by the former from ignorance, and by the latter with circum- 
fiances moft humiliating to a generous mind. By perfeverance^ 
however, and addrefs, he at length induced the moft wary and 
leaft adventurous court in Europe to undertake the execution 
of his plan ; and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of difcovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magmtude to a third part of the ha- 
bitable globe. Aftonifhing as the fuccefs of Columbus was„ 
it did not fully accomplifh his own wifhes, or condud him to 
thofe regions of the Eaft, the expectation of reaching which 
was the original objefl: of his voyage. The effedts, however, 
of his difcoveries were great and extenfive. By giving Spain 

* Sec NOTE U 
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the pofleffion of immenfe territories, abounding in rich mines, SECT* 



and many raluable prodndions of nature, feveral of which 
had hitherto been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began to 
flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffufed 
over Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of in- 
duftry, and called forth exertions, which alone mull have foon 
turned the courfe of commerce into new channels. 

But this was accoraplifhed more fpeedily, as well as more 
completely, by the other great event which I utentioned, the 
difcovery of a new route of navigation to the Eaft- by the Cape 
of Good Hqpe» When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind 
are indebted for opening this communication between the moft 
remote parts of the habitable globe, undertook their firft voyage 
of difcovery, it is probable that they had nothing farther in 
view than to explore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa which 
lay neareft to their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when roufed and put in motion, is always progreflive j and 
that of the Portuguefe, though flow and timid in its firft ope- 
rations, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad- 
vance along the weftern fliore of the African continent, far 
beyond the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation in that 
diredlion. Encouraged by fuccefs, it became mote adventurous^ 
defpifed. dangers which formerly appalled it, and furmounted 
difliculties which it once deemed infuperable. When the 
Portuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the ancients had 
pronounced to be uninhabitable, fertile countries, occupied by 
numerous nations j and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inflead of extending in breadth towards the Weft, according to 

the 
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SECT, the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contra<a itfelf, and to bend 
Eaftwards, more extenfive profpeds opened to their view, 
and infpired them with hopes of reaching India, by continuing 
to hold the fame courfe which they had fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to accomplifh what they 
had in view, a fmall fquadron failed from the Tagus, under the 
command of Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe abilities 
^d courage fitted him to conduct the mod difficult and arduous 
enterprifes. From unacquaintance, however, with the proper 
feafon and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courfe, his voyage was long and 
dangerous. At length he doubled that promontory, which, for 
feveral years, had been the obje£t of terror and of hope to his 
countrymen. From that, after a profperous navigation along 
. the fouth-eaft of Africa, he arrived at the city of Melinda, 
and had the fatisfadion of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a race very different 
from the rude inhabitants of the Weflern fhore of that con- 
tinent, which alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. Thefe 
he found to be fo far advanced in civilization, and acquaintance 
with the various arts of life, that they carried on an adive 
commerce, not only with the nations on their own coafl, but 
with remote countries of Afia. Conduced by their pilots, 
who held a courfe (with which experience had rendered them 
• well acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of 
May, one thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten mdnths 
and two days after his departure from the port of Lifbon, 

The 
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The Samorjn, Or Monarch of the country, aftoniflied at this SECT, 
tinexpeded 'vifit of an unknown people, whofe afpedt, and 
arms, and manners, bore no refemblance to any of the nations 
accuflomed to frequent his harbours, and who arrived in his 
dominions by a route hitherto deemed impra<flicable, received 
them, at firft, with that fond admiration which is often excited 
by novelty. But in a fhort time, as if he had been infjMred 
with forefight of all the calamities now approaching India by 
this fatal communication opened with the inhabitants of Eurojpe, 
he formed various fchemcs to cut off Gama and his followers. 
But from every danger to which he was «xpofed, either by the 
open attacks or fecret machination of the Indians, the Por- 
tuguefe Admiral extricated himfelf with fingular prudence and 
intrepidity, and at laft failed from Calecut with his fhips loaded, 
not only with the commodities-peculiar to that coaft, but with, 
many of the rich produdions of the Eaftern parts of India, 

On his return to Lifbon, he was received with the admira-- 
tion and gratitude due to a man, who, by his fuperior abilities 
and refolution, had conduced to fuch an happy iflue an under* 
taking of the greateft importance, which had long occupied the 
thoughts of his Sovereign^ and excited the hopes of his fellow- 
fubjeds % Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe alone.. 
No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern. For although 
the difcovery of a new world, whether we view it as a difplay 
of genius in the- perfon who firft conceived an idea of that 

undertaking which led mankind to the knowledge of it, whether 

• t 

« Afia de Joao de Barros, dec. i. lib. W. c. 11. Caftagncda, Hift.. de I'liide 
trad.. en Francois, liv.. i. c. 2— 28. 
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we contemplate its influence upon fcience by giving a more 
complete knowledge of the globe whidi we inhabit, or whether 
. we confider its eflfcdls upon the commercial intercourfe of man- 
kind^ be ah event far more fplendid than the voyage of ,Gama, 
yet the latter feems originally to have excited more general 
attention. The former, indeed, filled the minds of men with 
aftonifhment; it was fome time, however, before they attained 
Aich a fufficient knowledge of that portion of the earth now 
laid open to their view, as to formanyjuft idea, or even probable 
conjefture, with refpe<9: to what might be the confequences of 
communication with it. But the immenfe value of the Indian 
trade, which both in ancient and in modern times had enriched 
every nation by which it was carried on, was a fubjeiS; fa- 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, and they at once 
perceived that the difcovery of this new route of navigation to 
the Eafl-, muft occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political ftate of Europe. 

What thefe revolutions were moft likely to be, and how 
they would operate, were points examined with particular 
attention in the cities of Lifbon and of Venice, but with feel- 
ings very different. The Portuguefe, founding upon the rights 
to which, in that age, priority of difcovery, confirmed by a 
papal grant, were fuppofed to confer, deeming themfelves in- 
titled to an exclufive commerce with the countries which they 
had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by anticipation, all the benefits 
of it, and to fancy that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern conimodities to %11 
Europe, and the feat of opulence and power. On the firil 
6 intelligence 
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intelligence of Gama's fuccefaful voyage, the Venetians, with 
the quick-fighted difcernment of merchants, forcfaw the immc- 
tliate confequence of it to be the ruin, of that lucrative branch of 
commerce which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggran- 
dize their country; and they obferved this with more poignant 
concern, as they were apprehenfive that they did not poflefs any 
efiedual means of preventing, or even retarding, its operation* 

The hopes and fears of both were well founded. The 
Portuguefe entered upon the new* career opened to them with 
a(^ivity and ardour, and made exertions, both commercial and 
military, far beyond what could have been expeded from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent. All thefe were directed 
by an intelligent monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wifdom, and of pro- 
fecuting them with unremitting perfeverance. The prudence 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have availed 
little without proper inftruments to carry them into execution* 
Happily for Portugal, the difcerning eye of Emanuel feleded 
a fucceffion of officers to take the fupreme command in India, 
who, by their enterprizing valour, military (kill, and political 
fagacity, accompanied with difinterefted integrity, public fpirit, 
and love of their country, have a title to be ranked with the 
perfons moft eminent for virtue and abilities in any age or 
nation. Greater things perhaps were atchieved by them, than 
were ever accompliflied in fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of 
Emanuers reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves matters of the 
city of Malacca, in which the great ftaple of trade carried on 

T among 
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« E C T. among tb€ inhabkaotts of all thofc regiona in-Afwi, which 
Eiiropeans have diftinguiihed by the geaeral name of tbe £aft» 
Indies, was then eftaWifted. To this port, fituated ncaxly at an 
equal diftance from the Eaftern and Weilern e?ctremities of 
thefe countries, and pofleffing the ciwnmand of that ftrait^ by 
which they keep communication with each other, the mer^. 
chants of China, of Japan,/ of every kingdom on the con- 
tinent, of the Moluccas and all the iflands in the Archipelago^ 
reforted from the Eaft j and thofe of Malabar^ of Ceyloa, of 
Ck>roaiackdeI, and of Bengal, from the Weft ^ This con<}ueft 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over the interior 
commerce of India, while, at the fame time, by their fettle- 
ments at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs the trade 
of the Malabar coafl, and to obftru^ greatly the loag efta<p 
blifhed intercourfe of Egypt with Indiit by the Red Sea^. 
Their (hips frequented every port in the Eaft wherp valuable 
eommodities were to be foimd, from the Cape of Good Hope^ 
to the river of Canton; aad along this immenfc ftrctch c^ 
coaft, extending upwards of four thoufand leagues % they had 
eftablilhed, for the conveniency or protedion of trade, a chain 
of forts or faflories. They had likewife taken poflefEon of 
ftations moft favourable to commerce along the Southern coaft 
of Africa, and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every part of the Eaft 
they were received with refpedt, in mafuy they had acquired 
tfie abfolute command. They carried on trade there without 

' Decad. de Barros, dec. i. liv. viii. c. u Ofor* de reb. Email, lib. 
vii. 213» &c. 
tHift. Gener. des Voyages, torn. i. p. 140. 
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rival or ccmtroul ; they ptefcribqd to the natives the terms of S E C T4 

III 
thiSf mutual intercouffe; they oftea fet what price they pleafed 

Ciiithe goo<l# which they purchafed; and were thus enabled to 

import from Indoftan and the r^ions beyond it, whatever U 

Hfeful, rare, or agreeable, ia greater abundance, and of more 

various kinds, than had been known fornverly in £urope» 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they had acquired 
in India^ the Portuguefe early formed a fcheme, no lefs bold 
than interefted, of excluding all other nations from partici* 
pating of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. In 
order to efibd this, it was neceflfary to obtain poiTcflion of fuch 
flations in the Fabian and Perdan Gulfs, as might render 
them maftera of the navigMion of the£b two inland feas, and 
enable them both to obftruA the ancient commercial inter-> 
eourfe between Egypt and Indta^ and to combiand the entrance 
of the great rivers, which faciiit&ted the conveyance of Iqdian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces of Aiia, but 
as far as Conftandnople. The condudl of the meafures for 
this purpofe was committed to Alphonfo Albuqoerquey the 
moft eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who diftinguifh- 
ed theinielves in India. AAcf the utmoft efforts of genius and 
valour, he was able to acdbmplifli on^haif only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormus, which dDmn^anded the oooth of the Perfiai^ 
Gulf, from the petty princes, who, as tributaries to th6 mo- 
aarehs^of Perfia, had efta^lHhed their dominion' there, he 
iecured to Portugal that^extenfive trade with the Eaft, which 
(as I have formerly defcribed) the Perfiane had carried on for 

T 2 feveral 
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*^m '^^ feveral centuries. In the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormttz 
foon became the great mart from which the Perfian empire, 
and all the provinces of Afia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the produdions of India ; and a city which they built on 
that barren ifland, deftitute of water, was rendered one of the 
chief feats of opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eaftem 
world \ 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea were far 
from being attended with equal fuccefs. Partly by the vigor- 
ous refiftance of the Arabian princes, whofe ports he attacked, 
and partly by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 
which the navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conftrained to retire, without effefting any fettlement 
of Importance*. The ancient channel o{ intercourfe with 
India by the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians ; 
but their commercial tranfadions in that country were greatly 
circumfcribed and obftruded, by the influence which the Por- 
tuguefe had acquired in every port to which they were accuf-^ 
tomed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians foon began to feel 
that decreafe of their own Indi^ trade which they had fore? 
feen and dreaded. In order to prevent the farther progrefs of 
this evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks, equally 

^ Oforkis dc Teb« gcftis Eman. lib, x. p^zjjiy &c. Tavcrnicr's. Tjav«ls„ 
Book V* c. 23. 
^ Ofbrius, lib* ix. p. 248, &c«. 
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alarmed with themfelvcs at the rapid fuccefs of the Portuguefe S ^ C T^ 

in the Eaft, and no lefs interefted to hinder them frqm en- 

groffing that commerce, which had fo long been the chief 

fource of opulence both to the monarchs and to the people 

of Egypt, to enter into a negpciation with the Pope and the 

King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan aflumed in 

this negociation wa8 fuch as became the fierce chief of a 

military government. After ftating his exclufive right to. 

the trade with India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel,. 

that, if the Portuguefe did not reKnquifh that new courle pf 

navigation by which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, 

and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, which from 

time immemorial had been carried on between the Eaft 

of Afia and his dominions, he would put to death all thie 

chriftians in Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches^ 

and demolifli the holy fepulchre itfelf \ This formidable 

threat, which^ a few centuries before this period, would have 

made all Chriftendom tremble, feems to have made fo little 

impreffion, that the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 

courfe to a merffure, which, in that age, was deemed not 

only reprehenfible, but irapiows. They incited the Soldan to 

fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to attack thofe unexpedled 

invaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and his pre- 

deceflbrs had long enjoyed undifturbed poflefliom Aa Egypt 

did not produce timber proper for building fbips of force^. 

the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their foreftg^ 

of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed to Alexandria, and 

* * Oforius dc rebus Eman. lib. iv, p, i lo, edit. 1580* Afia de Barros, decad. u 
tib» viii. c. 2». 
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S EC T. then cvried, ptrtly by water and partly by laud, to Su&f. 
There twelve (hips of war were built, on board of which a 
body of Mamelttks was ordered to ferve, under the coounaad 
of an oflBcer of merit. Thefe new enemies, far more for- 
midable than the natiyea of India with whom the Portuguefe 
had hitherto contended, they encountered, with undaunted 
courage, and after fome fevere conflicts, they entirely ruined 
the iqtjadron, and remained mailers of the Indian ocean ^ 

Soon after this diiafter, the dominion of the Mameluka 
was ovcrtxirned, and Egypt, Syria, and Paleftine were fiib- 
jeded to the Turkifh empire by the vidorious arms of Selim L 
Their mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and Vene- 
tians to forget ancient animofities, and to co-*operate to- 
wards the ruin of the Portuguefe trade in India. With this 
view Selim confirmed to the Venetians the extenfive com^ 
mercial privilegca which they had enjoyed under the govern* 
ment of the Mameluks, and publifhed an edi^ permitting 
the free entry of all the produdions of the Eafl, imported 
diredly from Alexandria, into every part %f his dominions, 
and impofing heavy duties upon fuch as were brought 
from Liibon ". 

But all thefe were unavailing efibrts againfl the fuperior 
a4vantages which the Portuguefe poflfefTed, in fupplying 
Eurqpe with the commodities of the Eafl, in confequence 

' Afiade Barros, dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 6* Lafitau, Hift. de Decouvertcs dcs For* 
tugais, L 292, &c. Ofor. lib.iv.p. 120* 

" Saodi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii. 432* 

of 
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of having opened a new mode of commumcation with. it. 5 E C T. 
At the fame time, .the Venetians, brought to the brink of 
ruin by the fatal league of Cambray, -vrhich broke the power 
and humbled ^ the pride of the republic, were incapable of 
fuch efforts for the prefervation of their commerce, as they 
might have made in the more vigorous age of their govern- 
ment, and were reduced to the feeble expedients of a de- 
clining ftate. Of this there is a remarkable inftance in an 
offer made by them to the King of Portugal in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to purchafe, at a ftipu- 
kted price, all the f[Hces. imported into. Lifbon, over and 
above what might be requifke for the confumption of 
his own fubje£ls. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate 
as to clofe "with this propofal, Venice would have recovered 
all the benefit of the gainful monopoly which (he had Iofi:«. 
But the offer met. with the reception that it merited, and 
was rejeded without .hefitadon ". 

The Portuguefe, almoft without obftrudion, continued 
their progrefs in •the Eaft, until they eftablifhed there a 
commercial empire; to which, whether we confider its ex- 
tent, its opulence^ the fknder power by which it was formed^ 
or the fplendour with which the government of it was - 
conducted, there had hitherto been nothing comparable in the 
hiftory of nations* . Emanuel, who laid the foundation of this* 
ftupeadous £U>ric, had the fatisfiidioo to fee it almofl completed- 
Every part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe with the 
produ^Uons of the Eaft ; and if we e»:ept £bme inconfijderable- 

' Oibr. dc reb« Eman. Ub. xii. 265* 
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S E C T, quantity of them, which the Venetians ftili continued to re- 
ceive by the ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial intercourfe with 
India, and the regions of Afia beyond it, but by the Cape of. 
Good Hope* 

Though from this period the people of Europe have con- 
tinued to carry on their trade with India by fea, yet a con-J 
fiderable portion of the valuable produ^ions of the Eaft is 
ftill conveyed to other regions of the earth by land-carriage. 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an obje£t of confiderable magnitude, which has not been 
examined with fufficient attention. That the ancients fhould 
have had recourfe frequently to the tedious and expenfive 
mode of tranfporting goods by land, will not appear furprifing, 
when we recollect the imperfe£l ftate of navigation among 
them: The reafon of this mode of conveyance being not only 
continued, but increafed, in modern times, demands fome ex- 
planation. 

If we infped a map of Afia, we cannot fail to obferve, 
that the communication throughout all the countries of that 
great continent to the weft of Indoftan and China, though 
opened in fome degree towards the fouth by the navigable 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by two 
inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft be carried on in 
many extenfive provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of intercourfe between different 
coimtriesi and during the infancy of navigation it was the 

2 only 
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€>aly one, ETen after tbatj art bad attaiaed fome degree of S EC T, 
imprerenient^ iht coaveyance of goods by tbe two rivers y „ ^ i 
which I have mentioned, extended fo little way into the 
interior country, and the trade of the Euxine and Cafpiaa 
feas was fo often obftradked by the barbarous nations feat- 
lered along rheir fhores^, that, partly on that account, and 
partly from the adherence of mankind to ancient habits, the 
commerce of the various provinces of Ada, particularly diat 
with India and the regions beyond it, continued to be coa^ 
dufted by land. 

The fame circumftances which induced the inhabitants of 
Afia to carry on fuch a confiderable part of their commerce 
with each other in this manner, operated with ftill more 
powerful efFe£l in Africa. That vaft continent, which little 
relembles the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated by 
inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like 
North America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) 
of extended navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous fur- 
face, between the various parts of which there could be no inter- 
courfe, from the earHeft times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and (lender as the progrefs is which they 
have made in the arts of life, fuch a communication appears 
to have been always kept up. How far it extended in the 
more early periods to which I have directed my refearches, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I have not fufficient 
information to determine with accuracy. It is highly probable 
that, from time immemwial, the gold, the ivory, the perfumes, 
both of the fouthern parts of Africa, and of its more northern 

U diftrias^ 
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S EC T, diftrids, were conveyed either to the Arabian Gulf, or to 
Egypt, and exchanged for the fpices and other produdions 
of the Eaftt 

The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with amazing 
rapidity over all Afia and a confiderable part of Africa, 
contributed greatly towards the increafe of commercial in-? 
tercourfe by land in both thefe quarters of the globe, and 
has given it* additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of adivity, and by direding it to a common cen- 
tre. Mahomet enjoined all. his followers to vifit once in 

' their life-time, the Caaba or fquare building in the temple 
of Mecca, the immemorial objedl of veneration among 
his countrymen ; and, according to their tradition, the firft 
fpot on this earth which was confecrated to the worfhip of 
God :' In order to preferve continually upon their minds a 
fenfe of their obligation to perform this duty, he direded 
that, in all the multiplied a£ts of devotion which his re- 
ligion prefcribes, true believers fhould always turn their faces 
towards that holy place \ In obedience to a precept folemnly 
enjoined and feduloufly inculcated, numerous caravans of pil-- 
grims aflemble annually in every country where the Mahome-* 
dan faith is eftablifhed. From the fhores of the Atlantic on 

- one hand, and from the moft remote regions of the Eaft on 
the other, the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca, 
Commercial ideas and objeds mingle with thofe of devotion. 
The numerous camels ^ of each caravan are loaded with thofe 

Herbelot Bibliotb, Orient, artic. Caah & Kiblab. p See NOTE LI. 
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commodities of every country Which are of eafieft carriage SECT. 

and moft ready fale. The holy city is crowded, not only 

with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. During 

the few days they remain there, the fair of Mecca is the 

greateft) perhaps, on the face of the earth. Mercantile tranf- 

addons are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which the 

difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence and good faith in 

conducing them, are the moft unequivocal proof. The pro- 

dudHons and manufactures of India form a capital article in this 

great traffic, and the caravans, on their return, dilTeminate them 

through every part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe are 

deemed neceflary, not only to the comfort, but to the prcfer- 

vation of life, and others contribute to its elegance and plea- 

fure. They are fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind ia 

every climate, and in different ftages of improvement; and 

are in high requeft among the rude natives of Africa, as 

well as the more luxurious inhabitants of Afia. In order to 

fupply their feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 

the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, the 

ihawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, the diampnds 

of Golconda, the pearis of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 

the nutmeg cloves and mace of the Moluccas, and an immenfe- 

number of other Indian commodities. 

Beside thefe great caravans^ formed partly by refpeft for a 
religious precept, and partly with a view to extend a lucrative 
branch of commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, who have no ob- 
ject but tradCf Thefe, at flated feafons, fet out from different parts 

U 2 of 
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S E C T. of the Turkiih and. P^rfian domiuions, and proceediag to 
Indoftan, and even to China, by routes which were anciently 
known^ they convey by land-carriage the moft valuable com- 
modities of thefe countries to the remote provinces of botk 
empires. It k only by confidering tke diftance to which Jaiige 
quantities of thefe commoditLes are carried, and ^equenily 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of camels, 
would have been impaflable, that we can form any idea of 
the magnitude of the trade with India by land, and are ied to 
perceive, that in a Difquifkion concerning the variovis modes 
of conducting this commerce, it is well entitled to the attentioa 
which I have beftowed sa eAdeavourLog to trace U \ 

^ See NOTE LU. 
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S EC T I ON IV. 

Central Ob^rvations^ 



THUS I have endeavoured to defcribe the progreft of trade SECT. 
with India, both by fea and by land, from the earlieft tiroes . ^^* ^ 
in which hiftory affords any authentic information omcerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, and the mode 
of carrying it on, by that great difcovery which I originally fboed 
as the utmoft boundary of my inquiries. Here, then, this 
Difquifition might have been terminated* But as I have con- 
duced my reader^ to that period when a new order of ideas^and 
7 new 
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^ ^TV '^* new arrangements of policy began to be introduced into 
I w ■ ^ Europe, in confequence of the value and importance of com- 
merce being fo thoroughly underftood, that in almoft every 
country the encouragement of it became a chief objeQ: of 
public attention j as we have now reached that point whence 
a line may be drawn which marks the chief diftindion between 
the manners and political inftitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inftrudive and ufeful, to 
conclude it with fome general obfervations, which naturally arife 
from a furvey of both, and a comparifon of the one with the 
other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found, ijot only to 
have an intimate connexion with the fubjcft of my refearches, 
and to throw additional light upon it; but will ferve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory of commerce, 
and to point-ettt cfFe^s or confequences of various events, 
which have not been generally obfervcd, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive efFedts of finding a 
new courfe of navigatioa to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
it may appear furprifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, by any 
of the commercial ftatcs of the ancient world. But in judg- 
ing with refpefl: to the conduit of nations in remote times, we 
never err more widely, than when we decide with regard to 
it, not according to the ideas and views of their age, but of 
our own. This is not, perhaps, more confpicuous in any 
inftance, than in that, under confideration. It was by the 
Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who were mafters of Egypt, that 

the 
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the different people of Europe were firft fupplied with the S EC T» 
produdions of the Eaft. JFrom the account that has beei^ 
given of the manner in which they procured thefe, it is 
manifeft that they had neither the fame inducements with mo* 
dera nations to wifh for any new communication with India, 
nor the fame means of accomplifhing it. All the commercial 
tranfadlions of the ancients with the Eail were confined to the 
ports on the Malabar coaft^ or extended at fartheil to the iiland 
of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of all the different 
regions in the eaftem parts of Afia brought the commodities 
which were the growth of their feveral countries, or the pro* 
d\x€t of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with diem 
the (hips from Tyre and from Egypt completed their inveft- 
ments. While the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the expence of 
land-carriage, either from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the 
defart to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, that the 
merchants of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be fo- 
licitous for the difcovety of atiy other. The fituation of both 
thefe cities, as well as that of the other confiderable commercial 
ftates of antiquity, was very different from that of the coun* 
tries to which, in later times, mankind have been indebted 
for keeping up intercourfewith the remote parts of the globe. 
Portugal, Spain, England, Holland, which have been moft 
zCtivc and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all lie on the 
Atlantic ocean, (in which every European voyage of difcovery 
muft commence,) or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre, 
was fituated at the eaftcrn extremity of the Mediterranean, 

Alexandria 
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SECT. Alexandria »ot for from it; Rhodes, Athen*^ Connthy whicfe 

came afterwards to i>€ ranked among the n|oft a£tii^e tPaditig 

cities of antiquity, lay confiderably advanced tow^ds the (aiM 

quarter in *hal fea. The commerce of all thefe ftates wis 

long confined within the jwecinfts of the Mediter»aean; and 

in feme of them never extended beyond « k. The piUavs 

of Hercules, or the Straita df Gibraltar, ware I^ng c(>irfidered 

as the utnfK>ft boundary of navigatiom To jreaeh this was 

deemed a fignal proof of naval {kill ; and before any of thde 

ftates could give a beginning to an attempt towards exploring 

th^ vaft unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they had to ac- 

cemplifli a voyage (according to thdr ideas) of great extent 

and rAuch danger. This was fuffieient to deter them from 

engaging in an arduous undertaking, from which, even if 

attended with fuccefs, their fituation prevtnt^d their entertaining 

hopes of deriving great advantage \ 

But could Iv^ fuppofe the difcovery of a new paflage to 
India to have become an ©bjeft of defire or purfuit to any 
of thefe ftates, thck fcience as well as pra^ice of navigation I 
was fo defensive, that it would have been hardly pofBblc 
fot them to attain it. The vefleU which the ancients em- 
ployed in trade were fo fmall, as not to afford ftowage for 
provifions fuffieient to fubfift a cr^w during a long voyage. 
Their conftru^lion was fuch that they could feldom venture 
to depart far from land, and their mode of fleering along 
the coaft (which I have been obliged to mention often) fo 
circuitous and flow, that from thefe as^ well as from other 

-» Sec NOTE LIII. 

circum- 
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drcumftances which I might have fpecified% we may pro- SECT, 

aounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the - 

Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undertaking beyond 

their power to accomplifh, in fuch a manner as to render 

k, in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. To this decifion, 

the account preferved by Herodotus, of a voyage performed 

by fome Phenician (hips employed by a king of Egypt, 

which, taking their departure from the Arabian Gulf, doubled 

the Southern promontory of Africa, and arrived, at the end 

of three years, by the Straits of Gades, or Oibraltar, at the 

mouth of the Nile^, can hardly be confidered as repugnant; 

for feveral writers of the greateft eminence among the ancients, 

and mod diftinguifhed for their proficiency in the knowlege of 

geography, regarded this account rather as an amufing tale, 

than the hiftory of a real tranfadionj and either entertained 

doubts concerning the poffibility of failing round Africa, or - 

abfolutely denied it ^. But if what Herodotus relates concern*- 

ing the courfe held by thefe Phenician fliips had ever been 

received by the ancients with general aflent, we can hardly fup- 

pofe, that any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous, as to 

imagine that a voyage, which it required three years to complete, 

could be undertaken with a profped of commercial benefit. 

11. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in exploring India, 
as well as the e:ictenfive power and valuable fettlements which . 

^ Goguet Orig. des Loix des Arts, &c \u 303, 329. 

• Lib. iv. c. 42. - 

* Poljrb. lib. iii. p* 193. edit. Cafaub. Plin. Nat> Hlft. lib. ii. c. 6. 
Ptol. Gcogr. lib. iv. c. 9. Sec NOTE LIV. 

X . they 
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SECT, tliey tariy acquired diere, mark fuch a ^ftindlion hetwt ea 
their mode of coadttding naval opcntions, and that of die 
ancients, as meritt to be confidered aod explained with at- 
tention. From the reign of the firft Ptokmyt to the cooqueft 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had been fuppliod with 
the produaions of the Eaft by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
by the Romans while they were maftcrs of Egypt, and by 
the fubjefis of the Emperors of Conftantinople, when that 
kingdom became a prorince of their dominions. During 
this long period, extending almoil to a thomfand years, aone 
ef thofe people, the moft enlightened, undoubtedly, in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by fea farther towards the Eaft 
than the Gulf of Slam, and had no regular eftabliihed trade 
but with the ports on the coaft of Malabar, or thofe to 
the ifland of Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements^ they ereded 
no forts. Satisfied vnth an intercourfe merely commercial^ 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power or do- 
minion in the countries where they traded, though it feems 
to be probable that they might have eftablifhed it without 
much oppofition from the natives, a gentle effeminate peo- 
ple, with whom, at that time, no foreign and more warlike 
race was mingled. But the enterprizing adlivity of the Por- 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame limits ; a few 
years after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaft, into regions unknown to the ancients* The kingdoms 
of Cambodia, Codiin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi- 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines^ were difcovered, and 
: a the 
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the Pomig«eie» though oppoied in eveiy quarter by tjie S S C T. 
Bdahomedkns of Tartar or Arabian origin fettled in manf 
parts of India, ^enemies much more formidable than the 
native^ ^ud]diihed there that extenfive influence and domi- 
mon which I have form^Iy deicribed* 

Op this remarkable difference between the progrefs and 
operations of the ancients and moderns in India, the im- 
perfect knowlege of the former, with refpe^ both to the 
theory and pradice of navigation, feems to have been the 
principal caufe. From the coaft of Malabar to the Riilip^ 
pines, was a voyage of an extent &r beyond any that the 
ancients were accnftomed to undertake, and, accocdiog to 
their manner of failing, muft have required a great length 
of' time to perform it. The nature of their trade with 
India was fuch, that they had not (as I have already ob» 
ferved) the fame inducements with the moderns, to profe* 
cute difcovery with ardour} and, according to the defcrip«» 
tion given of the vcffels in which the merchants of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from the Arabian Gulf, they 
appear to have been very unfit for that purpofe. On 
all thefe accounts, the ancients remained fatisfied with a 
llender knowlege of India; and influenced by reafons pro*» 
eeeding frdm the fame caufe, they attempted neither con- 
quefl: nor fettlement there. In order to accomplifh either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a confiderable number 
of men from India. But, from the defective ftrudlure of 
their fhips, as well as from the imperfe<aion of their art in 

X 2 ' . navigating 
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S EC T. navigating them, the aaGicftte ftJcbni ventured txx convef 4 
body of troops to arty diftance by fea^ From Betidnice to 
Mufiris, waste them, even after Hippalus 'had ^diicovered 
the method of fleering a dired): courfe, and when their narai 
fkill had attained to its higheft ftatc of improveraeiit, a Wfw 
age of no lefs than feventy days- By the ancient route 
along the coaft of Perfia, a voyage from the Arabian Gulf 
to any part of India muft have been of greater length, and 
accompUfhed more flowly. As no hbftile attack was ever 
made upon India by fea^ either by the Greek monarch^ of 
Egypt, though the two firft of them w^ere able and ambi<^ 
tious Princes, or by the mod enterprizing of the Romaa 
Emperors, it is evident that they muft have deemed it aa 
attempt beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fucce^rs^ the meoaarcha* 
of Syria, wete the only perfons in the ancient worki vAny 
fonned an idea of eftablifhing their dominion in any part 
of India ; but it w^ with armies led thither by land^ that 
they hoped to atchieve this. 

IIL The fudden effe£t of opening a dire£l communication 
with the Eaft, in lowering the price of Indian commodities^ 
is a cirCumflance that merits obfervation. How compendious; 
Ibever the ancient intercourfe with India may- appear to 
have been, it was attended with confiderable expence. The 
produdions of the remote parts of Afia, brought to Ceylon^ 
or the ports on the Malabar coaft, by the natives, were put 
on board the fhips which arrived from the Arabian Gulf. 
At Berenice they were landed, and carried by camels two 

hundred 
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tofrfrcd and ffiftyHogbt vitules to the -banks of the NUe, ^ \y /^^ 
There they vrac again cmbadked^ and conveyed dowa the 
rivor to Alexandria, whence tkey were difpatched to different 
marketB. The addition to the price of goods by fuah a mul* 
tipUcity of operations muft hare been confiderable, efpecially 
when the rate chargeable oh each operation was fi^ed by 
inonopolifts^ fubjc£t to no coptroirf. But after the. paflage to^ 
India by the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, its va* 
rious commodities were purchafed at firft band inthe wuntrift 
of which they were the growth or manufa<Sture. In aU the&|. 
particularly in Indoftan and io China, the fubfiftence of man 
is mote abundant than in any other part of the earth* The 
people liv.e chiefly upon rice, the moft prolific of all- grains* 
Population, of conlequence, is fo great, and labour fo extremelf 
cheap, that eyery (H-oduftion of nature car of art is.foh^ at a 
¥ery low price. When thefe were (hipped in difitrent parts 
pf India, they were conveyed diredly to Liibon, by .a naviga-^ 
tion, long^ indeed, but uninterrupted and fafe, and thence 
circulated through Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods 
by water is fo miich lefs expenfive than by any other mode, 
of conveyaiKe, that as foon as the Portuguefe could import 
the produdHons of India in fufficient quantities to iupply the 
demaiwls of Europe, they were able to afford them at fuch a. 
wduced price, that the competition of the Venetians ccafed 
almK^ft entirely, at\d the full ftream of commerce flowed in. 
its natural diredion towards the cheapeft market.. In. what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price of Indian com^ 
modities, I cannot afcertain with precifion, as I have not found 
in contemporary writers fuflicient information with refped 
,10 to^ 
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S EC T* to that point. Some idea^ howefvcr^ of this^ apptoacbing 
perhaps near to accuracy^ may be formed, from the compuU^* 
tions of Mr, Munn, an inteUigent Engliih merchant. He hu 
publiflied a table of the prices paid for various arttdes of goods 
in India, compared with the prices for which they wete fold ia 
Aleppo, from which the difierence appears to be nearly as three 
to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafonable allowance for 
the expence of the voyage from India, the fame goods may be fold 
in England at half the price which they bear in Aleppo* Thtf 
expence of conveying, the produdions of India up the IVrfian 
Gulf to Baflbra, and thence .either through the Great or Little 
Defert to Aleppo, could not, I fhould imagine, differ confidei^ 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alexandria, We may therer 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them from die 
merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate for lyhich t*iey 
were fold in Aleppo ; and when we add to this, what they 
muft have charged as their own profit in all the markets which 
they frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefe might afibrd 
to reduce the commodities of the Eaft to a price below that 
which I have mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-half cheaper than formerly. 
The enterprizing fchemes of the Portuguefe monarchs were 
accomplifhed fooner, as well as more completely, than in the 
hour of moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed to expefl: ; 
and early in the fixtecnth century, their fubjedls became poffefled 
of a monopoly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furnifhing its productions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We 
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IV* We maydbfervc, that in eociiequeQce of a more plen* S EC T* 
tiful fopply of Indian goods, and at a cheaper rate, the demand 
for them increafed rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this iti detail, would lead me far beyond the 
period iffhich I have fixfed as the Umit of this Difquifition, 
but fome general remarks concerning it will be found intimately 
conneded with the fubjed of my inquiries. What were the 
chief articles of importation from India, while the Romans 
had the dire€tion of the trade with that country, I have for* 
merly mentioned. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Oer« 
many in the various countries of Europe, die ftite of {odety^ 
as well as the condition of individuals, became £0 exttemely 
different, that the wants and deiires of men were no longer die 
fame. Barbarians, many of them not £sir advanced in their 
pTOgreib beyond the rudeft date of focial life, had little rdifli 
for thofe acccmmodations, and that elegance, which are fo 
alluring to poliihed nadone. The cufious manufadures of 
filk, the precious ftones and pearls of the Eaft, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and . lilxurioua 
citizens of Rome, -were not objeds of defire to men, who^ 
for a confiderahle rime after they took poffeffioti of their new 
conqueils, retained the original fimpHcity of their pdtoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rudenefs to refine- 
ment in the ufual courfe of progreflSon which nations are 
dedined to hold, and an increafe of wants and defires requir- 
ing new objects to- gratify them, they began to acquire a 
relifli for fome of the luxuries of India. Among thefe they 
had a fingular predile^on for the fpiceries and aromatics 

, which 
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^ ^W.^' ^^^^ *^^ country yields tn /nch.nv^ an4 ab»a4«^»t 
Wlience their peculiar fonikiefs for. thefe l^rofe^ it ia not ^eS 
importance to inquire. Whoever. pciiuiM the.writ^v oC.ttie 
middle ages^ will find toany pxrticubrs. which; catifiroi t}m 
obfervatioiK In every eattneratiDa tf J[ndiaQ..c<ii^fno$Uti«a 
which they give, fpices are always men^oM^ M.tti»^ Hioft 
confiderable and precious article \ In their cookery, all di{he$ 
wore highly feafboed with ikea». In- every eatertaiQaifnt of 
parade, a profufion of them was deemed eflential jtp mag* 
nificence. In every medical prfcicription they wei;e priaqip^ 
ingredients'. But coofiderable as the demand. for fyipi$, k^^ 
become, the aode in which the nations of Europe had bit|k^tt^ 
been iupplied with them was extremely di&dvantagequs. Th^q 
ihips -employed by the merdiants of Alcaandn*' aevf r vcq^*^ 
tured to vifit thofe remote rcgioas which prqdupe the. TfifiQi 
valuable fpices, and before they could be i^rculaited t^irpqgjiv 
Europe, they were loaded with the accumulated profita refieived 
by four or five diflferent hands through which they had paiied# 
But the Portuguefe, with a bolder fpirit of navigatioci, i^aviqg^ 
penetrated into every part of Afia, took in their cargo of fpice< 
in the |^es where they grew, and could afibcd to. difp^!^ .pC 
theai at fuch a price, that, from being an expeniive hlxuryi^ 
they became an article of fuch general u(e^ a* greatiy aug': 
memed the demand &^ them. An effed funilar to thb imyr 

• Jasr. dc Vitrinc* Bift. Hicrof. Ap. Bongars, i. p. 1099. Wjlh. Tjr. h'b. 
xVu €• 23. 

^ Du Cangc, Gloflar. Verb. Aromata^ Sfecies. Henry's Hift. of G. Brit, 
vol. iv. p. 597, 598. 

be 
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httitiitfhttd^ widi nfyt€k to tke demand for odser commodide^ & EG T. 
imparttd ^fixm India^ upon the radu^oa of their pike by tlfyc 
Tortviga^fy. From ikA ptciod a growing tafte for Afiatic lux** 
ames may be traced in •evtry country of Europe, ai»d the num- 
berof fliipg fitted out for that tr«le at LUbon, continued t» 
inoreafe cveiy year ^ 

V. Lu€itATiY£ a« the trade with India was, aild had long 
been deemed, it is Remarkable that the Portuguefe were fuf* 
fered to remain in the undifturbed and escchifive pofTeffion of 
it^ during the courfe c^ ahnoft a century. In the adicient 
worki, diough Alexandria, from die peculiar felicity of its 
iituation, could carry on an lnt«»:ouriie widi the £aft by feia^ 
and circulate its prodn£Hons thrcmgh Em^^e with fuch advan** 
tage, as gave it a decided Superiority OTcr every rival j yec 
varioiu attempts (wUch I have defi:ribed in their proper plaoeay 
^ere made, ^x)m ^me to time^ to dttain £xne Aare in a com* 
merce fo apparendy beneficial. From the growing a^vity of 
liie commercial fpirit in the fixteenth century, as well aa from 
the example of the eager folicitude with which the Venetians 
and ^noefc exerted themfelves alternate to ihut out each 
other from any (bare in the Indian trade, it nught liave beeil 
^escpedcd that fome competitor would bare arifen to call in 
tqueftion the ^aim of the Portuguefe to an exduifive rigbt of 
traffic with fhe Eafl^ and to wrefl from them fome portion of 
It. There were, however, at that time, feme peculiar circuHH 
ilances m the polttical fUte of dl thoie nations in Europe, 

« Sec NOTE LV. 
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S E C T. Tvliofe intrafion^ as rivals, the Portugiiefe Iiad any reafon to 
\^j-- ' dread, which fccured to them the quiet enjoyment of their 
monopoly of Indian commerce, during fuch a long period. 
From the acceffion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain was 
either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of operations in 
which it was engaged by the ambition of that monarch, and 
of his fon Philip 11. or fo intent on profecuting its own diP 
coveries and conquefts in the Kew World, that, although, by 
A.D.i5ai* the fuccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its fleets were unexpect- 
edly conduced by a new courfe to that remote region of Ada 
which was the feat of the moft gainful and alluring branch of 
trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could make no confider- 
able effort to avail itfelf of the c^ommercial advantages which 
It might have derived from that event. By the acquifition of 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and eighty, the kings of Spain, inftead of the rivals, became 
the protedors of the Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of 
all its extenfive rights. Throughout the fixteenth century, 
the ftrength and refources of France were fo much wafted by 
the fruitlefs expeditions of their monarchs into Italy, by their 
unequial conteft with the power and policy of Charles T. and 
by the calamities of the civil. wars which defolated the king- 
dom upwards of forty years,*^that it could neither beftow much 
attention upon objeds of commerce, nor engage in any fcheme 
of diftant enterprize* The Venetians, how fenfibly foeyer 
they might feel the mortifying reverfe of being excluded, 
almoft entirely, from the Indian trade, of which their capital 
had been formerly the chief feat, were fo debilitated and 
humbled by the League of Caiiibray, that they were no longer 

capable 
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enable of engaging in any undertaking of magnitude. JEng- S" EC T. 
land, weakened (as I formerly obferved) by the long conteft 
between the houics of York and Lancafter, and juft beginning 
to recover its proper vigour, was reftrained from adive exer- 
tion, during one part of the {ixteenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of H,enry ViL and wafted its ftrength, duiing another 
paijt of it, by engaging inconfiderately in the wars between 
the princes on the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extenfive and. valuable than 
were ever poflfeflfed by any European power, had no fuch pre- 
fentiment of its future eminence there, as to take an early part 
in the commerce, or tranfadions of that country^ and a great 
part pf the century elapfed before it began to turn its attenti^i 
towards the £a(l. 

Whilb the moft confiderable nations in Europe found k 
neceilary, from the circumftances which I have mentioned, 
to remain inactive fpedators of what paffed in the Eaft, the 
Seven United Provinces of the Low Countries, recently formed 
into 2L fmall ftate, ftill ftruggling for political exiftence, and yet 
in th^ infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the Indian 
ocean as the rivals of the . Portuguefe j and, defpifing their 
pretenfions to an exclufive right of commerce with the exten- 
five countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
invaded that monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The EngliCh foon followed the exam* 
pie of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efforts of trading companies, under the protection of 

y Z public 
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in this c«w caveer x^pemi^ to t^m^ IIks va^ fii^- <^ pmrer 
wbkk tbe Portiigucle haderelMr.ia the EafI' (a %i;ffiro^rc 
tttucb too fefge for efae bafit^ on wi^cfe khad to reft) waff. 
almoft «Qtire}y pi^ertunMd^ imm Q^oft time^ m^ ^}t& ft» pud^ 
^^iU«yy 46 ic had beei> raifiidr J^nQhix^ and HoUand^ hy drivr^ 
Sfxg chem from tbeir maft valuable fetttomenfiB). and felziag 4he 
noft U^ativc branches ()^ timr trade^bave attuned ta that pre^ 
enunence la nairal power and oommercud opabncey^ by whicb 
they are diftmgtiiihed aoaong the nations of Europe^ 

- VL The- co^mcidende, in point of time, of the difcoreriea 
* made by Goiumfam it> the Wefl; and diofe of Gama in tfie< 
Eaft, is a fingubr circumftance, which merits obfervation, onr 
account of the remarkaUe influence of thofe events in fomung^ 
or ftrangthening the cDmmftndal eonne^kioa of the. di&reiit 
qoadsm of the: gldbe with^ each. other# la all a^^, gold ajasd: 
fthrer,. partkmlarly the latter^ have bec^ the cammodlties t^t^ 
poittd with the greateft profit Co India. In. no part of th«; 
earth db the names depend: fo little upon foreign conntriea,^ 
either for the necefiarios or luxKtfies of lifew The bteffiftga olt 
a faronraUe dimate and fertile foil, augmented by their owb> 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire* In aonfequoiK:^ 
of thift,. trade with them has always been carried on in on^; 
U9Jiform maoAcrs and the precious metals have been given ii^. 
e»:hangefQr their- peculiar produAions, v?beth«r of nature or 
art. But whenthe communication with. India v^as rendered 
fo much more eafy, that the demand &»r its comm^dibtes b^^^ 
to increafe far beyond what had been formerly known, if 

Europe 
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Eufrope had nbtfeeen foppRed with llie gold and filvet ivhkfi S E C T* 
k waflf tktceSkrf to d^atf to tht ttiaifkeR df the Ea:ft froiA 
fourccs richier 2od mor^ aSxind&nt than her ownr loTtctv and 
lkipov€f#i(hed mines, die mtift erthet have abandoned the tradt 
\r^th India alrogrthet, ol: hate (Jofttiniwrd ?t 'Wfth manifeft dll^ 
advantage. Hf fiich a <:cntiniial drain df gold arid fihrer, as-- 
tvell as by thV ttnavbidabfe wafte 6f both in drculatibn arid iii 
ihamifadtureSy tlie quantity cff thofe mftals muft Havitf^ gone on 
dJmitlifhing, and their value w^ould" have been fa much en* 
hanced, that they could riot have continued long to be 6f th*' 
feme UtiTity m the commercial tranfadions between the two 
countries. But before the efieas of this diminutibn could Be- 
very fenfibiy felt; America opened her mxne^ and poirfed' ill* 
treafures upon Europe in the moft copious ftream* to wbicit' 
mankind ever had accefs. This treafbrc, in fplte of iilniime»' 
raWe anxious precautions td prevent it, flowed to' the market* • 
ifrherd the coihmbditfes neceffary for fupplying the wants, or 
gratifying the Itixury of the Spaniards, were to be'found; and' 
firom that time to the prefent, the EnglKh and Dutch havt 
purthafeki the prodtt<£tions of China and Indoftan^ with fiUtt 
btftfught from the mines of Riexico and Peru; The irtmteiife- 
exportation of filver to the Eaft; during the courfe of tW6« 
centuiies, has not only been replaced by the continual influx? 
from America, but the quantity of it has been confiderably 
shigmented, and^ at the fame time the proportional rate of itiar^* 
iralue^ in Europe and- in India has varied fo KtHfe, that it is 
chiefly with filver that many of thte capital^ ^^cfc* iiriporte*- 
flrdm the Eaft aire ftillpurchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to facilitate and 
extend the intercourfe of Europe with Afia, it gave rife to a 

trafflc 
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SECT, traffic witlr Africa, which, ifrotn flender bqginnings, has be- 
conve fo confiderable, as to form the chief bond of commercial 
connq^on with that continent. Soon after the Portuguefe had 
extended their difcoveries on the coaft of Africa beyond th^; 
river Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome hejiefit from 
their new fettleipents there, by the fale of flave^* Various 
circumftancea combined in favouring the revival of this odious 
traffic* In every part of America, of which the Spaniards 
took poffeffioui they found that the natives, from the feeble* 
nefs of their frame, from their indolence, or from the in- 
judicious manner of treating them, were incapable of the 
exertions requifite either for working mines, or for cultivating 
the earth. Eager to find hands .more induftrious and efficient, 
the Spaniards had recourfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe,' 
and purchafed from.thcm negroe flaves. Experience foon dif- 
covered, that they were men of a more hardy race, and fo 
much better fitted for enduring fatigue, that the labour of one 
negroe was computed to be equal to that of four Americans ^ ; 
and from that time the number employed in the New World 
has gone on increafing with rapid progrefs. In this pradice, 
no lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to the 
principles of religion, the Spaniards have unhappily been imi- 
tated by all the nations of Europe, who have acquired territo- 
ries in the warmer climates of the New World. At prcfent 
the number of negroe flaves in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France in the Wefl Indies, exceeds a million j and as the, 
eflablifhment of fervitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modern times, extremely unfavourable to population, it re* 

^ Hi(L of America, vol. i. p. 320. 

quires 
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quires an annual imp6rtatton from Africa of at Icaft fifty-eight SECT* 
thoufand, to keep up the ftock \ If it were poffible to afcertain^ 
with equal exadnefs, the number of ilaves in the Spanifli do- 
minions, and in North America, the total number of negroc 
flaves might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which has given 
It a vifible afcendent over the three • other divifions of the 
earth, by difcerning their refpedive wants and refourc'es, and 
by rendering them reciprocally fubfervi^nt to one another, 
has eftabliflied an union among them, from which it hag 
derived an immenfe increafe of opulence, of power, and of 
enjoyments. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New World in the Wefl:> 
and the opening of a more eafy and direct communication 
with the remote regions of the Eaft, co-operated towards ex- 
tending the commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be obferved, with reiped: 
both to the time and the manner in which they produced thefe 
cffeds. When the Portuguefe firft vifitcd the different countries 
pf Afia, ftretching from the coaft of Malabar to China, they 
found them poffeffed by nations highly civilized, which had 
made confiderable progrefs in elegant as well as ufeful arts, 
which were accuftomed to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well 
acquainted with all the advantages of commerce. But when 
the Spaniards began to explore the New World which they 

* Report of Lords of the Privy Council, At D# 1788. 

2 difcovered. 
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SECT, ^Ccov^cdy'th^ afped which it prcfented to them was Tciy 
^ ^difffr^U The ifl^nds were inhabited hj naked (aYage$^ 6$ 
iianoquaint^d with the fimpleft imd moft neceOipy arts of li£e« 
th«t tbey fubfifted chiefly on the fpoiitaneou$ pro^udions of a 
fertile foil and gepifd ciimate. The coatiqeat appeared to be a 
foreft of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were fcat- 
tpr^d fome fiwble tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large monarchies, 
which have been dignified with the appellation of civilized 
ilates, had not advanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as 
to be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, and deftitute 
of the addrefs requifite for acquiring fuch command of the 
inferior animals as to derive any aid from their labour, had 
^made fo Jittle progr^fs in agriculture, the firft of all arts, that 
.one of the greateft difficulties with which the rtnall number ef 
£pani?uds^ wjio overturned thofe empires wJuch have been fo 
iijghly extolled, had to ftruggle, was how to|)rocure in them 
wha^ was fufficient fpr their fubfiftence. 

It was of confequence^ with a very different fpirit, that 
tthe intercourfe with two countries, refembliag each other fo 
ijittle in their degj?e.e of improvement, was rbegun and carried 
^n. The Portuguefe^ certain of finding in the Eaft, not only 
rthe productions with which the boyntiful Jiand of Nature has 
enriched .that ^part of the globe, but variom manufaflures 
which had long been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
an this alluring. trade with the greateft eagernefs. The encou- 
iragement of it their monajchs confidered as a chief ohjt€t of 
jgo^erament, towards which they direiled all the power of the 
ji kingdom^ 
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Idngdom, and rouzed their fubjefts to fuch vigorous exertions S EC T. 
in the profecution of it, as occafioned that aftoniftiing rapidity 
of progrefs which I have defcribed. The fanguine hopes with 
which the Spaniards entered upon their career of difcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratification. From the in- 
duftry of the rude inhabitants of the New World, they did not 
receive a (ingle article oif commerce. Even the natural produc- 
tions c^ the foil and climate, when not cheri{hed and multiplied 
by the foftering and aftive hand of man, were of little ac- 
count. Hope, rather than fuccefs, incited them to perfift in 
extending their refearches and conquefts ; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit from thefe, it left the profecu- 
tion of them chiefly to private adventurers, by whofe enter* 
prizing adivity, more than by any effort of the fiate, the 
mod valuable pofTeflions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advantages which the 
Portuguefe derived from their difcoveries, above half 1 century 
elapfed before the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the fmall quantities of gold which 
the iflanders were compelled to collect, and the plunder of 
the gold and filver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or as utenfils of 
(acred or domefUc ufe. It was not until the difcovery of the 
mines of Potofi in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, 
£>0Q after, that the Spaniih territories in the New World 
brought a permanent and valuable addition of wealth and re- 
venue to the mother country* 

'Z Nor 
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ST E C T. Nor did the trade wkh India differ mpre from that iwitli 
IV. . . ' 

.^^, _^_^ , ^^^ America, in refpedt of the particular circumftance which I have 

explained^ than in refpedk tp the ihanr^r of carrying it cm, after 
it grew to be a confiderable objedt of political attcntioKi. Trade 
with the Eafl was a fimpl^ mercantile tranfat^tion, coctlinod to the 
purcbafe either of the natural produdion» of the ooutytcy, fufih 
as fpices, precioua iloneSy pearls^ &c» or of the maixuhJQtao^ 
which abounded among an induftrioua race oi mei)^ fuch as 
lilk and cotton fluffs, porcebne, &c. Nothing xxvxt wtt 
requifite in coadufting this trade, than to fetde a few ikilful 
ageats in proper places, to prepare a proper affortment of g^cMxb 
for completing the cargoes of fhipa a# fooa aa they arrived 
from Europe, or at the utQK)ft to acquire the command of « 
few iibrtified ftations^ which might fecure them admifBoa inft^ 
ports where they might €;areen in iafety, and fiiMl jprotedioft 
from the infults of any boftile power. There was cfo necef-^ 
fity of making any attempt to eilabliih ccloniea, either for 
the cultivation of the foU,, or the coodu^k of oaniiiac** 
tufes> Both tbefe remained, as formerly, in the ban4s of ^ 
Datives* 

* 
' But as fboa as that wild fpiiit of eotcrprtze^ whkh ani- 
anated the Spaniards who firfL explored aad iubdoed tjbe New 
A¥oddy begaa to fid>(idc, aod wheit,. inflxad of roving a» ad-- 
venturers Sxcm. province to pravino& in qiiefl: of gold and 
filver, they ferioufjy tttracd their thoughta towuxls reodertJOg 
their oodquefts bemsfiaal by cukLvatktt and xndofkj, tbe|f 
found it necefTary to eflablifh coloaiea in cvsery tomttry wifatek 
they wifhed to improve. Other nations imitated their example 
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in the tettlemenn ^vJlich tli€V afterwards made in fome of the SECT. 

■ IV 

iflands, and on the continent of North America. £uro{9e, 

after having defolated the New World, began to repcople it, 
and under a fyftem of colonization (the fpirit and regulations 
of which it is not the object of this Difquifition to explain) 
the European race has mukiplied there amazingly. Every 
article of commerce imported from the New Worlds if we 
eKcept the ftir^ and ikins purchased from the independent 
tribes of hunters in Nofth America^ and from a few tribes in 
a iimilar flate on the Southern continent, is the produce of the 
induftry of Europeans fettled there. To their exertions, or 
to thofe of hands which they have taught or compelled to 
labour, we are indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, in- 
digo, rice, and even the gold and ftlver e:iaraded from, the 
bowels of the earth* Intent on thofe lucrative branches of 
induftry, the inhabitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a confiderable part of 
the members of other focieties, and depend, in fbme rai^fure, 
for their fubfiftence, and entirely for every aiticle of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus the Europeans 
have become manufadiurers for America, and their induflry 
has been greatly augmented by die vaft demands for fuppiying 
the wants of extenfnre countries, the population of which is 
continually increadng. Nor is the influence of this demand 
confined folely to the nations which have a more immediate 
connedUon with the American colonies ; it is felt in every part 
of Europe that furnifhes any article exported to them, and 
gives adivity and vigour to the band of the iirtifan in the 
inland provinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 

Z 2 ' Britain 
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S EC T. Britain and other countries, which carry on a dired trade with 
the New World* 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of America is allowecf 
to be one principal caufe of that rapid increafe of indnftry an(f 
weahh, which is confpicuous in Europe during the two laftf 
centuries, fome timid theorifts have maintained, that through- 
out the fame period Europe has been gradually impoverifhed, 
by being drained of its treafure, in order to carry on its trade 
with India. But this apprehenfion has arifen from inattention: 
to the nature and ufe of the precious metals. They are to be 
confidered in two diflferent lights; either as the figns which 
all civilized nations have agreed to employ, in order to eftimate 
or reprefent the value both of labour and of all commodities, 
and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the former, and the 
conveyance of the latter from one proprietor to another;- 
or gold and filver may be viewed as being themfelves com- 
modities or articles of commerce, for which fome equivalent 
inuft be given by fuch as wi(h to acquire them. In this light,, 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft (hould be 
regarded ; for, as the nation by which they are exported muft 
purchafe them with the produce of its own labour and in- 
genuity, this trade muft contribute, though not in the fame 
obvious and dire6t manner as that with America, towards aug- 
menting the general induftry and opulence of Europe. If 
England, as the price of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which 
are neceflary for carrying on its trade with India, muft give a 
certain quantity of its woollen or cotton cloth or hard-wwe, 
then the hands of an additional number of manufadurers are 

7 rendered 
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rendered adkive, apd work to a certakt- amouat muft: be' cnt SEC T^ 
tented^ for which, without this trade, there would not. have 
been any demand. The nation reaps all the benefit arifing 
from a new ereation of induftry. Wkh the gold and> iUTer 
which her manufadures have^ purefaafed in the Wefl;, ihe. ia^ 
enabled to trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the exporta«» 
tLon of treafure to India, which has been fo much dreaded^ 
iiiftead of impoverifhiag, enriches the kingdonu. . 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the paflSge to India by the* 
Cape of Good Hope, and to the vigQur and fuccefs with" 
which the Portuguefe profecuted their conquefts and e(labli£bed 
their dominion there^ that Europe has been indebted for ica 
prefervatioa from the moft illiberal and humiliating, fervitude 
that ever opprefTed polilhed nations. For this obfervation I am 
indebted to^ an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuftrated, and 
whofe eloqpence has adorned the Hiflory of the Settlements 
and Commerce of Modern Nations in the Eaft and Weil 
Indies*; and it appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation« A few years after the firfl appear- 
ance of the Portuguefe in India, the dominion of the Mameluks 
was overturned by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifli arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces to their 
empire. If after this, event the commercial intercourfe vnth 
India had continued to be carried on* in its ancient channels^ 
the Turkifh Sultans, by being mailers of Egypt and Syria^ 
mud. have pofTelTed the abfolute command of it, whether the. 

' M.X'Abb^Raynal.. 

grodiK*^ 
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S EC T. prod%iO:k)n» of the Eaft wew corwcyed by ^e Red Sea to 
Alexandria, or were tranfported by laod^iriim^ge ffom the ^r- 
fian Guif to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediterranean. 
The ihonatchs who were then at the he^d of this great empire, 
Were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the pre-eminence 
to which this would hare devated them, nor of ambition to 
Afj^re to it. Setkn, the conqueror of the Afemduks, by con- 
firming the ancient privileges of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning • the duties on Indian 
goods, which I have already mentioned, early difcovei^l his 
folicitude to fecure all the advantages of commerce with the 
Eaft to his own , dominions^ The attention of Solyman the 
Magnificent^ his fiieceflbr, feems to have been equally directed 
towards the fame objed. More enligfrtened than any monarch 
of the Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfa^aions of the 
European ftates, and had obferved the povrer as well as opulence 
to which the republic of Venice had attained by engroffing the 
commerce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal rifing 
towards the fame elevation, by the fame means. Eager to 
imitate and to fupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his charader for political wifdom and the appellation of InJIi- 
tutvr of Ruksj by which the Turkifli Hiftorians have diftin- 
guiihed him, and eftablifhed, eariy in his reign, a fyftem of 
commercial laws in his dominions, by which he hoped to 
render Conftantinople the great ftaplc of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Gredt empire *. For 

^ Parutt Hift. Vcnct. lib. vii. p. 589. Sandi Stor. CivU. Vencz. part ii. 
P- 901* 

accom- 
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accompliihtng ihi« fchemc, bowever, he did not relf 00 tbe S E C T. 
opcradoa of Uws alone ; he fitted out about the fame time a - 

formidable fleet in the Red Sea^ under the condudi of a cofk* 
fidential officer, with fuch a body of janizaries on board of it^ A.C. 1538; 
as he deemed fufficbnt not only to^ drive the Portuguefe out «f 
all their new fettlemeots in India, but to take pofTeffion of feme 
commodious flation in that country,, and to ere€t bis ftandard 
there. The Portuguefe, by efibrts of ralour and . conftancy^ 
entitled to the fpleftdid fucccTs. with which they were crowned^ 
repulfed this powerful armament in every enterprize it under« 
took, and compelled the Mattered remains of the Turkifli fleet 
and ^rmy to return with ignominy to the harbours from which 
they had taken their departure, with the moft fanguine hopes 
dp terminating the expedition in a ytrj difFerenc manner ^ 
Solyman^ though he never relinquifhed the deiign cf expeltirtg^ 
the Portuguefe from India, and of acquiring fome eftabli(hment 
there, was fo occupied during the remainder of his reign^ by 
the multiplicity of arduous operations in which an infatigble 
ambition involved him, that he never had leifure to refume the- 
profecution of it with vigour- 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced the efTeA whicli 
he expeded, or if the more adventurous and extentive plan of 
Solyman had been carried into execution, the command of the 
wealth of India, together with fuch a marine as the monopoly 
'of trade with that country has, in every age, enabled the power 
which poflefled it to create and maintain, muft have brought 

^ Afia de Barros, dec. iv. lib. x. c. i, &a« 

6 an 
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S ^ C T, an ac^efiioa of force to an em{Hre already formidable to maih- 
Jdndy that would have rendered it altogether irrefiiHble. £u* 
rope^ at that period,^ was not in a condidon to have defended 
itfelf agaunft the combined exertions of fuch nav^ and mili- 
tary power, fuj^orted by commercial wealth, and under the 
^edion of a monarch whofe comprehenfive genius was able 
to derive from each its peculiar advantages, and to employ all 
with the greateft efied. Happily for the human race, the 
defpodc fyftem of Turkifh government, founded on fuch illi- 
beral ianadcifm as has extinguifhed fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, 
znd in Greece, its tfiree favoiirite manfions in ancient dmes, 
was prevented from extending its dominion over Europe, and 
from fupprelling liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again to blels, t# 
enlighten, and topoliih mankind* 
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NOTE I. Sect. L p. 6. 

A^REDULITY and fcepticlfm are two oppofite extremes 
V^ into wliich men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are feid to have happened in the early ages of 
antiquity. Without incurring any fufpicion of a propenfity 
to the latter of thefe, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India, and his 

conqueft of that country. 1. Few fadb in ancient hiftory 

feem to be better eftablifhed, than that of the early averfion 
of the Egyptian? to a fea-faring life. Even the power of 
defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas and manners of 
a nation, efpecially when they have been confirmed by 
long habit, and rendered facred by the fandion of religion. 
That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few years, Ihould have fo 

A a 2 entirely 
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entirely overcome the prejudices of a fuperftitious people, as 
to be able to fit out four hundred (hips of force in the Arabian 
Gulf, befides another fleet which he had in the Mediterranean, 
appears to be extremely improbable. Armaments of fuch 
magnitude would require the utmoft efforts of a great and long 
eftablifhed maridme powen 2. It is remarkable that Hero- 
dotus, who enquired with the mod perfevering diligence into 
the ancient hiftory of Egypt, and who received all the inform-* 
ation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis, HeliopoHs^ 
and Thebes, could communicate, Herodot* edit. Weffelingij, 
lib. ii. c. 3. although he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at 
fome length, does not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii. 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented in the 
period between the age of Herodotus and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, from whom we receive a particular detail of the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris. His account refts entirely upon the 
authority of the Egyptian priefts ; and Diodorus himfelf not 
only gives it as his general opinion, ** that many things which 
*• they related, flowed rather from a defire to promote the 
*^ honour of their country, than from attention to truth,*^ 
lib. i. p. 34. edit, Weffelingij, Amft. 1746; but takes particular 
notice that the Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, 
differ widely from one another in the accounts which they 

give of the adioris of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. 3* Though 

Diodorus afferts, that in relating the hiftory of Sefoftris he had 
ftudied to feledi what appeared to film moft probable, and 
moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill re- 
maining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative many 
marvellous circumftances which render the whole extremely- 

fufpicious« 
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fiifpicious^ The father of Sefofh-id, as he relates, collefled all 
the male children \fho were born in Egypt on the fame day 
with bis. fon, in order that they might be educated, together 
with him, conformable to a mode which he prefcribed, with a 
view of preparing them as proper inftruments to carry into 
execution the great undertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. 
Accordingly, whea Sefoftris fet out upon his Indian expedition, 
which, from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been about the fortieth year of his age, one thoufand feven 
hundred of his youthful affoctates are (aid to have been (till 
alive, and were entrufted with high command in his army. 
But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the certain 
principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if one 
thoufand feven hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day with Sefoftris were alive when his great expedition com- 
menced, the number of children born in Egypt on each 
day of the year muft have been at leaft ten thoufand, and 
the population of the kingdom muft have exceeded fixty 
millions ; Goguet TOrigine des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom» ii. 
p. I a, &c. A number far beyond the bounds of credibility, 
in a kingdom which, from the accurate calculations of M. 
D'Anviile, Memoire far TEgypte Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, 
.&c does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
fquare leagues of habitable country. Anotljer marvellous par- 
ticular is the defcription of a fhip of cedar, four hundred and 
ninety feet in length, covered on the outfide with gold, and 
on the infide with filver, which Sefoftris confecrated to the 
deity who was the chief obje£l of worfliip at Thebes. Lib. L 
p. 67.. Such too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army^ 

in 
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in which, befide fix hundred thcmfand infantry, and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thoufand armed 
chariots. Ibid. p. 64. 4. Thefe and other particulars ap- 
peared fo far to exceed the bounds of probability, that the 
found underftanding of Strabo the geographer rejeftcd, with- 
out hefitition, ?lw^ accounts of the Indian expedition of Sefo- 
ftris ; and he not only aflerts, in the moft explicit terms, that 
this monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. 
Cafaub. Amft. 1 707 ; but he ranks what has been related con- 
cerning his operations in that country, with the fabulous 
exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, p, 1007. D. 1009. B. 
The philofophical Hiftorian of Alexander the Great feems to 
have entertained the fame fentimcnts with refpefl: to the ex- 
ploits of Sefoftris in India. Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. 
Alex. edit. Gronov. L. Bat. 1704. — ^What flender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had received, 
feems to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from 
thePcrfians, lib. iii. c. 105, which renders it probable, that in 
his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt and India* 



NOTE n. Se<:t. L p. 8. 

When we confider the extent and effe<2s of the Phenician 
commerce, the fcanty information concerning it which we 
receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft view, appear 
furprifing. But when we recoiled that all the Greek Hifto- 
rians, (Hercidatus excepted,) who give any account of the 
Jl^henicians, publifhed their works long after the deAruQion of 
3 Tyre 
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Tyre by Alexander the Great, we fhall ceafe to wonder at their 
not having entered into minute details with refpe<Sl: to a trade 
which was then removed to new feats, and carried on in other 
channels. But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the pro- 
fperous age of its commerce, muft have attracted general 
attention. In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flouriflied two 
hundred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its com-* 
merciai tranfadlions that is to be found in any ancient writer, 
and which conveys, at the fame time, a magnificent idea of the: 
extenfive power of that ftate*. Ch. xxvi, xxvii,, xxviii*- 



NOTE ni. Sect. L p. in 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
fty Herodotus Ts curious, and feems to have been copied from 
fome public record, which had been communicated to him. 
According to it, the Perfian empFre was divided into twenty 
Satrapy'^, or governments. The tribute levied from each is 
ipecified, amounting in all to 14,560 Eubaean talents, which Dr. 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437 1. fterling money ; 
a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King,, 
and which ill accords with many fa£ls concerning the riches, 
magnificence^ and luxury of the Eaft, that occur in ancient, 
authors*^ 



NOTE 
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NOTE IV. Sect. L p. i6. 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receivei in the pro* 

vinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of the periodical 

rains in that country, as to fhew him the impropriety of car-* 

rying on military operations there, while thefe continued. 

His cKpeditiOff into India commenced towards the end of 

Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 2Z., when the rains were ahready 

begun in the mount^ns from which all the rivers in the 

Panjab flow, and of courfe they muft have been confiderably 

fwelled before he arrived on their banks. Rennell, p. 268.-^ 

He pafled the Hydafpes at Midfummer, about the height of 

.the rainy feafon. In a country through which fo many Urge 

rivers run, an army on (ervice at this time of the year mvi$t 

hzvc fuffered gready. An accurate defcrlption of the nature 

of the rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 

by Arrian, Ub. v. c 9» ; and one flill fuller may be found 

in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013. — It was of what they fuffered by 

thefe that Alexander^ foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. 

1 02 1, D. ; and not without reafon, as it had rained inceflant* 

ly during feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xviL c. 94.— A circum- 

ftance which marks the accuracy with which Alexander's 

officers had attended to every thing in that part of India, 

deferves notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have 

mentioned, takes notice that, though heavy rains fell in the 

mountains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 

II below 
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below not fo much as a fhower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. loij* 
B» 1 015. B* Major Rennell was informed by. a perfon of 
charader^ who had refided in this diftri£t of India, wbkh 
IS now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at lead in the months 
of July, Auguft, and part of September, whidi is the rainy 
feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere in 
the Delta > of the Indus is geAcrally clouded, but no raia 
falls, except very near the fea. Indeed, very few (bowers faU 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, that when 
he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three years before. 
Memoirs, p. 288.— Tamerlane, who, by the vicinity of the feat 
of his government to India, had the me^ns of being well 
informed concerning the natute of the country, avoided the 
error of Alexander, and made his Indian campaign during the 
dry feafon. As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, 
A. D. 1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the fame . 
line of diredlion, nothing can give a rhore ftriking idea of the 
perfevering ardour of the Macedonian conqueror, than the 
defcription of the difficulties which Nadir Shah had to furmount, 
afid the hardfhips which his army endured. Though pof- 
fefTed of abfolute power and immenfe wealth, and diftinguifhed 
no lefs by great talents than long experience in the conduft 
of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
troops in crofling the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in conflids 
with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which ftretch 
from the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia* An 

B b interefting 
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intereftiog account of his retreat and fufferings b given in the 
Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreenii a Gafhmerian of diftino- 
tion, who ferved in his army. 



NOTE V. Sect. L p. i8. 

That a fleet fo numerous ihould have been coUeded in 
fuch a Ihort time, is apt to appear, at firll fight, inciedible. 
Arrian, however, aflures us, that in fpecifying this number, 
he followed Ptolemy, the fon of ILagus, wbofe authority he 
confidered to be of the greateft weight, lib. vi. €• 3. But 
as the Fanjab country is full of navigable liveiB, on which all 
the intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it abounded 
with veiTels ready conftruded to the conqueror's hands, fo that 
he might eafily colle£t that number. If we could give credit 
to the account of the invafion c^ India by Semhramis, no 
fewer than four thoufand vefTels were aflembled in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c 74.— -It is remarkable 
that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, a fleet was 
collected on the Indus to oppofe him, confifting of the fame 
number of vefliels. We learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that 
the inhabitants of this part of India ftill continue to carry on 
^11 their communication with each other by water ; the inhabi- 
tants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not lefs than forty 
thoufand veflels of various conilrudions. VoL ii. p. 143. 



NOTE 
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NOTE VL Sect. I. p. 19. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indian Hiftory of 
Arrian^ a work difierent from that already mentioned, and one 
of the moft curious treatifes tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
The firft part of it confifls of extrads firom the account ^ven 
by Nearchus of the climate and foil of India^ and the man- 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that officer^s journal 
of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus to th^ bottom of the 
Perfian Gulf. The peruial of it gives rife to feveral obferva- 
tions. I. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus nor Ptolemy^ 
nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention th^e voyage 
of Scylax» This could not proceed from their being unac- 
quainted with it, for HerodotOs was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretenfioas-to lito'ature. 
It was probably occafioned by the reafons which they had to 
diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of which I have already taken 
notice. Accordingly, in a fpeech which Arrian puts into the 
mouth of Alexander, he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was 
the firft who had pafled the Indus; vrhich implies, that he 
diibelieved what is related concerning Scylax, and was not 
acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done 
in order to fubjed tliat part of India to the Perfian crown. 
Arrian, vii. c. 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megafthenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He afierts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions 
Strabo is aftonifhed that he fhould have given any credit, 

Bb 2 lib. 
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lib- XV. p. 1007* D.) Alexander was the fir ft who had invaded 
India ; Arrian^ Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are informed by Aman, 
that the Aflacani, and other people who poffeffcd that country, 
which is now called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, 
firft to the Aflyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per- 
fians; Hift. Indie, c. i. As all the fertile provinces on the 
north- weft of the Indus were anciently reckoned to be part of 
India, it is probable that what was levied from them is the fum 
mentioned in the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his 
account of the annual revenue of the Terfian empire, and that 
none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were ever 

fubjeffc to the kings of Perfia, 2. This voyage of Nearchus 

affords fome ftriking inftances of the imperfedl knowledge 
which the ancients had of any navigation different from that 
to which they were accuftomed in the Mediterranean. Though 
the entcrprifmg genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourfe by fea be- 
tween India and his Perfian dominions, yet both he and 
Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which they wiflxed to ex- 
plore, as to be apprehenfive that it might be found impoffrble to 
navigate it, on account of impervious ftraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. 20. Q^ Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleer 
arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftonifhment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the Indian ocean, 
a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with which Alexander 
and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib. vi. c. 19. is another 
proof of their ignorance in maritime fcience. Nor is there 
any reafon to be furprifed at their aftonifliment, as the tides are 
hardly perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not exteriJ.- 
For the fame reafon, when the Romans carried their vidorious- 
arms into the countries Ikuated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on 
the feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of the 
tides was an objed of wonder and terror to them. Csefar 
defcribes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-tidc, whicfe 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Britain, and 
acknowledges that it was an appearance with which they were 
unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib, iv. c. 29. The tides on the 
coaft near the mouth of the Indus are remarkably high, and 
the efFeds of them very great, efpedally that fudden apd abrupt 
influx of the tide into the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraitsf 
which is known in India by the name of The Bore^ and is 
accurately defcribed by Major RenneH, Introd. xxiv. Mem* 
278. In the Periplus Maris Erythraei, p. 26., thefe high tide^ 
are mentioned, and the defcription of them nearly refemble» 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides ii^ 
the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat Hift. lib. xrii. c. 25. 
Major Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the phenomenon of 
the tides, as Herodotus had informed the Greeks, " that in the* 
•* Red Sea there was a regular ebb and flow of the tide every 
^* day;'* lib. ii. c. 11. This is all the expknatioil of that 
phenomenon given by Herodotusr But among the ancients 
there occur infliances of inattention to fads^ related by refped- 
able authors, which appear furprifing in modern times. Though 
HerodotxM, as I have jufl: now obferved, gave an account of 
the voyage performed by Scylax at confiderable lengthy neither 
Alexander,, nor his Hiftorians,^ take any notice of that event. 

I {hall 
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I ihall afterwards have occafion to mention a more remarkable 
inftance of the inattention of later writers to an accurate 
defcription which Herodotus had g^ven of the Cafpian Sea. 
From thefe, and other fimilar inllances which might have been 
produced, we may conclude, that the flight mention of the 
regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fuflSicient 
reafon for rejeding, as incredible, Arrian's account of the fur- 
prife of Alexander's foldiers when they fit-ft beheld the extra- 
ordinary efFeds of the tide at the mouth of the Indus,- 
3. The courfe of Nearchus's voyage, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which came fuc- 
ceflSvely in his view, are fo clearly defcribed, and the diftances 
of fuch as were mod worthy of notice are fo diftindly marked, 
that M. D'Anville, by comparing thefe with the actual pofition 
of the country, according to the beft accounts of it, ancient 
as well as modern, has been able to point out mofl: of the 
places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the veracity of the Grecian 
navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and penetration of the 
French geographer. Mem. de Literat. torn. xxx. p. 132, &c. 

In modem times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated to the 
Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denominated the ocean which 
fl:retches from that Gulf to India, the Erythraean Sea, from 
king Erythras, of whom nothing more is known than the 
name, which in the Greek language flgniiies red. From this 
cafual meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other feas, and confequently of 
more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE 
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NOTE VII. Sect* L p. 24. 

Alexand£R was fo intent on rendering this union of his 
fubje^s complete, that after his death jhere was found in his 
tablets or commentaries, (among other magnificent fchemes 
which he meditated) a refolution to build feveral new cities^ 
fome in Afia, and fome in Europe, and to people thofe in Afia 
with Europeans, and thofe in Europe with Afiatics, " that,. 
^* (fays the Hiftorian) by intermarriages, and exchange of 
•* good offices, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents^ 
•* might be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments,. 
** and become attached to each other with mutual affedion^'^ 
Diod. SicuL lib. xviiL c 4. 



NOTE VIII. Sect- L p. 26. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, that Alexander 
•built only two cities in India, Nicasa and Bucephalia, fituated 
on the Hydafpes, the modem Chelum, and that Craterus 
fuperintended the building of both. But it is evident, from 
Atrian, lib. v. c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefines, 
now the Jenaub, under the direftion of Hephseftion ; and if it 
was his objed to retain the command of the country, a^ place 
of ftrength on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes 
feems to have been ncceflary for that purpofe^ This part of India 
has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is impoffible 

S to 
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<o point out vfith precifion the fitiutioa of thefe cities* If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well fbimdcd in his conjedure, that the river 
now called Rauvee is the Aoefioes of Arrian^ Bemouilli, voL i. 
P* 39m i^ is probable that this city was built fome where near 
Lahore^ one of the moft important ftations in that part of 
India, and reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of 
very high antiquity. But Major Rennell| in my opinioii, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients* 



NOTE IX. Sect. L p. 26. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians from 
making any voyage by fea, were known to the ancients. 
Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was lent on an erabafly 
from Tiridates to the emperor Nero, " Navigare noluerat, 
" quoniam exfpuere in Marit, alijfque mortaliura neceflitati- 
** bus violare naturam earn, fas non putant ;'' Nat. Hift. 
lib. XXX. c. 2. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the obfcrvation of a well-informed Hiftoriao, 
there was not a city of any note in their empire built upon the 
fea-coaft ; Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiu. c. 6, We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefe ideas were conneded with the 
do£trines of Zoroafter ; Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of the Great King 
confifted entirely of fhips fumifhed by the Phenicians, Syri^ 
ans, the conquered provinces of the Lefler Afia, and the 
iilands adjacent. Herodotus and Diodoriis Siculus mentioa 

3 the 
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the quota furnifticd by each country, in order to compofe the 
fleet of twelve hundred Ihips wkh which Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and among thefe there is not one belonging to Pcrfia. 
At the fame time it is proper to obferve, that according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with regard to 
this point, the fleet was under the a>mmand of Ariabigines, a 
fbn of Darius, who had feveral fatraps of high rank under his 
command, and both Periians and Medes ferved as foldiers on 
board of it ; Herod, lib. vii. c. gf), 97. By what motives, 
or what authority, they were induced to a£t in this manner, I 
cannot explain. From fome religious fcruples, fimilar to thofc 
of the Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own ^ 
time, refufe to embark on board a fliip, and to ferve at fea ; and 
yet, on fome occafions, the fepoys in the fervice of the Eu- . 
ropean powers have got the better of thefe fcruples. 



NOTE X. Sect. L p. 27. 

M. LE Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le Grand, p. 96, 
feems to entertain fome doubt with refped to the number of 
the cities which Alexander is faid to have built. Plutarch de 
Fort. Alex, affirms, that he founded no fewer than feventy. 
It appears from many paflages in ancient authors, that the 
building of dties, or, what may be confidered as the fame, 
the eftablifhment of fortified ilations, was the mode of main- 
taining their authority in the conquered nations^ adopted not 
only by Alexander, but by his fucceflbrs. Selcucus and Antiochus, 
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to whoip. the greater pa^l;t of the Perfian empire b^wme fubje^, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than Alex* 
ander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered the puq)ofc$ 
of* the founders^ a^ tjiey efFedually prevented (a$ I fhall 
afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt of the coa-^ 
quered provinces.. Though the Greeks, ammafied wUh the 
love of liberty ^nd of their native country, refufed to fettle 
in the Perfjan enjpir^ while under the dominioa of its native 
monarchs, even when allured by the profpefl: of great advan- 
tage, as M. de Sainte-Croix remarks^ the cafe became perfedly 
different, when that empire was fubjefted to their own domi* 
nion, and they fettled there, not as fubje^ts, but aa mafters* 
Both Alexander and hia fuccelfors difcovered much difcemment 
in chufing the fituadon of the cities which they built. Selen^ 
cia, which Seleucus founded, was inferior only to Alexandria 
in number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; Mr^ 
Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D*Anville, Mem, de Literat xxx» 



NOTE XL Sect. L p, 29. 

It is from Juftin we receive the (lender knowledge we harve 
of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India ; lib. xv« e. 4. 
But we cannot rely on his evidencei iinlefs whe^ it is confirmed 
by the tellimony of other authors. PJytarch feems to aflert, 
that Seleucus had penetrated far ij^to.IncJi^y but th^t refpedable* 
writer is more eminent for his difce^nm^At; of cfear^fters, and 
his happy feleftion of thofe circumftancjes whicl? mark, and dif- 
criminate them, than for the accuracy of his hiftorical re-. 
5 . fearches. 
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fearches. Pliny, whofe authority is of greater weight, feems 
to confider it as cettain^ that Seleucus had carried his arms 
into diftridts of India which Alexander never vifited ; Plin^ 
Nat. Hift. lifi. vi. c, 17. The paflage in which this is men- 
tioned,^ is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to imply, that 
SeleucUs had matched from th^ Hyphafis to the Hyfudrui, 
from thence to Palibothra, and from that to the mouth of the 
Ganges. The diftancies of the principal ftatioils in this march 
are marked^ amounting to 1^244 ^^man miles. In this fenfc, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny ; Hiftor. Regni 
Graecorum Badriani, p. ^y^ But to me it appears highly im- 
probable, that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could have 
continued fo long as to allow time for operations of fuch 
extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India as the 
rhouth of the Ganges, the ancients would have had a m6re 
Accurate knowledge of that part of the country than they feeih 
ever to haiVcf p'offeffed. 



NOTE XII. Sect. I. p. 30. 

Major Rbnnill gives a magnificent idea bf this, by in- 
forming us, that the Ganges, after it has •' efcaped from the 
^ mountainous traft in which it had wandered above eight 
" hundred miles ;** Mem. p. 233. ** receive in its coilrfe 
*• through the plains eleven rivers, Ibme of them as large as 
•* the Rhine, and none fmallcr than the Thames, befides as 
" many more of lefler note ;^ p. 257. 

Cca NOTE 
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NOTE XIIL Sect. L p. 31. 

Ik fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured to 
differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo with diflB» 
dence. According to Strabo^ Palibothra was fituated at the 
jundioa of the Ganges and another river ; lib. xv. p. 1028. A, 
Arrian is ftill more explicit. He places ^Palibothra at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Erranaboas, the laft of which he 
defcribes as lefs than the Ganges or Indus^ but greater than any 
other known river; Hift. Ind. c. 10. This defcription of its 
fituation correfponds exadly with that of Allahabad. P. Bou- 
dier^ to whofe obfervations the geogralphy of India is much 
indebted, fays, that the Jumna, at its junction with the Ganges, 
appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to that river j D'An- 
ville, Antiq. de V Inde, p. $^. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who ereded a 
ftrong fortrefs there ; an elegant delineation of which is pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV, of his Seled Views in India. 
Its ancient name, by which it is dill known among the 
Hindoos, is 'Praeg^ or Piyag^ and the people of the diftrid 
are called Praegi^ which bears a near refemblance to Prafij, the 
ancient appellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capital; P. Tieffenthaler chez Bernouilli, tom. i. 22 3 • 
D'Anville, p. $6. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo 
devotion, that it is denominated The Kir^ of Worjhipped 
Places ; Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 35. " The territory around 
2 '' it 
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** it, to the extent of forty miles,, is deemed holy ground* 
^ The Hindoos believe, that when a man dies in this place, 
** whatever he wifhes for he will ohtain in his next regenera- 
** tion» Although they teach that fuicide in general will be 
" punifhed with torments hereafter, yet they confider it as 
^^ meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Allahabad ;'* Ayeen 
Akbery, iii. 256. ?• Tieflenthaler idefcribes tlie various ob- 
jefts of veneration at Allahabad, which are ftill vifited with 
great veneration by an immenfe number of pilgrims ; Bernou* 
ilH, tom. i. 224. From all thefe circumftances, we may con- 
clude it to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame 
fituation with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Palibothra on 
the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confiderations.— — 
I. From having learned that on or near the fite of Patna ftood 
anciently a very large city named Patelpoot-bcr or Patalipputra^ 
which nearly refembles the ancient name of Palibothra. 
Although there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the junction of the Soane with the 
Ganges, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was formerly 
under the walls of that city. The rivers of India fometimes 
change their courfe in a Angular manner, and he produces 
fome remarkable inftances of it. But evert (hould it be allow- 
ed, that the accounts which the natives give of this variation 
in the courfe of the Soane were perfedly accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrian's account of the magnitude of the Erranaboas 
be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as to the 

* Jumna* 
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Jumna.— *-*-2, He fecms to have been inftucnccd, in fome 
degree, by Pliny's Itinerary^ or Table of Diftaacea from. Taicila 
(the modem Attock) to the mouth of the Ganges ; Nat. Hift. 
lib. vL c ly. But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked 
fo inaccurately, and in fome inftances are fo palpably erroneous^ 
that one cannot found upon them with much fecurity. Ac- 
cording to it, Palibothra is fituated four hundred and twenty 
five miles below the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
The adlual diftance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, 
is not more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fuppoCng 
fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or that the point of 
conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has undergone a change. 
For the former of thefe fuppofitions there is no authprUy 
(as far as I know) from any manufcript, or for the latter 
from any tradition. Major Rennell has produced the rea** 
fons which led him to fuppofe the fite of, Palibothra to 
be the fame vrkh that of Patna ; Memoirs, p. 49 — 54. Some 
of the objeSions which might be made to this fupppfitlpn 
he hds forefceh, and endea,voured jo obviate ; and after all 
that! have added to them, 1 fhall not be furprifed, if, in a 
geographical difcuflion, my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine. 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. L p. 32. 

I DO not mention a fhort inroad into India by Antiochus the 
Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven years pofterior to 
the invafion of his anceftor Seleucus. We know nothing more 
of this tranfadion, than that the Syrian monarchy after finifhing' 
the war he carried on againft the two revolted provinces, of 
Parthia and Badria, entered India, and concluding a peace 
with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, received from hUtt 
a number of elephants, and a fum of money j Polyb* lib., x^ 
p. 597, &c. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. liU xv. c. 4*. 
Bayer's HifL Rego. Grascon Badr. p. 69, Sec 



NOTE XV. Sect. L p. 34. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has efcaped the 
inquifitivc induftiy of M. de Guignes, coincides remarkably 
with the narrative of the Chinefc writers, and coofiraig it^ 
The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of Ba^ria by tribes or 
hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Afij, Pafiani, 
Tachari, and Sacarauli ; Strab. lib', xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades 
of the ancients were nations who, like the Tartars, fubfifted 
entirely, op almoft entirely, as flicpherds,, without agriculture* 

NOTE 
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NOTE XVL Sect. L p. 36. 

As the diftance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez, from the Nile, 
is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice and G^ptos, it 
was by this route that all the commodities imported into the 
Arabian Gulf, might have been conveyed with mod expedi- 
tion and leaft expence into Egypt. But the navigation of the 
Arabian Gulf, which even in the prefent improved ftate of 
nautical fcience is flow and difficult, was in ancient times con- 
fidered by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous, 
that it led them to give fuch names to feveral of its promon- 
tories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the 
impreilion which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they cafled Bahehnandcb^ 
the gate or port of aiBidion. To a harbour not far diflant, 
they gave the name of Mete^ i. e. Death. A headland adja- 
cent they called Gardefun^ the Cape of Burial. Other denomi- 
nations of fimilar import are mentioned by the author to 
whom I am indebted for this information. Bruce*s Travels, 
vol. i. p» 442, &C. It is not furprifing then, that the ftaple of 
Indian trade fhould have been transferred from the northern 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change 
a dangerous navigation was greatly fliortened. This ieems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eftablllh 
the port of communication with India at Berenice, as there 
were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which were confi- 
derably nearer than it to the Nile. At a later period, after 

the 
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the ruin of Coptos by the Emperor Diocletian, Vc are informed by 
Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian com- 
modities were conveyed from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the 
fhorteft route, viz. from Cofleir, probably the Philoteras Portus 
of Ptolemy, to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days. 
The fame account of the diftance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pococke, Travels, voL i. p. 87. Inconfequence of this, 
Cous, from a fmall village, became *the city in upper Egypt 
next in magnitude to-Foftat, or Old Cairo. In procefs of time, 
from caufes which I cannot explain, the trade from the Red 
Se* by Cofleir removed to Kene, farther down the river than 
Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 77. D*Anville Egypte, 196 — 200. In mo- 
dern times, all the commodities of India imported into Egypt, 
are either brought byfca from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land carriage 
by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Niebuhr Voyage, tom, i. p. 224. Volney, 1. 188, &c. This, 
as far as I have been able to trace it, is a complete account of 
all the different routes by which the prod unions of the Eaft 
have been . conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening of that 
communication. It is Angular that P. Sicard, Mem. des Miflions 
dans le Levant, tom. li. p. 157, and fome other refpeflable 
writers, fhould fuppofe Coffeir to be the Berenice founded by 
Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid down its latitude af 23"* 
50', and Strabo has defcribed it as nearly under the fame pa- 
rallel with that of Syene, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence 
of thi^miftake, Pliny's computa,tion of the diftance between 
Berenice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, hasr 
been deemed erroneous. Pococke, p. 87. But' as Pliny not 

D d only 
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erdy meotbns the total diftance,. but names the different 
ftations m the jourpey^ and fpecifies the number of miles be^ 
tween each; and as the Itinerary of Antoninus comcides ex^ 
a^ly with his account^ D'Anville Egypte, p. zi^ there is no* 
jreaibn to call in queftton the accuracy of U. 



NOTE XVIL Sect. L .p. 57. 



Ma/or Rennell is of opinion, ** that under the Ptolemiea^ 
die Egyptians extended their navigation to the extreme point 
ef the Indiaa continent, and evea failed up the Ganges to 
Palibothra/' now Patna. Introd; p. xxxvi. But had it beea 
ufual to fail up the Ganges a& high as Patna,. the interior parts* 
of India mufl: have been better known to the ancients than 
they ever were, and diey would not have continued to derive.: 
rfieir information. concerning them, from Megafthenes alone*. 
Strabo begins his defcription of India in a very remarkable- 
.loannen He cequefts his readers to perufe with\^ndulgence' 
tiie account which he gives of it,, as it was a country very 
l^emotCi^ and few perfons had vifited it ; and of thefe,. many hav- 
ing feen only a fmall part of the country, related things either 
Jcom hear-fay^ or^ at the beft, what they had haftily^ remarked! 
while they pa0ed through, it in the courfe of military fervice,, 
or on a. journey. Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1005. B. He takes nptice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever reached' 
ih£ Ganges*. Ibid« iooi5. C» He aflerts, that the Ganges enters- 
7 the 
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the fea by one mouth, ibid. loi i* C. ; an error into which he 
could not have fallen if the navigation of that river had been 
common in his time. He mentions indeed the failing up' the 
Ganges, ibid. loio, but it is curforily in a fmgle fentencc j 
whereas, if fuch a confiderable inland voyage of above four 
hundred miles, through a populous and rich country, had been 
cuftomary, or even if it had ever been performed by the Romaq, 
or Greek, or 'Egyptian traders, it muft have merited a parti- 
cular defcription, and muft have been mentioned by Pliny and 
other writers, as there was nothing fimilar to it in the practice 
of navigation among the ancients. It is cbferved by Arrian 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maria Erythraci), 
that previous to the difcovery of a new tx>ute to India, which 
fiiall be mentioned afterwards, the commerce with that coun* 
try was carried on in fmall veflels which failed round every bay^ 
p. 32. Ap. Hiidf. Geogr. Min. Veffds of fuch light conftruo* 
tion, and which followed this mode of failing, were ill fitted fc^ 
A voyage fo diftaiit as that round Cape Couiorin, and up the 
bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, that the mer- 
chants whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, ehher from the countrief 
towards the mouth of the Indus, or from fonle part c£ the 
Malabar coall, and that the navigation up the Ganges, of which 
be cafually takes notice, was performed by the natives in veflela 
of the country. This opinion derives fome eonfirmatioa frola 
his remarks upon the bad ftruditire <jf the veflels which fre-» 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From bis de&riptioii: . 
of them, p. 1012. C. it is evident that tbey were ^flya.of, 
the country. , . 
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NOTE XVIIL Sect. L p. 39. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of antiquity 
with refpeft to the Cafpian Sea, though. well knowrf to every 
man of letters, are fo remarkable, and afford fuch a ftrikiqg 
example of the imperfedion of then* geographical kaow- 
ledge, that a more full account of them tnay not oaly be 
acceptable to fome of my readers, but in endeavouring to trace 
the various route* by which the commodities of the Eaft were 
conveyed to the nations of Europe, it becomes necefl&Fy to 
enter into fome detail concerning their various fentim'ents witli 
refpcft to this matter, i. According to Strabo, the Calpianis 
a bay, that conimunicates with the great Northern ocean, from 
which it iffues at firft,'by a narrow ftrait^ and then expands 
into a fea extending in breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. p. 
^73. A. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the 
"ftrait by which the Cafpian is connefted with the ocean, as of 
confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the appearance of 
a river, lib. iii. c. 5^ edit. Pliny like wife gives a fimilar de- 
fcriptton of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 13. In the age of 
Juftinian, this opinion concerning the communication of the 
Cafpian Sea with the ocean, was ftill prevalent; Cofm, In- 
dicopl. Topog. Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C 2, Some early 
writers, by a miftake ftill more Angular^ have fuppofed the 
Cafpian Sea to be conneiSed with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, 
whofe ignorance of geography is notorious,; has adopted this 
%xior^ lib. viL c. 7. edit*. 3* Arrian,^ though a much more 
^ judicious* 
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judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome time in the 
Roman province of Cappadocia, of which he was go- 
vernor, might have obtained more accurate information, de- 
clares in one place, the origin of the Cafpian Sea to be ftjll 
unknown, and is doubtful whether it was connected with the 
Euxine, or with the great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India ; 
lib. vii. c. 16. In another place he aflerts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern ocean; 
lib. V. c. a6. Thefe errors appear more extraordinary, as a 
juft defcription had been given of the Cafpian by Herodotus, 
near five hundred years before the age of Strabo. " The Cafpian, 
jTays hCy is a fea by itfelf, unconneded with any other. Its 
length is as much as a veffel with oars can fail in fifteen days» 
its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight days;'' lib* i, 
c. 203. Ariftotle defcribes it in the fame manner, and with his 
ufual precifion contends that it ought to be called a great lake 
not a fea; Meteorolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs 
with them in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofc 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the Cafpian 
was from North to South, or from Eaft to Weft. In the an- 
cient maps which illuftrate the geography of Ptolemy, it is 
delineated, as if its greateft length extended from Eaft to Weft. 
In modern times the firft information concerning the true 
form of the Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, who with 
a caravan from Ruflia travelled along a confiderable part of 
its coaft in the year 1558; Hakluyt Colledl. vol. i. p. 334. 
The accuracy of Jenkinfon's defcription was confirmed by an 
adlual furvey of that fea made by order of Peter the Great^ 

4 A.D. 
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A. D. 1 71 8, and it Is now afcertaioed not only that the 
Cafpian is unconnedcd with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its greateft 
breadth from Eaft to Weft. From this detail, however, wc 
learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, which were gene^ 
rally adopted, gave rife to various wild fchemes of conveying 
Indian commodities to Europe by means of its fuppofed com-^ 
munication with the Euxine fea, or vrith the Northern oceam 
It is an additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of com- 
merce, that a {hort time before his death he gave dire£ttons to 
fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in order to furvey that fea^ 
and to difcover whether it was connefted either with the 
Euxiae or Indian ocean ; Arrian. lib. viL c. i6. 



NOTE XIX^ Sect. L p. 49. 

From this curious detail, we learn how impetfed ancient 
navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. ^ The voyage 
from Berenice to Ocelis, could not have taken thirty days, if 
any othcf courfe had been held than that of fervilely following 
the windings of the coaft* The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris 
would be (according to Major Renncll) fifteen days run for 
an European iOiip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a ftreight 
courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable, that though 
the Periplus Maris Erythrari was written after the* voyage of 
Hippalqs, the chief objeift . of the author of it i^ to dcfcribe 

the 
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llhc wicicttt Courfe along the C0aft$ of Arabia and Perfia, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and from thence down the weftern fhore 
ef the cootinent to Mufiris. I can^ account for this, only by^ 
fuppofing^ that from the unwillingneis of mankind to abandon 
old habits^ the greater part of the traders from Berenice ftill 
continued to follow that route to which they were accuftomeds 
To go from Alexandria to Mufirw, required (according to Pliny) 
ninety^four days. In the year 178^, the Boddam, a fhip 
belonging to the Englifli Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand^ 
tuns burthen,, took only fourteen days more to complete her 
voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such arc the improver^ 
ments which have been made in. navigation*. 



NOTE XX. Sect. II. p. soi 

It waa the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated common^^ 
wealth the citizens fhould not engage in commerce, nor the flate 
aim at obtaining maritime power. Commerce, he contends, 
would corrupt the purity of their morak, and by entering into 
the fea-fervice, they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for 
juftifying. conduct fo inconfUlent with what was manly and: 
becoming, aa would gradually relax, the ftriftbefs of military 
difcipllne. It had been better for the Athenians, he aflerts, to 
have continued ta (end annually the fons of feven of their 
principal citizens to be devoured by the Minotaur, than to have 
ahanged their ancient manners, and to have become a mari-p 
time power. In that perfe<a: republic, of which he delineates 
theform,^ he oirdains that the capital fhould be fituated at leafl 

tea 
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ten miles from the fea ; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab initio. Thefc 
ideas of Plato were adopted by other philofophers. Ariftotle 
enters into a formal <lifcUffionr of the queftion, whether a State 
rightly conftituted (hould be commercial or not ; and though 
abmi^ntly difpofed to efpo\ife.£eatiments oppofite to thofe 
of Plato, he does not Tenturt to decide explicitly with relped 
to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when iuch opinions 
prevail, little information concerning commerce can be expedtfU. 



NOTE XXL Sect. IL p. 53. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. ^5. Principium ergo culmenque omnium 
rerum praetij Margaritae tenent In lib* xxxviL c. 4, he 
affirms. Maximum in rebus humanis pnetium, non folum inter 
gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two paflfages (land in fuch 
dired: contradi^ion to one another, that it is impoffible to 
reconcile them, or to determine which is mod comformable to 
truth. I have adhered to the former, becaufe we have many 
inftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as &r as 
I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at a rate fo high. 
In this opinion I am confirmed by a pafl^ge in Pliny, liU xix* 
c. I. ; having mentioned the exorbitant price oiAfhcJlos^ he fays, 
" aequat praetia excelientium Margaritarum ;'* which implies, 
that he confidered them to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 
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NOTE XXII. Sect. JL p» 54. 

» 

Pimr has devoted two entire books of his Natural Hiftory, 
fib. xiL and xiiL to the twimemion aad defcnptioQ of the 
fpicesy aromattcsy dbtments, and perfumes^ the ufe of which 
tuxory had introduoed among his countrymen. As many of 
thefe were the prddudlions of India, or of the countries beyond 
k, and as the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a gre^ extent 
in the age ci Pliny, we may form fome idea of the immenfe 
demand for them, from the high price at which they continued 
to be fold in Rome. To compare the prices of the fame com- 
modities in ancient Rome, with thofe now paid in our own 
country, is not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affi>rds 
a ilandard by which we may eftknate the different degree of 
fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been conduced in 
ancient and modern times. Many remarkable paflages in 
ancient authors, concerning the extravagant price of precious 
ftones and pearls among the Romans, as well as the general 
ufe of them by perfons of all ranks, are coUeded by Meurfius 
de Lux. Romanonim, cap. 5. ; and by Staniflaus Robicrzyckius, 
in his treatife on the fame fubjeft, lib.ii. c i. The Englilh 
reader will receive fuflScient information from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, weights, and meafures, 
p. 172, &c 
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NOTE XXIII. Sect. IL p. 56. 

M. Mahudel, ia a memoir read in the academy of in- 
fcriptions and belles lettres in the year 1 719, has coUeded the 
various opinions of the ancients concerning the nature and 
origin of filk, which tend all to prove their ignorance with 
regard to it. Since the publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, 
P. du Halde has defcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I bejieve 
he communicated the firft notice to the moderns. V This is 
produced by fmall infedls nearly refembling fnails. They do 
not form cocoons either round or oval like the filk- worm, but 
fpin very long threads, which fatten themfelves to trees and 
bufhes as they are driven by the wind. Thefe are gathered, 
and wrought into filk fluffs, coarfer than thofe produced by 
domeftic filk-worms. The infects who produce this coarfe filk 
are wild." Defcription de TEmpire de la Chine, torn. ii. folio, 
p. 207. This nearly refembles Virgil's defcription, 

Velleraque ut foliis dcpeftant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. II. i2r. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all the 
other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he poflefled an ex- 
tenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The nature and pro- 
dudions of the wild filk-worms are illuftrated at greater fength 
in the large coUedion of Memoires concernant THiftoire, les 
Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, torn. ii. p. ^j^^ &c.j and 
by Pere de Mailla,in his voluminous Hiftory of China, torn. xiii.. 
jx. 434* It is a fiugular circumftance in the hiftory of filk, that 
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on account of its being an excretion of a worm, the Mahomedans 
confider it as an unclean drefs ; and it has been decided, with the 
unanimous aflent of all the dodiors, tha^ a perfon wearing a gar-^ 
ment made entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. Bibl. Orient, artic. Harin 



NOTE XXIV. Sect. 1L p. 57. 

If the ufe of the cotton manufadures of India had been com- 
mon among the Romans, the various kinds of them would have 
been enumerated in the Law de Publicanis et Vedigalibus, in 
the fame manner as the different kinds of fpices and precious 
ftones. Such a l^ecification would have been equally ne- 
ceffary for the diredion both of the merchant and of the 
tax-gatheren 



NOTE XXV. Sect. U. p. S7* 

This part of Arrian^s Periplus has been examined with 
great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wilford ; and from 
his inveftigation it is evident, that the Plithana of Arrian is 
the modern Pultanah,. oa the fouthern banks of the river 
Godvery, two hundred and feventeen Britifh miles fouth 
from Baroach ; tliat the pofition of Tagara is the fame with 
that of the modern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs 
which the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountams. The bearings and diftances of thefe different 
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places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additkmat prckyf 
(were that neceflary) of tlie exa£t Information which he bad! 
received concerning this diftrid of India ; Afiatic Refearchofr 
vol. L p. 369, &c. 



NOTE XXVI. Sect. IL p. 64. 

Strabo acknowledges his negled of the improvements in 
geography which Hipparchus had deduced from aftronomical 
obfervationd, and -juftifies it by one of tbofe logical iubtleties 
which the ancients were apt to introduce into aft their writings.^ 
^ A geographer," lays he, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth) ** i& 
^ to pay no attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will 
^ men, engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the* 
^^ earth which is inhabited, deem the diftindiion and divifioos^ 
*• of Hipparchus worthy of notice.*^ Lib. ii. 194. CL 



NOTE XXVII. Sect. IL p. 64. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemy, we 
learn from Agathemerus, who flourifhed not long after him» 
" Ptolemy^'* fitys he, " who reduced geography into a regular 
" fyftem, treats of every thing relating to it, not carelefsly, 
^* or merely according to ideas of his own ; but attending to 
** what had been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
•• from them whatever he found confonant to truth.'' Epitome 

Gcogr. 
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Geogn lib. i; c 6. edit. Hudfoo. From the fame admiration 
of his work, Ag^thodsemon^ aa artift: of Alexandria, prepared 
« feries of maps for the illuftratioQ of it, ia which the pofltion^ 
of all the places mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude 
and latitude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas^ 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. iii. 412. 



NOTE XXVIIL Sect. IL p. 65. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furnifhed the ancient 
geographers with the heft information concerning the pofition^ 
and diftances of maay places, it may be proper to point out 
(he manner in which they were completed by the Romans.^ 
The idea of a general furvey of the whole empire was firft 
formed by Julius Cadar^ and, having been begun by him under 
authority of a decree of the fenate, was finifhed by Auguftus.. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in icience, the execu« 
tion of this great undertaking was committed to three Greeks,. 
men of great abilities, and fkilled in every part of philofophy. 
The furvey of the eaftern divifion of the empire was finifhed' 
by Zenodoxus in fourteen years five months and nine days. 
That of the northern divifion was finiflied by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthem 
divifion was finiflied in twenty-five years one month and ten 
days. -£thici Cofmographia apud Geographos, editos ^ Hen^ 
Stephano, 1577- p. 107. This was an undertaking worthy of 
thofe illuftrious perfons, and fiiited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey,. every new war pro- 
duced 
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dticed a new delineation and. meafurement of the countries 
which were the feat of it. We may Conclude from Vegetius^ 
Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iiL c. 6., that every governor of a 
Roman province was furni(hed with a defcription of it ; in 
which were fpecified the diftance of places in miles, the nature 
of the roads, the bye-roads, the fhort cuts, the mountains, 
the rivers, &c, ; all thefe, fays he, were not only defcribed in 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in deliberating con- 
cerning his military movements, the eyes of a general might 
aid the decifions of his mind* 



NOTE XXIX. Sect. IL p. 66. 

The confequence of this miftake is remarkable. Ptolemy, 
lib. vii. c. I., computes the longitude of Barygaza, or Baroach, 
to be 17^20'; and that of Cory, or Cape Comorin, to be 
13*" 10'. which is the difference of four, degrees precifely; 
whereajS the real difference between thefe two places is nearly 
fourteen degrees. 



NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 66. 

Ramusio, the publilher of the moft ancient and perhaps 
the moft valuable CoUeSion of Voyages, is the firft perfon, 
as far as I know, who takes notice of this ftrange error of 
Ptolemy J Viaggi, vol. i. p. x8i. He juftly obferves, that the 

Author 
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Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea had been 
more accurate, and had defcribed the peninfula of India as ex- 
tending from north to fouth y Peripl. p, 24. 29* 



NOTE XXXL Sect. IL p. 68. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of enormousj 
which I have given to it ; and it will appear more furprifing 
when we recoiled, that he muft have been acquainted, not only 
with what Herodotus relates concerning the circumnavigation 
of Africa, by order of one of the Egyptian kings, Lib. iv. 
c. 4., but with the opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the 
great extent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which pre- 
vented a communication between Europe and India by fea ; 
Strab. Gepgr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This error, however, muft not 
be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hipparchus, whom we may 
confider as his guide, had taught that the earth is not fur- 
rounded by one continuous ocean, but that it is feparated by 
different ifthmufes, which divide it into feveral large bafons ; 
Strab. lib. i. p. ii. B. Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country extended 
from Cattigara to Pfaffum on the fouth- eaft coaft of Africa; 
Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3 and 5% As Ptolemy *s fyftem of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it. In 
conformity to it the v Arabian geographer Edrifli, who wrote in 
the twelfth century, taught that a continued tradi of land 
ftretched eaftward from Sofala on the African coaft, until it 
united with fome part of the Indian continent; D^Anville^ 

Anti(|^ 
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Anfiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft volume of Gefta Del per 
^Francos, there is an ancient and very rude map of the habitable 
globe, delineated according to this idea of Ptolemy. M, Goflel- 
lin, in his map entitled Ptolemaci Syilema Gedgraphicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary tra£t of land which Ptolemy fuppofes 
to have conneded A&ica with Afia ; Geogr24phie des Grecs 
analyii§e« 



NOTE XXXIL Sect. IL p. 69. 

In this part of the Di(qui(ition^ as well as in the map pre- 
pared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. D'Anville, 
to which Major Rennell has given the fanflion of his appro- 
bation, Introd« p« xxxix. have been generally adopted* But 
M. Goffellin has lately publifhed^ " The Geography of the 
** Greeks ailalifed j or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and 
^ Ptolemy, compared with each other, and with the Knowledge 
** which the Modems have acquired ;'* a learned and ingenious 
work, in which he differs from his countryman with refpeft to 
•many of his determinations. According to M. Goffellin, the 
Magnum Promontorium^ which M* D'Anville concludes to be 
Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of the peninfula of 
Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of the great river 
Ava ; near to which he places Zaba, fuppofed by M. D'Anville, 
and by Barros, Decad. ii. liv. vi. c. i . to be fituated on the ftrait 
of Sincapura or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he 
holds to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D'Anville's dedfion. The 
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pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on the weft coaft of 
the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinaj, or Sinae Metropolis, 
which M. D'Anville removes as far as Sin-hoa, in the king- 
dom of Cochin-China, is fituated on the fame river with 
Mergui, and now bears, the name of Tana-ferim. The Ibadij 
Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville deternjines to be 
Sumatra, he contends, is one of that clufter of fmall illes 
which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; p. 137- — 148. 
According to M. Goflellin's fyftem, the ancients never failed 
through the Straits of Malacca, had no knowledge of the 
ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether unacquainted with the 
Eaftern Ocean. If to any of my readers thefc opinions appear 
to be well founded, the navigation and commerce of the 
ancients in India muft be circumfcribed within limits ftill more 
confined than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7, we learn that Cheen was an ancient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu ; as that country borders upon 
Ava, where M. Goffellin places the Great Promontory, this 
near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps, to confirm 
his opinion that Sinse Metropolis was fituated on this coaft/ 
and not fo far Eaft as M. D'Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftern divifion of Afia is 
more erroneous, obfcure^ and contradictory than in any other 
part of his work, and as all the manufcripts of it, 
both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorfedt in the two 
chapters which contain the defcription of the countries be- 
yond the Ganges, M. D'Anville, in his Memoir concerning 
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the limitd of the world known to the ancients beyond the 
Ganges, has admitted into it a larger portion of conjed^ure 
than we find in the other refearches of that ciutious geogra- 
pher. He likewife builds more than ufual upon the refem- 
blances between the ancient and modem names of places, 
though at all times he difcovers a propenfity, perhaps too 
greats to trace thefe, and to reft upon them. Thefe 
refemblances are often, indeed, very ftriking, and have led 
him to many happy difcoveries# But in perufing his works, 
it is impofiible, I Ihould think, not to perceive that fome which 
he mentions are far fetched and fanciful* Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopted only^ fuch conclufions as feem to be efta* 
Uifhed with his accuftomed accuracy. 



NOTE XXXIIT. Sect. II. p. 7S. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythraean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which he 
mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer approach, 
than what is to be found in any writer of antiquity, to a 
complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hormus, on the 
weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the ftiores of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perfia, and Ggiramania^ to the mouth of the Iqdus, 
and thence down the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula to 
Mufiris and Barace. TTiis adds to the value of this fhort 
treatife, which, in every other refped, poflcfles great merit. 
It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of the extent and 
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accuraty of this Author's intelligence concerning India, that he 
is the only ancient writer who appears in any degree to have been 
acquainted with the great divifion of the country, which ftill 
fubfifts, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending the northern pro- 
vinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, comprehending the 
fouthern provinces. " From Barygaza (fays he) the continent 
" ftretcheS to the fouth ; hence that diftrift is called Dachina- 
" bades, for, in the language of the country, the fouth is called 
** Dachanos ;'* Peripl. p. 2g. As the Greeks and Romans, when 
they adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination peculiar 
to their own language, which the grammatical ftrudurc of botb 
tongues rendered, in fome degree, neceflkry, it is evident that 
Dachanos is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftill the 
fame fignification, and is ftill the name of that divifion of the 
Peninfula. The northern limit of the Deccan at prcfent is 
the river Nerbuddah, where our Author like wife fixes it* 
Peripl. ibid. 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect- IL p. 8i* 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from obferva- 
tlons of the fun or ftars, the ancient 'aftronomers negleifted 
feveral corrcdions, which ought to have been applied, their 
refiilts were fomctimes cxad to a few minutes, but at other 
lirnes they appear to have been erroneous to the extent of two, 
or even three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
MK^her, to have come within half a degree of the truth. Tliis 
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part of the ancient geography would therefore hare been 
tolerably accurate/ if there had been a fufficient number of 
fuch determinations. Thefe, however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fome of th^ 
more remarkable places in the countries which furround the 
Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations, the lati- 
tude was inferred from the length of the longeft or (horteft 
day, no great degree of precifion was, in any cafe, to be ex- 
pefted, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the Equator. An 
error of a quarter of an hour, which, without fome mode of 
meafuring time more accurate than ancient obfervers could 
employ, was not eafily avoided, might produce, in fiich 
fituations, an error of four degrees in the determination of 
the latitude. 

With refped to places in the torrid zone, there was another 
refource for determining the latitude. This was by obferving 
the time of the year when the fun was vertical to any place, 
or when bodies that ftood perpendicular to the horizon had no 
fhadow at noon-day ; the fun's diftance from the Equator at 
that time, which was known from the principles of aftronomy, 
was equal to the latitude of the pkce. We have inftances 
of the application of this method in the determination of the 
parallels of Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this 
method would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a 
degree, and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ftationary j for if he was travelling from one place to another, 
6 and 
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and had not an opportunity of correding the obfervation of 
one day by that of the day following, he was likely to deviate 
much more confiderably from the truth. 

With refpcd to the longitude of places, as ecUpfes of the 
moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of ufe for deter- 
mining it, and only when there were aftronomers to obferve 
them with accuracy, they may be left out of the account alto- 
gether when we are examining the geography of remote 
countries. ^ The differences of the meridians of places were - 
therefore anciently afcertained entirely ^ by the bearings and 
diftances of one place from another, and of confequence all the 
errors of reckonings, furveys, and itineraries,, fell chiefly upon the 
longitude, in the fame manner as happens at pref^pnt in a fhip 
which has no method of determining its longitude^ but by 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the 
latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the moft fkilful of the ancient navigators was liable, -were far 
greater than what the moft ignorant fhip-mafter of modern 
times, provided with a compafs, can well commit. The 
length of the Mediterranean meafured, in degrees of longitude, 
from th€ Pillars of Hercules to the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than 
forty degrees ; but in Ptolemy's maps it is more than fixtj^ 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the meridian 
of Alexandria, efpecially toward the Eaft, are erroneous 
nearly in the fame proportion. It appears, indeed^ that 
in remote feas, the coafts were often delineated from an 
imperfe<9: account of the diftances failed, without the leaft 
knowledge of the bearings or diredlion of the. fhip's courfe. 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about 
one-third for the winding of a (hip's courfc, Geogr. 
lib. i. c. 12. ; but it is plain, that the application of this gene* 
ral rule could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of this 
there is a ftriking inftance in the form which that geographer 
has given to the Peninfula of India. From the Barygazenum 
Promontorium to the place marked Locus unde folvunt in 
Ghryfen navigantes, thkt is, from Surat on the Malabar coaft, 
to about Narfapour on the Coromandel coaft, the diftance mea«- 
fured along the fea-fhorc is nearly the- fame with what it is in 
reality ; that is, about five hundred and twenty leagues. But 
the miftake in the direction is aftonifliing, for the Malabar and 
Coromandel coaft, inftead of ftretching to the fouth, and in- 
terfering one another at Cape Comorin, in a very acute 
angle, are extended by Ptolemy almoft in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to th* fouth. This 
coaft is, at the fame time^ marked with feveral bays and pro* 
montories, nearly refembling, in their pofition, thofe which 
aQually exift on it. All thefe circumftances compared toge- 
ther, point out very clearly what were the materials fi^om 
which the ancient map of India was compoled. The fliips 
which had vifited the coaft of that country, had kept an account 
of the time which they took to fail from one place to another, and 
had marked, as they ftood along (hore, on what hand the land 
lay, when they ftiaped their courfc acrofs a bay, or doubled a pro- 
montory. This imperfeta journal, with an inaccurate account, 
perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was probably all 
the information concerning the coaft of India, which Ptolemy 
was able to procure* That he fhould have been able to - pro^ 
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cure no better information from merchants who failed with no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear won- 
derful, if we confider that even the celebrated Periplus of 
Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay down the coaft 
of Africa with more precifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that 
of India • 



NOTE XXXV. Sect. XL p. 89- 

Thb introdudion of the filk-worm into Europe^ and the 
eflfeifls which this prodoced, came under the view of Mr# 
Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor Juftinian, and 
though it was an incident of fubordinate importance only^ 
amidft the multiplicity of great tranfadlions which mufl have 
occupied his attention, he has examined this event with an 
accuracy, and related it with a precifion, which would have 
done honour to an author who had no higher objedl of 
refearch. Vol. iv. p. 71, &c» Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to afcribe to him this merit* The fubjedt of 
my. inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground which he 
had gone over, and I have uniformly received informatioa 
from the induftry and difcernment with which he has fur- 
veyed it* 



NOTE 
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NOTE XXXVL Sect. III. p. 94. 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu Zeid 
al Hafan of Siraf, was publifhed by M. Renaudot, A. D. 171 8, 
under the title of *' Ancienncs Relations des Indes, et de la 
*' Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allerent 
** dans le Neuyieme Siecle traduites de Airabe, avec des re- 
** marques fur les principaux endroits de ces Relations.** As 
M. Renaudot, in his remarks, reprefents the literature and police 
of the Chincfe, in colours very diflFerent from thofe of the 
fplendid defcriptions which a blind atimiration had prompted 
the Jefuits to publifh, two zealous miffionaries have called in 
queftion the authenticity of thefe Relations, and have afferted 
that the authors of them had never been in China j P. Premare 
Lettn edifiantes et curieufes, torn. xix. p. 420, &c. P. Pa- 
rennin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts concerning 
their authenticity were entertained likewife by feveral learned 
men in England, on account of M. Renaudot's having given 
no notice of the manufcript which he tranflated, but that he 
found it in the library of M. le Comte de Seignelay. As no 
perfon had ktn the manufcript fmce that time, the doubts 
increafed, and M. Renaudot was charged with the crime of 
impofing upon the public. But the Colbert Manufcripts hav- 
ing been depofited in the King's Library, as (fortunately for 
literature) moft private colledions are in Jrance, M. de Guig- 
nes, after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manufcript to 

which 
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which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to have been writtea 
in the twelfth century j Journal des Scavans, Dec. 1764, 
p. 315, &c. As I had not the French edition of M. Re* 
naudot^s book, my references are made to the Englifh tranf- 
lation. The Relation of the two Arabian Travellers is con- 
firmed, in many points, by their countryman Maflbudi, who 
publiflied his treatife on univerfal hiftory, to which he gives 
the fantaftical title of " Meadows of Gold, and Mines of 
" Jewels,'* a hundred and fix years after their time. From 
him, lik;ewife, we receive fuch an account of India in the tenth 
century, as renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of that country. According to his 
.defcription, the peninfula of India was divided into four king« 
doms. The firft was compofed of the provinces fituated on 
the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; the capital of 
which was Moultan. The capital of the fecond kingdom was 
Caiu)ge, which, from the ruins of it ftill remaining, appears to 
have been a very large city j Rennell's Memoirs, p. 54. In 
order to give an idea of its populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians 
affert, that it contained thirty thoufand fhops, in which betpl-nut 
was. fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to government j Fcriflita, tranflated by Dow, voL i. 
p. 32. The third kingdom was Cachemire. Maflbudi, as far 
as I know, is the firft author who mentions this paradife of 
India, of which he gives a fliort but juft defcription. The 
fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate^ which he reprefents as the 
greateft and moft powerful; and he concurs with the two 
Arabian Travellers, ia giving the fovereigns of it the appellation 
of Balhanu What Maflbudi relates concerning India is more 
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worthy 6f notice, as he hhnftlf !iad vffi**d thai eounfryj 
Notices et Extraits des Mintifcrlts de k Bibftotlie^ da Rc4, 
torn. i. p. 9, to. Maflbttdi xronfiirta^ what the r*W> Artibiaa 
Travellers relate, conceraing the eWrabrfinary progrefs of the 
Iti^iins in aftrondmlcal fcience. Accdrdiftg to ^li account, a 
temple was built daring the reign of Brahman, the firft mo- 
narch of India, with fWelve 'ttftsrefs, feprclfenting the twelve 
figns of the zodiic ; and in >fr^hich was delinfeated, k victv of 
all the ftars as they appear in the heavens. In the fame teign 
was compofed the famous Sind-Hifld, which feems to be the 
ftandard treatife of Ihdiiah aftronbmy ; Notices, &:c. torn, u 
p. y. Another Arabian isiuthor, 'w4io WrMe ibout the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into three parts. The 
northern, comprehending all the provinces oh the Indus. The 
middle, extending from Guzerate to the Ganges. The foutii- 
ern, which he denominates Comar, from Cape Comorin j No- 
tices, &c. tom. ii. p. 46. 



NOTE XXXVII. Sect. III. p. 9^. 

The naval fkill of the Chinefc feems not to harws been fu- 
perior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Arabians. The 
courfe which they held from Canton to Siraf, near the mouth 
of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed by their own authors. They 
kept as near as poflible to the ihore until they reached the 
ifland of Ceylon, and then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed 
along the weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 

Indus, 
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Indiifi/ahd tbmo? A^r^d ^^^% th^ poa^ tq the place of 
their deftlnalxpa; M^m. de Litet^t. tofp. x:^xii. p. 367^ 
Some aixtbora hjive copten^sd, that both the Arabs and 
ChiDefe ^^ft w^i ^cqjuainted with the mariners compafs^ 
aoid the ufe of k i^ fiayigation ; ' bxxt it ^ Remarkable th^i: 
ia the Arabic, Titfldfli, or P^rfian languages there is no 
origiiial nam? for t^ cprapafs* Tbey commonly fall it Bojfola^ 
the l^alUn name, M^bicb ihews that tlxe thing fignified js 
foreign to tljem a^ wedi a§ tbe word. There i? not one fingle 
ofeferyjstiion, of ancient -d^t^ ipade by the Arabs on the yari^r 
^n of tfep noedkj ^^ s^Y inftfudip^ de^i^ced from it, fpr tbc 
9^f];»0q¥ <)f ^yigatpr^. Sir John Cfaardixi^ one of the moft 
Iff^rneii wi^ b^ft 4nfbrmed ;tr^v^le(rs who has vifited the Eaft, 
Iwriag ^ej;i confulted upon this point, returns for anfwer, '* J[ 
" jKiWiy afifert, ttbftt th? Afiatjics ^e beholden to us for thjis 
^* wo94erfv^ j^iijirpqaenj:, yvhich they had from Europe a long 
** tinjie be;foi:e the Po^tug^efe congpefts* For^ 6rft, their 
*• xroippafles jire e?:a^ly like ours, and they buy them of 
** fiuropeans as much jis they can, fcarce daring to meddle with 
-** thpir needles themfelves* Secondly, It is certain that the 
** old navigators ofAy coaft^d it alonjg^ which I impute to their 
** want of tWs inftrviment to gui^e and inftrud them in the 
*• njiddle of th? Pffif^n# W^ cannot prejtend to J(ay that tjxey 
** were afraid of venturing far from |?ome, for the Arabs, the 
^ firft navigators in the world, in my opinion, at leaft for the 
** Eaftern fcas, have, time out of mind, failed from the bottom 
** of the Red Sea> all along the coaft of Africa; and the 
•* Chincfe have always traded with Java and Sumatra, which 
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^ is a very confideiable voyage. So many iflands uninhabited 
^ and yet produdive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
^ fpeak of^ are a proof that the old navigators had not the 
^^ art of failing on the main fea; I have nothing but argu- 
^ ment to offer touching this matter^ having never met with 
any perfbn in Perfia or the Indies to inform me when the 
compafs was firft known among thera^ though I made 
•• inquiry of the moft learned men in both countries. I have 
^ failed from the Indies to Perfia in Indian fhips, inrhen no 
^ European has been aboard but myfel£ The pilots were 
^^ all Indians, and they ufed the fore-fbff and quadrant for 
^ their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have from us^ and 
^^ made by our artifU, and they do not in the leafl vary from 
^ ours, except that the charaAers are Arabic The Arabs are 
^ the mofl ikilful navigators of all the Afiatics or A&icans ; 
^^ but neither they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
** they do not much want them : fome they have, but they 
•* are copied from ours^ for they are altogether ignorant of per* 
•• fpedive." Inquiry when the Mahomedans firfl entered China^ 
p. 141, &c« When M. Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found 
a magnetic needle in the pofTeflion of a Mahomedan, which 
ferved to point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of 
El Magnatis^ a clear proof of its European origiut Voyage 
en Arable, tom* ii« p. 169* 
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NOTE XXXVIIL Sect. III. p- 97^ 

The progrefs of Chriftianity, and of Mafiomedanifm, both 
in China and India, is atteft^d by fuch evidence as leaves no 
doubt with refpedl to it. This evidence is collefted by Afle- 
mannus, Biblioth. Orient, vol. iv. p. 437, &c. 5^1, &c. ; and by 
M. Renaudot, in two Differtations annexed to Anciennes^ 
Relations ; and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftiatiifme 
des Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the num- 
ber of profdytes to either of thefe religions is extremely fmall, 
cfpecially in India. A Gentoo confiders all the diftindions 
and privileges of his caft, as belonging to him by an exclulive 
and incommunicable right. To convert, or to be converted, 
are ideas equally repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant miiGon-^ 
arics in India boaft of having overcome thefe prejudices, except 
among a few in the lowed cads, or of fuch as have loft their 
caft altogether. This laft circumftance is a great obftacle to the 
progrefs of Chriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the flefh 
of that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink in- 
. toxicating liquors, in which practices they are imitated by the 
' converts to Chriftianity, this links them to a level with the 
Pariars, the moft contemptible and odious race of men. Some 
Catholic miffionaries were fo fenfible of this, that they af^eded tso 
imitate the drefs and manner of living of Brahmins^ and refufed 
to aflbciate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the participation 
of the facraments. But this was condemned by the apoftolic 
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legate Tournon, as inconfiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the 
Chriftian religion ; Voyage aux Indes Orientales, par M, Son- 
nerat, torn, i p. 58. note. Notwithftanding the labours of mif- 
fionaries for upwards of two hundred years, (fays a late inge- 
nious writer,) and the eftabliftiraents of different Chriftian na- 
tions, who fupport and protect them, out of, perhaps, one 
hundred millions of Hindoos, there are not twelve thoufand 
Chriftians, and thole aUnoft entirely CbancalaSy or outcafts. 
Sketches relating to the hiftory, religion, learning, and man- 
ners of the Hindoos, ^ 48. The number of Mahomedam, 
or Moots, now in Icidoftan, is fuppofed to be near ten millions j 
bat they are not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the dcfcendatits of adventurers, who have been pouring in from 
Tartary, Perfit, and Arabia, evpr fince the rnvafion of Mah- 
moud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the firft Mahomedan con- 
queror of India, Orme Hift* of Military Tranfiua. in Indoftan, 
vd. i. p. 24* Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. artLc- Ga^^naviab. As 
the maiHiers of the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, 
in every re^ft, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is 
probable, that the Chriftians and Mabomedans, faid to be fp 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners, allured 
thither by a lucrative commerce, or their defceudants. The 
number of Mabomedans in Chiiu has been confiderably in- 
creafed by a prance, <:ommon among .them„ of buying chil- 
dren in. years of famine, whom they educate in the Mahomedan 
religion^ -Hift. Geuev. des Voyi^gos, torn. vi. p. 357^ 
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NOTE XXXIX, Sect- IIL p. 102- 

From the.QiroDicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of Venice, 
who was elevated to that high ftation at a time when his coun- 
trymen had «fl:ablifl>ed a regular trade with Alexandria, and 
imported from it all the :produ<aions of the Eaft, it wasjoatural 
tx) expefl: fom« information concerning their early trade with 
that country^ but, except an idle tale concerning fome Ve- 
netian fhips which had failed .to Alexandria about the year 828, 
contrary- to a decree of the ftat^ and which ftole thence the 
^Jod5r of St. Mark ; Muarat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. 
c 2. p. 170..; I find no other hint concerning the copimunication 
between the two countries. On the contrary, circumftances 
occur, which fhew that ^he refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the feventh ' 
and eighth centuries, the greater part of the public deeds in 
Italy, and in other countries of Europe, were written upon 
paper fabricated of the Egyptian Papyrus ; but after that pe- 
riod, as Europeans no longer ventured to trade in Alexan- 
dria, almoft all charters and other deeds are vrritten upon ^ 
parchment. Murat. Antiq. Ital. Medii .£vi^ voL iii. p. 832. 
I have been induced, both in the text and In this note, to (Ute 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption o£ tcade between 
the Chriftians and Mahometans fo fully, in order to cofte<£t an 
error into which feveral modern authors have faUk^, by fi^po^ 
ing, that foon after the firft conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade 
'with India returned into its ancient. channels, .anil the .f^er- 
6 chants 
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chants of Europe reforted with the fame freedom as formerly 
to the ports of Egypt and Syria. 



NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. io6. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the Indians 
have an admirable method of rendering their religion lucrative, 
it being ufual for the Faquirs to carry with them, in their pil- 
grimages from the fea-coafts to the interior parts, pearls, 
corals^ fpices, and other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which 
they exchange, on their return, for gold-duft, mulk, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them eafily in their hair, 
and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, no inconfiderablc traffic by thefe means. 
Account of the Kingdom of Thibet, Philof. Tranfaft. vol. Ixvii. 
part ii. p. 483. 



NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 113. 

Caff A is the mod c6mnK)dious ftation for trade in the Black 
Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, who kept pofleffion 
of it above two centuries, they rendered it the feat of an ex- 
Cenfive and flourifhing commerce. Even under all the difad-* 
vantages of its fubjedion, at prefent, to the Turkilh govern- 
ment, it continues to be a place of confiderable trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vidted it A. D. 1672, relates, that, during 

2 his 
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his refidence of forty days there, above four hundred fliips 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He ob* 
ferved there, feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. The 
number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonnel, amounts 
dill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, torn. i. 
p. 15. He defcribes its trade as very great. 



NOTE XLIL Shot. III. p, 115. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in Con- 
(lantinqple, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, an . eye- wit- 
nefs of their conduft, in very ftrlking colours. ^ They,** fays 
he, " now," i. e. about the year 1340, ^ dreamed that they 
*' had acquired the.domfftion of the fea^ and claimed an exclufivc 
^* right to the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks 
*' to fail to the Maeotis, the Gherfonefus, or any part of the 
^ coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without a licence from 
*' them. This exclufion they extended likewife to the Venc- 
^^ tians, and their ari;ogance proceeded fo far as to form a 
** fchcme of impofing a toll upon every veflel paffing through 

the Boiphorus.** Lib. xviii« c. 2. § i. 
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NOTE XLIIL Sect. HI. p. 115. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed fo neceflary to 
authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels^ that long after 
this period, in the year 1454, Nicolas V. in his famous bull in 
favour of prince Henry of Portugal, among other privileges^ 
grants him a licence to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to 
fimilar conceflions from Pope Martin V., and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur* Gent. Diplomat Pars L 
p. 489. 



NOTEXLIV. Sect. m. p. 117. 

Neither Jovius, the profefled panegyrift of the Medici, nor 
Jo. M. Brutus, their detrador, though both mention the exor- 
bitant wealth of the family, explain the nature of the trade by 
which it was acquired. Even Machiavel, whofe genius de- 
lighted in the' inveftigation of every circumftance which contri- 
buted to aggrandize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed 
the commerce of his country a» a fubjed that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter of his 
eighteenth book; " The Origin of the Medici, and the Com- 
" mencement of their Power and Grandeur,'* furnifhes little 
information with regard to the trade carried on by them. This 

lilence 
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filence of fo many authors is a proof that hiftorians had not 
yet begun to view commerce as an objeft of fuch importance 
in the political ftate of nations, as to enter into any detail con- 
cerning its nature and efFeds. From the references of different 
writers to Scipio Ammirato, Iftorie Fiorentihe ; to Pagnini, Delia 
Decima ed altri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and tQ 
Balducci, Pradica della Mercatura, I (hould imagine that fome- 
thing more fatisfadory may be learned concerning the tradd 
both of the republic and family of the Medici ; but I could 
not find any of thefe books either in EdinJ)urgh or in LondoUt 



NOTE XLV. Sect. IIL p. iij. 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing the in* 
ftrudions of the republic of Florence to the two ambaffadors 
fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to negociate this treaty with 
him, together with the report of thefe ambaffadors on their 
return. The great object of the republic was, to obtain liberty 
of trading in all parts of the Soldaifs dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which they 
folicited, were j i. A perfe<St freedom of admiflion into every 
port belonging to the Soldan, protedion while they continued 
in it, and liberty of departure at what time they chofe* 2. Per- 
miffion to have a conful, with the fame rights and jurifdidion - 
as thofe of the Venetians ; and liberty to build a church, a 
warehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fettled* 
3. That they fhould not pay for goods imported or exported 
higher duties than were paid by the Venetians. 4. That the 

H h 2 effects 
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cffeds of any Florentine who died in the dominions of the 
Soldan £hould be configned to the confuK 5* That the gold 
and filter coin of Florence ihould be received in payments*. 
All thefe privileges (which fhew on what equal and liberal 
terms Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) th9^ 
Florentines obtained ; but from the caufes mentioned in the 
text, they feem faever to have acquired any confiderable fhare 
in the t:ommerce with India. Leibnitz^ Mantifla God. Jut*. 
, Gent. Dipbm. Pars altera,, p. 163^ 



NOTE XLVI. Sect. IIL p. 122. 

The Es^em parts of Afia are now fo completely explored,^ 
that the firft imperfed accounts of them, by Marco Polo, attract 
little of that attention which was originally excited by the pub- 
lication of his travels ; and fome circumftances in his nanative 
have induced different authors to jiiftify this negle£t, by calling 
in queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to aflert that 
he had never vifited thofe countries which he pretends to de- 
fcribe- He does not, fay they, afcertain the pofition of any 
one place, by fpecifying its longitude or latitude^ He gives 
names to provinces and cities, particularly in his defcription of 
Cathay, which have no refemblance to thofe which they now 
bear. We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feema 
to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was not to 
be expeded that he fhould fix the pofition of places with geo- 
graphical accuracy. As he travelled through China, either in 

4 the 
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the fuite of the great Khan, or in execution of his orders, it Is 
probable that the names which he gives to different provinces 
and cities, are thofe by which they were known to the^Tartars^ r 
in whofe fervice he was^ not their origioai . Ghinefe namea* 
Some inaccuracies which have been obferved in the relation of his. 
travels, may be accounted for, by attending to one circumftance^ ; 
that it was not publifhed from a regular journal, which, per- 
haps, the viciilitudes in his fituation, during fuch x long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to preferve. It * 
was compofed after his return to his native country, and chiefly 
from recoUedion. But notwithilanding this difadvantage, his * 
account of thofe regions of the Eaft, towards which my in-^, 
quiries have been dir^ded, contains information ' with refpcO: . 
to ieverai particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at that time^ 
the accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. I fhall mentioa . 
fome of thefe, which, though they relate to matte's of no 
great confequence, afford the beft proof ef his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having obferved the manners and . 
cuftoms of the people with attention- He gives a diftindl ac^ 
count of the nature and preparation of Sago, the princips^l article 
of fubfiftence among all the nations of Malayan race, and* he t 
brought the firft fpecimen of this (ingular produSion to Venice^ . 
Lib. ii. c. 16. He takes notice, likewife, of the general cuftom * 
of chewing Betel, and his defcription of the mode of preparing . 
it, is the fame with that flill in ufe. Ramus. Viaggj, L p.55:. 
D. 56. B. He even defcends into fuch detail as to mention ther 
peculiar manner of feeding horfes in India, which flill conti^ 
nues. Ramus, p. 53. F. What is of more importance, we 
learn from him, that the trade with Alexandria continued when 

he 
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he travelled through India, to be carried on in the fame manner 
as I conjedured it to have been in ancient times. The com- 
modities of the Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft 
by veflels of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other produtjtions peculiar to that part of India, 
by fhips which arrived from the Red Sea. Lib. iii. c. 27* 
This, perhaps, may account for the fuperior quality which 
Sanudo afcribes to the goods brought to the coaft of Syria from 
the Perfian Gulf, above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red 
.Sea. The former were chofenand purchafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufadured, by the merchants 
of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages to every part of 
the Eaft J while the Egyptian merchants, in making up their 
cargoes, depended upon the aflbrtment of goods brought to 
the Malabar coaft by the natives. To fome perfons in his own 
age, what Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared fo ex- 
travagant, (though perfedly confonant to what we now know- 
concerning the population of China, and the wealth of In- 
doftan,) that they gave him the name of Mejfer Marco Miirtoni. 
Prefat. de Ramus, p. 4. But among perfons better informed, 
the reception he met with was very different. Columbus, as 
well as the men of ^fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that upon 
them, the fpeculations and theories, which led to the difcovery 
of the New World, were in a great meafure founded. Life of 
Columbus by his Son, c. 7, and 8. 
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/ NOTE XLVIL Sect. III. p. 128. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of PhHip 
fe Bel, king of France, having been fdme days in Bruges, was 
fo much ftrupk with the grandeur and weahh of that city, and^ 
particularly with the fplendid appearance of the citizens wives, 
that fhe was moved (faya Guicciardini) by female envy to 
exclaim with indignation, " I thought that I had been the only 
^ queen here, but I find there are many hundreds more*? 
Defcrit, de Paefi Bafli, p. 408* 



»»p 



NOTE XLVIH. Sect. HE p. t^cr. 

In the hiftory of the refgn of Charles V. vol i. p. 163; T 
obferved, that, during the war excited by the famous League 
of Cambray, while Charles VIIL of France could not procure 
money at a lefs premium' than forty-two per cent.,' the Vene- 
tians raifed what fums they pleafed at five per cent. But this, 
I imagine, is not to be confidiered as the ufual commercial rate 
of intereft at that period, but as a voluntary and public-fpirited 
effort of the citizens, in order to fupport their country at a 
dangerous crifis. Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral 
ftriking inftances in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 
1379, when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval vifiory 

7 rnvetr 
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over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 

citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fenate to fit 

out fuch a powerful armament as faved .their counlry, Sabel* 

licus, Hift/Kef. Venet* Dec. ii. lib. vi. p. 385. 390. In the 

war with Ferrara, which began in the year 147a, the fenate, 

relying upon the (attaohiDeot of the cittii^ns to^ (heir coantry, 

.isequiped them, to bring "all their gold and filver plate, and 

^ jewels^ into the public* troafury^ upon promife of payings the 

' .value, of them at the oonclufion^ of the wary with five per 

'^ c^nt. ' of aoterqft ;• :aad this -requiOtion- was complied with 

^.*4hcMrfully« > 4^tn *Cyroa;u»>de^BeUo F^rar^ ap^'Muratw ^ript. 

•^ei?^ ItaU -vd-^xxi. p^- 1016. 



NOTE XLIX. Sect. III. p. 130. 

Two fads may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordinary 
I cxtenfioa of , the. Vcuetiaa trade; at- this period. — rr-i., There 
. 13 -in Ry^ner's Great Goll^dbn, a feries of grafts from the 
,. kings of England, of various, priviUges and immunities, to 
^ V«n«tian laeixhants trading ia EngUmd,r. as awell as. feveral 

^X)gaQier€ial treaties with the republic, which> plainly indicate 
. a confidcrable iacreafe of their tranla^wns ia; tjba^ country. 
: fThefe are mcotionicd i« tbeir^prder by Mr* And9cfon,;*tjft whofe 
. .patient toduftrj wd found underftanding, e^ary perfou cn- 
r ^gaged ia any. ooramefdal refoarck iduft have . felt hic^elf 
^ greatly kidebted on many OQcafions.«--r— 2. The eftablifhment 

^a Bank t^ public authority, the credit of which !Yas^£^unded 
' on 
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on that of the ftate. In an age and nation fb well acquaint- 
ed with the advantages which commerce derives from the 
inftitution of banks, it is unneceffary to enumerate them* 
Mercantile tranfaiilions mufl have been numerous and extenfive 
before the utility of fuch an inftitution could be fully per- 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully iinderftood 
as to form the regulations proper for condudling it with fuccefs. 
Venice may boaft of having given the firft example to Europe 
of an eftablifhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and 
which is the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitutibn of the bank of Venice was originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the eftablifhment 
of banks in other countries, and the adminiftration of its affairs 
has been conduded with fo much integrity, that its credit has 
never been fliaken. I cannot fpecify thfe precife year in which 
the bank df Venice was eftablifhed by a law of the State. An- 
derfon fuppofes it to have been A. D, 1 1 57. Chron, Dedudt. 
vol. i. p. 84* Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. part 11. vol. ii. p. 768. 
Part III. vol. ii. p. 892. 



NOTE L. Sect. IIL p. 132. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent inquirer 
into the ancient hiftory of its different governments, affirms, 
that if the feveral States which traded in the Mediterranean 
had united together, Venice alone would have been fuperior 
to them all, in naval power, and in extent of commerce. 

I i Denina 
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Denina Revolutions d'ltalle craduits par TAbbe Jardin, lib. xviii* 
Cr 6. torn. vi. p. 339. About the year 1420, the Doge Moce- 
nigo gives a view of the naval force of the republic, which 
confirms this decifion of Denina. At that time it confided of 
three thoufand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors; of three 
hundred fhips of greater force, manned by eight thoufand 
failors ; and of forty-five large galeafles, or caracks, navigated 
by eleven thoufand failors. In public and private arfenals 
fixteen thoufand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sanuto 
Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. ItaL vol. xxiL 

P- 959- 



NOTE LL Sect. III. p- 146. 

Whe N we take a view of the form and pofition of the habitable 
parts of Afia and Africa, we fhall fee good reafons for confidering 
the camel as the moft ufeful of all the animals over which the in- 
habitants of thefe great continents have acquired dominion. In 
both,fome of the moft fertile diftrids arefeparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive tracts, of barren fands^ the feats of defolation 
and drought, as feem to exclude the poflibility of communi- 
cation between them. But as the ocean, which appears, at 
firft view, to be placed as an infuperable barrier between dif- 
ferent regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation, 
fubfervient to their mutual intercourfe ; fo, by 'means of the 
camel, which the Arabians emphatically call T^be Ship of the 
13 liefert^ 
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Defert^ the moft dreary waftes are traverfed, and the nations 
which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. 
Thofe painful journies, impradicable by any other animal, the 
camel performs with aftonifhing difpatch. Under heavy 
burdens of fix, feven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
continue their march during a long period of time, with little 
food or reft, and fometimes without tafting water for eight or 
nine days. By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
feems formed of purpofe to be the beaft of burden in thofe 
regions where he is placed, and where his fervice is moft 
wanted.. In all the diftriifis of Afia and Africa, where deferts 
are moft frequent and extenfive, the camel abounds* This 
is his proper ftation, and beyond this the fphere of his aijlivity 
does not extend far. He dreads alike the excefles of heat and 
of cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of 
which we have any authentic account, was carried on by means 
of camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing 
them that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I 
have mentioned concerning this Angular animal appeared to 
mc neceflary towards illuftrating this part of my fubjeft. If 
any of my readers defirc more full information, and wiflx to 
know how the ingenuity and art of man have feconded the 
intentions of Nature, in training the camel, from his birth, for 
that life of exertion and hardfliip to which he is deftined, he 
may confult Hiftoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de BufFon, 
artic. Cbameau et Dromedaire^ one of the moft eloquent, 
and, as far as I can judge from examining the authorities 

I i 2 which 
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which he has quoted, one of the moft accurate, dcfcription* 
given by that celebrated writer. M. Volney, whofe accuracy 
is well known, gives a defcription of the manner in which the 
camel performs its journeys, which may be agreeable to fome 
of my readers. " In travelling through the defert, . camels 
** are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and carry 
" a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven hundred 
" and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given him, ftraw, 
" thirties, the Aqnes of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a 
** pound of food a day, and as much water, he will travel for 
" weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which is forty 
or forty-fix hours, they neither eat nor drink ; but thefe 
long fafts, if often repeated, wear them out. Their ufual 
rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above two miles an 
hour ; it is vain to pufh them, they will not quicken their 
" pace, but, if allowed fome fhort refl:, they will travel fifteeu 
eighteen hours a day." Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383. 
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NOTE LIL Sect. III. p. 148. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive circula- 
tion of Indian commodities by land carriage, it would be neceflary 
to trace the route, and to efliimate the number, of the various 
caravans by which they are conveyed. Could this be executed 
with accuracy, it would be a curious objedt of geographical re^ 
fearch, as well as a valuable addition to commercial hiflory. 
Though it is inconfifl:ent with the brevity which I have uni- 
formly ftudied in conduding this Difquifition, to enter into a 

detail 
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detail of fo great length, It may be proper here, for illuftrating 
this part of my fubjed, to take fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate more 
juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfadlions. The 
firft is the caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in 
Egypt, and the other from Damafcus In Syria ; and I feleft 
thefe, both becaufe they are the moft confiderable, and becaufe 
they are defcribed by authors of undoubted credit^ who had the 
bed opportunities of receiving full information concerning 
them. The former is compofed not only of pilgrims from every 
part of Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Ma- 
homedan ftates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, from 
the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms on 
the Atlantic, When affembled, the caravan confifts at leaft 
of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of camels employed 
in carrying water, provifions, and merchandize, is ftill greater. 
The journey, which, in going from Cairo and returning thither, 
is not completed in lefs than a hundred days, is performed 
wholly by land ; and as the route lies moftly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any 
fubfiftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo mUch fatigue, and fometimes muft ^ 

endure incredible hardfltlps. An early and good defcription of 
this caravan is publilhed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. 
Maillet has entered into a minute and curious detail with re- 
gard to it; Defcript. de TEgypte, part ii. p. 212, &c. Po- 
cock has given a route, together with the length of each (Jay's 
march, which he received from a perfon who had been four- 
teen times at Mecca, vol. i. pp. 188, 261, &c. — ^The caravan 

from 
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from Damafcus, compofed of pilgrims from almofl every pro- 
vince of the Turkifli empire, is little inferior to the former in 
number, and the commerce which it cames on is hardly lefs 
valuable. Voyage de Volney, torn, ii. p. 251, &c. This pil- 
grimage was performed in the year 1741, by Khizeh Abdul- 
kurreem, whom 1 formerly mentioned. Note IV. p. 186. He 
gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, computed by 
hours, the common mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft 
through countries little frequented. According to the mod 
moderate eftimate, the diftaxice between the tviro cities, by his 
account, mull be above a thoufand miles ; a great part of the 
journey is through a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure 
much fatigue, but are often expofed to great danger from the 
wild Arabs. Memoirs, p. 1 14, &c. It is a fingiilar proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde- 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make no 
fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while engaged 
ia performing one of the moft indifpenfable duties of their re- 
ligion. Great aa thefe caravans are, we muft not fuppofe that 
all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to them j fuch confi- 
derable additions are received from the extenfive dominions of 
Perfia, from every province of Indoftan, and the countries to 
the Eaft of it, from Abyffinia, from various ftates on the 
Southern coaft of Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when 
the whole are aflembled they have been computed to amount 
to two hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior prtf. 
winces of Africa, the names and fituations of which are juft 
beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft hCt we are 

, indebted 
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indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the Difcovefy of the 
. Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome Britifli Gentlemeu 
upon principles fo liberal, and with views fo public-fpirited, aa 
do honour 10 themfelves and to their country. Proceedings, 
&c. p. 174^ 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on the 
Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; and it appears that 
the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior partsof Africa 
is not only widely extended, but of confiderable value. Befides 
the great caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Ma- 
homedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are caravans- * 
which have no objed: but commerce, which fet out from Fez, Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and other States on the fea-coaft, and pe- 
netrate far into the interior country. Some of them take no 
lefs than fifty days to reach the place of their deftination j and^ 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be eftimated 
at about eighteen miles a day, the extent of their journey may 
be eafily computed. As both the time of their out-fet, and 
their route, are known, they arc met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with them.^ 
Indian goods of every kind form a confiderable article in this 
traffic, in exchange for which the chief commodity they can 
give is Slaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely commer* 
cial, do not commence at ftated feafons, and their routes vary 
according to the convenience or fancy of the merchants of 
whom they are compofed, a defcription cannot be given of 
them with the fame degree of accuracy. But by attending to 

the 
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Ae accounts of fome authors, and the occafional hint§of others, 
fufficient information may be gathered to fatisfy us, that the 
circulation of Eaftern goods by thefe caravans is very extenfive. 
The fame intercourfe which was anciently kept up by the pro- 

. vinces in the North-eaft of Ada with Indoftan and China, and 
which I formerly defcribed, ftill fybfifts. Among all the nu- 
merous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retain their paf- 
toral manners in grcateft purity, the demand for the produc- 
tions of thefe two countries. is very confiderable. Voyages de 
Pallas, torn. i. p. 357, &c. tom. ii. p. 422. In order to fupply 
them with thefe, caravans fet out annually from Boghar, (Hack- 
luyt, vol.i. p. 332.) Samarcand, Thibet, and feveral other places, 
and return with large cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. 
But the trade carried on between Ruffia and China in this part 
of Afia is by far the moft extenfive and beft known. Some 
connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept up between 
them from the earlieft period, but it increafed greatly after the 
interior parts of Ruffia were rendered more acceffible by the 

> conquefts of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial 

nations of Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of 

^ carrying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 

opened the communication with the Eaft by the Cape of Good 

, Hope, an attempt was made in order to diminifti the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery, to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian , and Chinefe commodities through 
the whole extent of their empire, partly by land-carriage, and 
partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diftributed through every part of 
Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i. p. 374^ B. 

2 . This 
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This fcheme, too grfeat for the monarfti then on the throne of 
Ruilia to carry into execution, was rendered practicable by 
the conqueils of Ivan Baftlowitz^ and the~ genius of Peter the 
Great. Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated 
at the inunenfe dilbnce of fix thosfand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay for 
above four hundred miles through an uninhabited defert, (BellV 
Travels, vol. ii. p* 167.) caravans travelled from the one to 
the other. But though it had been ftipulated when this in* 
tercourfe v^as eftabliihed, that the number of perfons in each 
caravan fhould not exceed two hundred, and though they were 
Ihut up within the walls of a Garavanferai during the fhort time 
they remained in Pekin, and were allowed to deal only with a 
few merchants, to whom a monopoly of the trade with thent^ 
had been granted ; yet, notwithftanding all thefe refhaints and 
precautions, the jealous^ vigilance with which the Ghinefe go«» 
vernment. excludes foreigners from a free intercourfe with its 
fubje£ts was alarmed, and the admiffion of the Ruflian cara« 
vans into the empire was foon prohibited. After various ne-^ 
gociations, an expedient was at length devifed, by which the 
advantages of mutual commerce were fecured, vrithout infring-* 
ing the cautious arrangements of Cbinefe policy* On the 
boundary of the twa empbes, two fmall townsr were built 
almoft contiguous, the one inhabited by Ruffians, the other by' 
Ghinefe. To thefe all the marketable produdions of their 
refpeftive countries are brought by the fubjeds of each em-^ 
pire ; and the furs, the linen and woollen doth,, the leather,. 
the glaft, &CC. of Rulfia, are exchanged for the filk, the cot^ 
ton, the tea^ the rice^ the toys, &c^ cf China* By fome 
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well-judged conceflieos of the fovereign. now featied on th« 
throne of Ruilia^ whofe enlarged mirid is fuperior to the UU-*^ 
beral maxims of fome of her predeceflbrs, this trade is rendered 
fo fiourifhingy that its amount annually is not lefs than dght hun-' 
' dred thoufand pounds fterjing, and it is the only trade withj 

China carried on almoft entirely by barter. Mr. Goxe, in his 
account of the Ruflian difcoveries, has coUfi£ked» with his ufual 
attention and difceroment; every thing relative, tp this braoch 
of trade, the nature and extent of which were little known in 
Europe* Chap. ii« iii« iv. Nor is this the only place where^ 
Ruflia receives Chinefe and Indian comniodities. A confider- 
able fupply of both is brought by caravans of independent. 
Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik, Voyage de Pallas, 
tom« i. p. 3SSf ^^* *^ Troitzkaia, on the river Oui,^ and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered into this 
long detail concerning the mode in which the produdlibns in 
India and China are circulated through Ruflia, as it affords the 
moft ftriking inftance^ I know, of the great extent to which 
iFaluable commodities, may be conveyed by land carnage. 



NOTE Lin. Sect. IV. p. 152. 

The only voyage of difcovery in the Atlantic Ocean towards 
the South, by any of the ancient commercial ftates in die Me^ 
diterranean, is that of Hanno, undertaken by order of the re« 
pubHc of Carthage. As the (ituation of that city, fo mu«hl 
nearer the Straits than Tyre, Alexandria^ and the Oth^ featS: 
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of ancient trade wluch I have mentioned, gave it more imme- 
diate accefs to the ocean ; that circumftancc^ together with the 
various fettliments v^rhlch the Carthaginians had made in dif- 
ferent provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this 
cnterprife, and afforded them the profpeft of confiderable ad- 
vantages from its fuccefs. The voyage of Hanno, inftead of 
invalidating, fe6ms to confirm the juftnefs of the reafohs which 
thaVe given, why no fimilar attempt was made by the other 
commercial l^ates in ^e Mediterranean^ 



NOTE LIV. Sect. IV. p, 155^ 

TuotJG'H the intelligent authors whom I have quoted con^ . 
fidered this voyage of the Pheniciafts as fabulous, Herodotus*' 
mentions a circumftance concerning it, which feems to prove 
that it had really been performed • ** llie Phfenicians,*^ fays he, 
•* affirmed that, in failing round Africa, they had the fun on 
•• their right hand, which to me appears not to be credible,, 
•* though it may be deemed fo by others.** Lib. iv. c. 4.2. 
This, it is certain^ muft have happened, if they really accom- 
plifhed fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however,, 
was in that early period fo imperfed, that it was by experience 
only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of this , 
faft J they durft not, without this, have ventured to affert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fidion. Even after 
what they related, Herodotus difbelieved it.. 
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NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. i6u 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the pro- 
ductions of India, it is remarkable, that <luring the fixteenth 
century fome commodities which are now the chifif articles of 
importation from the Eaft, were either altogether unknown^ or 
o£ little account. Tea, the importation of which, at prefent, 
far exceeds that of any other produdion of the Eaft, has not 
been in general ufe, ' in any country of Europe, a full 
century;; and yet, during that flxort period, from fome fin- 
guiar caprice of tafte, or power of falhion^ the infufioi^ of 
a leaf brought from the fartheft extremity of the earth, 
of which it is perhaps the higheft praife to fay that it is 
innoxious, has become almoft a neceflary of life in feveral 
5)arts of Europe, and the paffion for it defcends from the 
moft elevated to the loweft orders in fbciety. In 1785 it 
was computed that the whole quantity of tea imported into 
Europe from China was about nineteen millions i^f pounds, of 
which it is conj enured that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it. Dodlley's 
Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. The poreelane 
of China, now as common in many parts of Europe as if it 
were of domeftic manufadure, was not known to the ancients. 
Mardo Polo is the firft among the moderns who mentions it* 
The Portuguefe began to import it not long after their firft 
voyage to China, A. D. 1517 ; but it was a confiderable time 
bcfotQ the ufe of it became extenfive. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engagement vihkb 
I came imder \ to make fome obfervations upon the geniu9^ 
the manners, and inftitutions of the peo{^ of India, as fiur m 
they can be traced from the earlieft ages to which our kitaw« 
ledge of them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent ; vren I ta 
view each obje£l: which it prefents to a phiiofbpbtcal inquirer, 
under all its difierent afpeds, it would lead me into refearched 
and fpeculations, not only of immenfe lei^h, but altog^her 
foreign from the fubjed of this Difquifition. My inquiries and 
refie&ions fhaH therefore be confined to what is intimately con^ 
neded with the defign g£ this work. I fhatt coUet^ the fa^ 

^ Seepage zu 
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which thei ancients have tranfmltted to ua concerning the tnfti* 
tutions peculiar to the natives of India, and, by comparing them 
with what we know of that country, endeavour to deduce fuch 
conclufions as tend to point out the circumilances which have 
induced the reft of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with that country^ 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs in the ear- 
Keft periods concerning which hiftory affords information. 
Not only the people contiguous to India, but remote nations, 
feem to have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with its 
commodities, and to have valued them fo highly, that in order 
to procure them they undertook fatiguing, expenfiye,. and dan- 
gerous joumeysii Whenever men give a decided preference to 
the commodities of any particular country, this muft be owing 
cither to its poffefling fopie valuable natural pipduftiona pecu- 
liar to its foil and climate, or to fome fuperior progcefs which 
its inhabitants have made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
, fdQt to any peculiar excellence in the natural produ^ons of 
India, that we muft afcribe entirely the prcdiledion of ancient 
nadons for its commodities ; for, pqpper excepted, an article, it 
muft be allowed, of great importance, they are little different 
from thofe of other tropical countries ; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have fully fupplied the Phenicians, and other tradjng 
people of antiquity, with the fpices, the perfumes, the precious 
ftones, the gdd^and fdver, which formed the principal a^rdclci 
of thdr commerce. 

Whoiyeii 
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• Whoever then wifhcs to trace the comniercc with India' to 
its feurce, muft fearch for it, not fo much in any peculiarity of 
the natural produdions of that country, as in the fuperior im- 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fadls have been tranf- 
mitted to us, which, if they are examined with proper at- 
tention, clearly demonftrate, that the natives of India were 
not only more ^arly civilized, but had made greater progrefs 
in civilization than any other people. Thefe I fhall endea- 
vour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch a point of 
view as may ferve both to throw light upon the inftitutions, 
manners, and arts of the Indians, and to account for the 
eagernefs of all nations to obtain the' productions of their in- 
-genious induftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians Were reckoned 
among thofe races of men which they denominated Autocb^ 
ihones or Aborigines^ whom they confidered as natives of the 
foil, whofe origin could not be traced**. By the infpired 
writers, the wifdom of the Eaft (an expre^on which is to be 
underftood as a defcription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fcience and arts) was early celebrated *. In order to illuftrate 
and confirm thefe explicit teftimonies concerning the ancient 
and high civilization of the ihhabitants of India, I (hall take a 
view of their rank and condition as individuals j of their civil 
policy ; of their laws and judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful 
and elegant arts ; of their fciences ; and of their religious in- 
ftitutions ; as far as information can be gathered from the ac- 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. ii» p, 151. ^ i Kings, ir. 31. 
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coimts of Ae Greek and Roman writers, compared widi what 
ftin remains of their ancient acquirements and iti(lkutioas« 

L TttOM the moft ancient accomits of India we learn, that 
the diftini^ion of ranks and reparation of profeffions were 
completely eftabliflied there. Thb is one of the moft un* 
doubted proofs of a fociety confidcrably advanced in its pro- 
grefs. Arts in the early ftages o£ focial life are fo few, and fo 
fimple, that each man is fufficiently mafter of them all, to 
• gratify every demand of his own limited defires. A lavage caa 
form his bow^ point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand more (kilful than 
his own *. But when time has augmented the wants of men^ 
the produdions of art become fo complicated in their ftrudure, 
or fo curious in their £d>ric, that a particular courfe of educa- 
tion is requifite towards forming the artift to ingenuity in con- 
trivance and expertnefe in execution. Iil proportion as refine- 
ment Ipreads, the diftin<9:ion of profelBons increafes, and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, and even before the 
moft remote aera to which their own traditions pretend to reach, 
this feparation of profeffions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was fecured by 
an inftitution which muft be confidered as the fundamental 
article in the fyftem of their policy. The whole body of the 
people was divided into four orders or cafts. The members of 
the firft, deemed the moft facred, had it for their province, to 

* Hift. of Amer. roL iii. 165. 
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itxsij tbe f»r»iplQ3 of r^gk>a ; to pi;r£brm its fum^HooA ;. ao4 
to cuhivaletbe fci^new. They were the priefl;s> the inftryftors, 
and philofopbers of the oation. The members of the fecoad 
order were entrufted with the government and defence of 
the ftatc. In. peace they were its rulers and magiftrates, in war 
,<hcy were the foldiers who fought its battles. The third was 
:compofed of hulbandmen and merchants ; and the fourth 
of artifans, labourers, and fervants. None of thefe can ever 
quit hia own caft, or be admitted into another \ The ftation 
of every individual is unalterably fixed j his deftiny is irrevo- 
cable J and the walk of life is rparked out, from which * he 
muft never deviate. This line of fcparation is not only efta- 
bliflied by civil authority, but confirmed and fandioned by 
religion ; and each order or caft is (aid to have propee4ed from 
the Divinity in fuch a different manner, that to mingle and 
confound them would be deemed an ad of ii^oft daring im*- 
picty ^ Nor is it between the four different tribes alone that 
fuch infuperable barriers are fixed ; the members of each caft 
adhere invariably to the profeffion of their forefathers. From 
generation to generation, the fame families iuive followed, ami 
win always continue to follow, one uniform line of life« 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members which 
compofe a community, feems, at firft view, to be adverfc to 
improvement either in fcience or in artsj and by forming 

' Ayeen Akbery, iii. 8i, &c. Sketdies relating to the Hiftor/, &c« of the 
Hindoos, p. 107, &c. 
f Sec NOTE I. 
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arouckd fhe different orders of mm^ artificial barriers, which it 
would be itnpious to pais, tends to circumfcribe the operations 
of the human mind within a narrower fpbere than nature has 
allotted to them. When every man is at full liberty to dire<fl 
his efibrts towards thofe objects and that end which the im- 
pulfe of his own mind prompts him to prefer^ he may be ex«-; 
peded to attain that high degree of eminence to which the 
uncontrouled exertions of genius and induftry naturally con* 
dud. The regulations of Indian policy, with refped to the 
different orders of men, muft neceffarily, at fome times, check 
genhis in its career, and confine to the functions of an inferior 
caft, talents fitted to fhine in an higher fphere. But the ar^ 
rangements of civil government are made, not for what is ex^ 
traordinary, but for what is common j not for the few, but for 
the many. The obje£t of the firft Indian legiflators was to 
employ the moft effedtial means of providing for the fubfifti- 
ence, the fecurity, and happinefs of all the members of the 
community over which they prcfided. With this view they 
fet apart certain races of men for each of the various profef»- 
fions and arts neceffary in a well-ordered fociety, and appointed 
the exercife of them to be tranfmittcd from father to fon*in 
fucceffion. This fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the ideas 
which we, by being placed in a very different ftate of fociety, 
have formed, will be found, upon attentive infpedion, better 
adapted to attain the end in view,, than a cardels obferver is, on 
a firft view, apt to imagine. The human mind bends to the law of 
neceflity, and is accuilomed, not only to accommodate itfelf to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, 6r the inftiti> 
tions of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in them. Fronvv 
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hU entrance into lile, an Indian knows the ftaiion allotted tp^ 
him^ and the fhn^dons to which be ia doftined by his births 
The objefts which relate to thcfe are the firft that prcfent 
themfelves to his view. They occupy his thoughts^ or- employ 
his hands; and, from his earliefl years, he is trained to the 
habit of doing with eafe and pleafure that which, he mpft 4ionm 
tinue through life to do. To thb may be afcribed that high 
degree oi pcrfedttcin confpicuous in many of the Indian manu^ 
fadures ; and though veneration for the practices of their an* 
ceftors may check the fpirit of invention^ yet, by adhering: 
to thefe, they acquire fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand,, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperior fcience^ 
and the aid of more comj^e inftruments,. have never been 
able to equal the exquilite execution of their workmanlhip. 
While this high improvement of their more curious manufac- . 
tures excited the admiration, and attraded the commerce, of 
other nations, the feparation of profeflions in India, and the 
early diftribution of the people into clafleSy attached to par- 
ticular kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common and ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied' 
their own wants,, but miniftered to thofe of the countries 
around thenu 

To this eariy divifion of the people into cafts, we muft like- 
wife afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in the ftate of India; the 
permanence of its inftitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in India, always was 
there, and is likely ftill to continue : neither the ferocious vio- 
fence and illiberal fanatioifm of its Mahomedan conquerors, nor 

the 
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the power of hs European maftcrs^ I^arc efiefted any confides?* 
able alteration '. The fame diftio<fHoiis of condition take places 
the fame arrangements in civil and domeftic fociety r^main^ tfie 
fame maxims of religion are held in veneration^ and the iame 
fciencfes and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the^tradtf 
with India has been the fame; gold and filver have uniformly 
been carried thither in order to purchafe the fame commodities 
with which it now fupplies all nations; and from the age of 
! Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always confidercd and 

execrated as a gulf which fwallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that flows incefTantly towards it, and from which 
it never returns **• According to the accounts which I havo 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from India, they 
appear to have confifted of nearly the fame articles with thbfe 
of the inveftments in our own times; and whatever difference 
we may obferve in them feems to have arifen, . not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety in the taftes, or in 
the wants, of the nations which demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high civilization of the 
people of India, may be deduced from confidering their political 
conftitution and form of government. The Indians trace back the 
hiftory of their own country through animmenfefucceflionof ages, 
and aifert, that ?ill Afia, from the mouth of the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China on the ekft, and from the mountains^of Thibet 
on the north, to Cape Comorinon thefouth, formed a vaft empire^ 

^ See NOTE H. * Sec NOTE lU. 
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fubjeft to mie mighty fovereigni wxier whom rvAtd icT^ral ich- 
reditary Princes and Rajahs. But their chronology^ which me^ 
fures the life of man in ancient times hy thoulMda of years^ and 
computes the length of the feveral periods^ during which it 
fuppofes the world to have exifted, by million^ i^ fo wildly ex- 
travagant, a« not to merit any ferious difcuffion. We muft reft 
fatisfied, then, until fome more certain information is obtained 
with refpe£t to the ancient hiftory of India, with taking the firft 
accounts of that country, which can be deemed authentic, from 
the Greeks, who ferved under Alexander the Great, They 
found kingdoms of confiderabk magnitude eftablKhed in that 
country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles compre^** 
bended a great part of the Panjab, one of the moft fertile and 
beft cultivated countries in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, 
or Gandaridae, flretched to a great extent on both fides of the 
Ganges. All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 

This defcription of the partition of India into dates of fuch 
magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its having advanced far 
in civilization. In whatever region erf* the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the progrefs of men in focial life, they 
appear at fi^*ft in fmall independent tribes or communities. Their 
common Wants prompt them to unite ; and their mutual jea- 
loufies, as well as the necefCty of fecuring fubfiftence, compel 
them to drive to a diftance' every rival who might encroach on 
thofe domains which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fuflScient forefight to pro- 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to condu<a the affairs of 

I . a nume« 
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a fiumcraus fociety. Even under the genial cHmate, and in the 
Tich foil of Indbi more favourable perhaps to the union and 
increafe of the human fpecies than any other part of the globe^ 
the formation of fuch extenfive ftates, as were eflabltihed In 
that country when firft vifited by Europeans, muft have been a 
work of long time ; and the members of them muft have been 
long accuftoraed to exertions of ufeful induftry- 

Thotjgh monarchical government was eftablilhed in all the 
countries of India to which the knowledge of the ancients ex- 
tended^ the fovereigns were far from pofleffing uncontrouled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered there of any 
aflembly or public body, the members of which, either in their 
own right, or as reprefentatives of then: fellow- citizens, could 
^ intcrpofe in enading laws, or in fuperintetidlng the execution 

of them, Inftitutions deftined to aflert and guard the rights 
belonging to men in a focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conftitution in any great Afiatic kingdom. It was to 
different principles that the natives of India were indebted for 
reftridions which limited the excrcife of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges of 
the different cafts were deemed inviolable. The monarchs of 
India, who are all taken from the fecond of the four cJafles 
formerly defer ibcd, which U intrufted with the funaions of 
governnient and exercife of war, behold among their fubjefis 
an order of men far fuperior to themfelves indignity, and fo con- 
fcious of their own pre-eminence, both in rank and in fan^ty, 
that they would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
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\^?crc to eat of the fame food with their fovereigft\ Their 
perfons are facred, and even for the moft heinous crimes they 
cannot be capitally punifhed ; their blood muft never be (hed \ 
To men in this cxahed ftation monarchs muft look up with 
refpeil, and reverence them as the minifters of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom/ On important occafions, it is the duty 
of fovereigns to confult them, and to be diredied by their 
advice. Their admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft be 
received with fubmiffive refpe£t. This right of the Brahmins 
to offer their opinion with refpedl to the administration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients"; and in fome 
acc/>unts preferved in India of the events which happened in 
their own country, princes are mentioned, who, having vio- 
lated the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the remon- 
ftrances of the Brahmins, were depofed by their authority, and 
put to death \ 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins oppofed a barrier 
againft the encroachments of regal power on one hand, it was 
circumfcribed on the other by the ideas which thofe who oc* 
cupied the hlgheft ftations in fociety entertained of their own 
dignity and privileges. As none but the members of the caft 
next in rank to that which religion has rendered facred, could 
be employed in any funftion of the ftate, the fovereigns of the 

^ Ormc*s Diflcrt. vol. i. p. 4, Sketches, &c. p. 113. . 

' Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. $ 10. p. 275. 283, &c. 
<" Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. 

" Account of the Qualities requidte in a Magillrate, prefixed by the Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cii and cxvi* 
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jextehfive kihgcldms anciently cftabliftied in India, found 
' it neceffary to entruft them with the fuperintendence 

of the cities and provinces too remote to be under their 
own immediate infpediori. In thefe ftations they often ac- 
quired fuch wealth and influence, that offices conferred during 
pleafure, continued in their families, and they came gradually 
jto form an intermediate order between the fovereign and his 
. fubjedls ; and by the vigilant jealoufy with which they main- 
tained their own dignity and privileges, they conftrained their 
Tillers to refpea them, and to govern with equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the poyver of 
the fovereign confined wholly to the two fuperior orders in the 
ftate ; they extended, in fome degree, to the third clafs em- 
ployed in agriculture. The labours of that numerous and ufe- 
ful body of men are fo eflfential to the prcfervation and happi- 
nefs of fociety, that the greateft attention was paid to render 
their condition fecurc and comfortable.. According to the ideas 
which prevailed among the natives of India (as we arc in- 
formed by the firft Europeans who vifited their country), the 
fovereign is confidered as the fole univerfal proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived every fpecies of 
tenure by which his fubjedls can hold it. Thefe lands were let 
. out to the farmers who cultivated them, at a ftipulated renr,. 
amounting ufually to a fourth part of their annual produce paid 
in kind % In a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very inconfider- 
able, the earth yielding its produdions almoft fpontaneoully, 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. J030. A.. «Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 53. ' 
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where fabfiftence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes arc 
needed, and houfes are built and fumtihed at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. , As long 
as the hulbandman continued to pay the eftablifhcd rent, he 
retained pofleffion of the farm, which defcended, like pro- 
perty, from father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the condition 
and tenure of the renters of land in India, agree fo perfe<£tly 
with what now takes place, that it may be confidered almofl 
as a defcription of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. In every 
part of India, where the native Hindoo Princes retain domi- 
nion, the Ryots^ the modern name by which the renters of 
land are diftinguifhed, hold their pofleifions by a leafe, which 
may be coniidered as perpetual^ and at 4 rate fixed by ancient 
furveys and valuations. This arrangement has .been fo long 
e£btb1i(hed, and accords fo well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftindions of calls, and the fundions allotted 
to each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the pro- 
vinces fubjed either to Mahomcdans or Europeans; and, to 
both, it ferves as the bafis on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded ^ In a more remote-period, before the ori- 
ginal inftitutions of India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hulbandman, on which every member of the 
community depended for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. It was not 

» Sec NOTE IV. 
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uHcotntnon, wear^ iufcwmfed, that while^two hoftile armies wer* 
fighting a' tattle in one .ficid, the pea(ant3 were plottghlag w 
reaplrig in the next field in pcrfeCl tnanquiUity \ Thefe «iaxirn$ 
and regulations of the ancient legiflatocs of India have a near 
Tefemblance to the fyftein of thofe ingenious modern fpecu- 
Iktors on political oeconomy, irho reprefenJ: the produce of land 
asihefolte fourc^of wealth in every country; and who coa* 
fider the dSfcovery of this principle, according to which they 
contend that the government of nations fhould be condu(aed, 
as one '<^ the greateft efforts of human wifdom. Under a 
fWrm 6f govetnnicnt, which paid fuch' attention to all the dif- 
ferent orders of which the fociety is compofed, particularly 
'the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that the ancients 
Ihould defcribe the Indians 9s a moft happy race of men ; and 
that the moft intelligent modem.obfcrvers Ihould celebrate the 
equity, the hurtianity,; and mildnefe of Indian policy, , A 
Hindoo Rajah, as Ihave been informed by peribas well ac- 
quainted with the ftate of India, refembles more a father prefid- 
xng in a numerous family of his own children, than a fovereign 
ruling over inferiors, lubjeQ^ to his dominion. He endeavours 
to fecure their happinefs with vigilant folicitude j they are 
. attached to him with the moft tender afTe^on and inviolable 
fidelity. We can hardly conceive men to be placed in any 
ftate more favourable to their squiring all the advantages de- 
emed from foetal union. It is only when the mind i^ perfectly 
iit eafe,' knd neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it employs 
its adive powers in forming numerous arrangements of police^ 

9 Strab. lib. %v. p. 1030. A. 
• . for 
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for fecuruig its enjoyments anA incre^Gng. th^m^i Many ar- 
rangements of this nature the Greeks, though »ccuftoracd to 
their own inftitutions, the moft perfect at that time in Europe, 
ohferved and admired among the Indians, and mention them as 
inftances of high drilization and improvement. There were 
eftahliflied among the Indians three diftin<ft daflcs of officers^ 
one of which had it in diai^ to infpeft agriculture, a;tul every 
kind of country work. They meafured. the pprtiqng of 
land allotted to each renter. They had . the cuftody of the 
Tafdsy or public refervoirs of water, without a r^ular dif*» 
tribution of which, the fields in a torrid climate cannot fee 
tendered fertile. They marked out the courie <rf the high- 
ways, along which, at certain . diftances, they created ftones, 
to meafui-e the road and dire£b travellers '. To officers of a 
fecond claft was commtttfed the infpedlion of the police in 
cities, and their £un£kions, of ccurfe, were ma^y and various;, 
fome of which only I ihall fpecify. They appropriated houfes 
for the reception of ftrangers ; they proteded them from in- 
jury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when . feized with 
any difeafc, they appointed phyficians to attend them ; and,, 
on the event of their death, they not only buried them with 
decency, but took charge of their effedb, and reftored them to 
their relations. They kept exaft regifters of births and of 
deaths. They viGted the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clais qf cheers fuperi^-^ 
tended the military department; but, as the pbjeds to which 
their ^attention was directed are foreign from the fubje£t of my 

' Scr NOTE V. 
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inquiries, it is unneceffary to enter into, ariy detail with re- 
lpc<a to them '. . 

As manners and cuftoms in India defcend almoft without 
variation from age to age, many of the peculiar inftitutions 
which I have enumei-ated ftill fubfift there. There is ftill the 
fame attention to the conftru<ftion and prefervation of tanks, 
and the diftribution of their waters. The diredion of roads, 
and placing ftones along them, is ftill an objeft of police. 
Choultries^ or houfes built for the accommodation of tra* 
Tellers, are frequent in every part of the country^ and are 
ufeful as well as noble monuments of Indian munificence and 
humanity. It is only among men in the moft improved ilate of 
fociety, and under the beft forms of government, that we difc 
cover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which I have defcribed j and 
many nations have advanced far in their progrefs, wicbout eft^ 
blilhing arrangements of police equally perfefl:. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any nation hag made 
in civilization, the objed that merits the grcateft degree of at- 
tention, next to its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial proceedings are 
regulated. In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few 
diiputes wfth refpeCt to property which arife, are terminated 
, by the inteT|>ofition of the old men, or by the authority of 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or cjommunity ; their doifions 
are dilated by their own difcretion, or founded on plain and 

• • StraUo, lib* xv. p 1^3 f. A, &c. Died. Sicul- lib. ir. p. 154. 
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obvious maxims of equity. But as contFoverfics^ flfiultiply^ cafts 
fimilar to fuch as have been formerly determined muA recur,, 
and the awards upon thefe grow gradually into precedents^ 
which fefve to regulate future judgments. - Thus^ long before 
the nature of property is defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any 
rules prefcribed concerning the mode of acquiring or conveying 
it, there is gradually formed, in every ftate, a body of cuf- 
tomary or common law, by which judicial proceedings are 
direded, and every dccifion conformable to it is ftibmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated wifdom and 
experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems to havebeen^ 
in India when firft vifited by Europeans* Though the Indians^ 
according to their account, had no written bws, but determine(l 
every controverted point, by recolleding what had been for- 
merly decided ' ; they aflert„ that juftice was difpenfed among 
them with great accuracy, and that criraea were taioft feverely 
punifhed "". But in this general obfervation is contained all 
the intelligence which the ancients fumifli concerning the na- 
ture and forms of judicial proceedings in India* From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or'Roman of any note appeal's 
to have refided long enough in the country, or to have beeiv 
fo much acquainted witlt the cuftoms of the natives, as to be 
capable of entering into any detail with relpefl: ta a point of 
fo much importance in their poKcy. Fortunately, the defers 
of their information have been amply fupplied by the. more 

« StFabo, lib. xy. 1035., D.. - "" Diod, Sicul, lib. iL p. 1.54^ 
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accurate and cxtenfivc refearches of the moderae. During tli« 
cDurfe of almoft three centuries, the number of perfons who 
have reforted from Europe to India has been great. Many 
of them, who have remained long in the country, and were 
perfons of liberal education and enlarged minds, have lived in 
fuch familiar intercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com« 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled them to ob- 
fcrve their inftitutions with attention, and to defcribe them with 
fidelity. Relpedable as their authority may be, I (hall. not, in 
what I offer for illuftrating the judicial proceedings of the Hin- 
doos, reft upon it alone, but fhall derive my information from 
fources higher and more pure* 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, Akber the 
fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, mounted the throne of 
Indoftan. He is one of the few fovereigns intitled to the appel- 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only one of Maho- 
medan race, whofe mind appears to have rifen fo far above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was folicitous to render 
them happy. As, in every province of his extenfive domi- 
nions, the Hindoos formed the great body of hia fubjed;s, he 
laboured to acquire a parfed knowledge of their religion, their 
fciences, their laws and inftitutions ; in order that he might 
conduA every part of his government, particularly the admi- 
niftration of juftice, in a manner as much accommodated as 
poffible to their own ideas '. In this generous undertaking he 

» See NOTE VI. 
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was Xecon^d vnih zeal by his vizier Abul Fazd, a minifter 
whofe uoderftanding was not lefs enlightened than that of his 
mafter* By their affiduous refearches, , and cx)iifultation of 
learned mea^, fuch information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publifli a brief compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence. 
in the Ayeen Akbery %^ which may be oonfideit^ as the firft 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, the illuf- A,D. 1773, 
trious example of Akber was imitated and furpafled by Mr. 
Haftings, the Governor Greneral of the Britifh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his ihfpeftion, the mod 
eminent Pundits, or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the pro- 
vinces oyer which he prefided, were aflembled at Calcutta; 
and, in the courfe of two years, compiled, from their moft an- 
cient and approved authors, fentence by fentence^ without ad- 
dition or diminution, a full code of Hindoo laws*; which is, 
undoubtedly, the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto communi- 
cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers upon whofe 
authority they found the decrees which they have inferted in 
the Code, lived feveral millions of years before their time ** ; and 
they boaft of having a fucceflion of expounders of their law$ 
from that period to the prefent. Without entering into* any ' 

y Ayeen Atbcry, A. voU iii. p. 95. * Preface to the Code, p* x. 

' Vol. iii. p. 197, &c. * Ibid. p. xxxviii. 
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examination of what is fo extravagant, we may conclude, that 
the Hindoos have in their poffeffion treatifes concerning the 
laws and jurifprudence of their country, of tnore remote anti- 
quity than are to be found in any other nation. The truth of 
this depends not upon their own tcftimony alone, but it is put 
beyond doubt by one circumftance, that all thefe treatifes are 
written in the Sanfkreet language, which has not beea 
fpoken for many ages in any part of Indoftan, and is now un- 
derftood by none but the moft learned Brahmins. That the 
Hindoos were a people highly civilized, at the time when their 
laws, were compofed, is moft clearly eftabliflied by internal evi- 
dence contained in the Code itfel£ Among nations beginning 
t6 emerge from barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
fimple, aiid applicable only to a few obvious cafes of daily 
occurrence. Men muft have been long united in a focial ftate, 
their tranfa<3:ions muft have been numerous and complex, and 
judges muft have determined ah immenfe variety of contro- 
verfies to which thefe give rife, before the fyftem of law be^ 
comes fo voluminous and comprehenfive as to direct the judicial 
proceedings of a natfon far advanced in improvement. In that 
early age of the Roman republic, when the laws of the Twelve 
Tables were promulgated, nothing more was required than the 
. laconic injunctions which they contain for regulating the deoi- 
(ions of courts of juftice ; but, in a later period, the body of 
civil law, ample as its contents are, was found hardly fufHcient 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, 
the Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with refpedl to the 
number and variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com* 

parifoa 
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^parifon with the celebrated digeft of Juftinian ; or with the 
fyftems of jurifprudcnce in nations moft highly civilized. The 
articles of which the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are numerous and compre- 
henfive^ and inveftigated with that minute attention and di^ 
cernment which are natural to a people diftinguifhed for acute- 
nefs and fubtility of underftanding^ who have been long ac- 
cuftomed to the accuracy of judicial proceedings, and ac- 
quainted with all the refinements of legal pradice. The deci^ 
fions concerning every point (with a few exceptions occaiioned 
by local prejudices and peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the 
great and immutable principles of juftice which the human mind 
acknowledges and refpeds, in every age, and in all parts of the 
earth. Whoever examine? the whole work, cannot entertain a 
doubt of its containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened and 
commercial people. Whoever looks into any particular title, 
will be furprifed with a minutenefs of detail and nicety of dif- 
tindion, which, in many inftances, feem to go beyond the at- 
tention of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that fomc 
of the regulations which indicate the greateft' degree of refine- 
ment, were eftablifhed in periods of the moft remote antiquity. 
*• In the firft of the facred law trads, (as is obferved by a perfon 
•• to whom Oriental literature, in all its branches, has been 
" greatly indebted,) which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
revealed by Menu fome millions of years ago, there is a 
curious paflage on the legal intereft of n^ney, and the 
** limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
" gard to adventures at fea ; an exception which the fenfe of 
•* mankind approves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, 
\ - N n 2 " though 
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•* though it was not before the reign of Charles L that our 
*• Englifh jurifprudence fully admitted it in refpedt of maritime 
** contrafts ^." It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftinguiflied in every age for the 
humamty and mildnefs of their difpofition, yet fuch is the fo- 
licitude of their law-givers to preferve the order and tranquillity 
of fociety, that the jiunifliraents which they infli£t on criminals, 
are (agreeably to aii obfervation of the ancients already men- 
tioned) extremely rigorous, " Punifliment (according to a ftriking 
perfonification in the Hindoo code) is the magiftrate j pu- 
nifliment is the infpirer of terror ; punifliment is the nou- 
*' riflier of the fubjefts j punifhment is the defender from cala- 
" mity; punifhment is the guardian of thofe that fleep; pu^ 
•* nifliment, with a black afpeft, and a red eye, terrifies 
« the guilty ^'' 

IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants of India, 
whether we confider them as individuals, or as members ot 
fociety, appears, from the preceding inveftigation, to have 
been extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful and ele- 
gant arts ; we are naturally led to enquire, whether the progrefe 
which they aftually made in them, was fuch as might have beea 
expected from a people in that fituation. In attempting to frace 
this progrefs, we have not the benefit of guidance equal to that 
which €ondu£ted our refearches concerning the farmer articles^ 
of enquiry. The ancients, from their flender acquaintance 



• Sir William Jones's Third Difcourfc, Afiat. Refcarch. p. 4281. 
^ Code,^ ch,. xxi. $ 8.^ 
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with the interior ftate of India, have been able to communicate 
little information with refpefl; to the arts cukivated there j and . 
though the moderns^ during their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by ftudying the lan- 
guages now and formerly fpoken in India, and by confulting 
and tranflating their moft eminent authors, they have begun to 
enter into that path of enquiry which leads with certainty to s 
thorough knowledge of the ftate of arts cultivated in that 
country^ 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity aimed at im- 
proving, beyond what mere neceffity requires, was that of 
building. In the brief remarks which the fubjeft of my in- 
quiries leads me to make on the progrefs of this art in India, I 
ihall confine my attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity^ 
The moft durable monuments of human induftry arc public 
buildings. The productions of art, formed for the common 
purpofes of 'life,, wafte and perifti in ufing them ; but works- 
deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages,, and it 
is according to the manner in which thefe are executed, that we 
form a judgment with refped to the degree of power, fkill, 
and improvement to which the people by whom they were 
ereded had attained. In every part of India monuments of 
high antiquity are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion^ or fortrefles built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, to which 
Europeans, whatever their ftrudlure may be, give the general 
name of Pagodas ^ we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which 
% both 
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totk njark^ the gradual progrcfs of archite£turc, and throws 
light on thiB geaeral ftate of arts and manners in diflS^rent pe- 
riod^. The tnoft early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts of the country, 
formed probably in imitation of the natural caverns to which 
the firft inhabitants of the earth retired for iafety during the 
night, and where they found fhelter from the inclemency of the 
feafon§. The mod celebrated, and, as there is reafon to be- 
lieve, the moll ancient of all thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland 
Elephanta, at no great diftance from Bombay. It has been 
hewn by the hands of man out of a folid rock, about half way 
up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious area, nearly 
120 feet fquare. In order to fupport the roof, and the weight 
of the mountain that lies above it, a number of mafly pillars, 
and of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firft entrance prefents 
to the eye of th? fpedator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great part of the infide is coverfed with human 
figures in hi^h relief, of gigantic fize as well as fibgular forms, 
and diftinguiftied by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they worfhipped, 
or the adions of the heroes whom they admired. In the ifle 
of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a fimrlar 
ftile, hardly inferior in magnificence, and deftined for the fame 
religious purpofes. 

These ftupendous w^rks are of fuch high antiquity, that as 
the natives cannot, either from hiftory or tradition, give any 
information concerning the time in- which they were executed^ 

the^ 
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tRey univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the power of 
fuperior beings* From the extent and grandeur of thefe fub* 
terraneous manfions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 
moft celebrated monuments of human power and art in any 
part of the earth, it is manifeft that they could not have been 
formed in that ftage of fodal life where men continue divided" 
into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed to the efforts of perfevering in- 
duftry. It is only in States of confiderable extent, and among 
people long habituated to fubordination, and to a£t with con- 
cert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works is conceived, or 
the power of accomplifhing them can be found. 

That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftabliflied In India at 
the time when the excavations in the iflands of Elephanta and 
Salfette were formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them ; the ftile in which the fculptures with 
which they are adorned is executed, indicates a confiderable im- 
provement in art at that early period. Sculpture is the imita- 
tive art in which man feems to have made the firft trial of his 
own talents. But even in thofe countries where it ha^ attained 
to the higheft degree of perfection, its progrefs has been ex- 
tremely flow. Whoever has attended to the hiftory of this art 
in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude eflay to re- 
prefent the human form, was from any complete delineation of 
it ^ But the different groupes of figures which ftill remain 
entire in the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they muft 
rank if they be compared with the taore elegattt works of 

« Winkelman's Hift._dc I'Art chez Ics Ancicns, tom. u p. 32, &c, 
^ < Grecian 
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Grecian or even Etmfcan art! As, are finlflied in a ft tie coofi- 
derabFy fuperior to ihe hard inexpreflive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or the figures in the celebrated palace of Perrepclis, In 
this light they have appeared to perfons abundantly qua lilted to 
appretiate their merit, and from different drawings^ panicularly 
thofe of Niebohr, a traveller equally accurate in obferving, and 
faithful in defcribing, we mufl form a favourable opinion of 
the Ibte of arts in India at tlut period, 

• • 
It is worthy of notice, that although feveral of the figures 
In the caverns at Elephants be fo difTerent from thofe now ex- 
hibited in the Pagodas as objefts of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they rcprefent the rites of a 
religion more ancient than that now eflabliflied in Indoftan,yetby 
the Hindoos themfelves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worihip, and they ftill refort thither to per- 
form their devotions, and honour the figures there in the fame 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas- In confirmation of 
this, I have been informed by an intelligent perfon, who vifited 
this fubterraneous fan£taary in the year 1 782, that he was accom- 
panied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, was well acquainted 
with the parentage, education, and life of every deity or human 
figure there reprefented, and explained with fluency the mean- 
ing of the various fymbols by which the images were diftin- 
guifhed. This may be confidered as a clear proof that the 
fyftem of mythology now prevalent in Benares, is not different 
from that delineated in trie caverns of Elephanta, Mn Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems to confider the 

figures 
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figures, there as reprefenting deities who are ftill objeds of wor- 
fliip among the Hindoos ^. One circumftance ferves to confirm 
the juftnefs of this opinion. Several of the moft confpicuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zennar^ the facred firing or cord peculiar to the order 
of Brahmins, an authentic evidence of the diftindion of 
cads having been eftabliflied in India at the time when thefe 
works were finiflied. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of worfhip, which 
.could be formed only in particular fituations, the devotion of 
the people foon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The ftrufture of thefe was at 
firft extremely fimple. They were pyramids of large dimen- 
fion, and had no light within but what came from a fmall 
doon After having been long accuftomed to perform all the 
Tites of religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were natu- 
rally led to confider the folemn darknefs of fuch a manfion as 
facred. Some Pagodas in this firft ftile of building ftill remain 
in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, 
have been publifhed by Mr. Hodges ^, and though they are 
rude ftrudures, they are of fuch magnitude as muft have required 
the power of fome confiderable ftaje to rear them. 

3* In proportion to the progrefs of the different coimtrics of 
India in opulence and refinement, tht ftrudure of dieir temples 

^ Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 286, &c. « N*' VI. 
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gradually improved. From plain buildings they became highly 
ornamented fabrics, and, both by their extent and magnificence, 
are monuments of the power and tafte of the people by whom 
they were ereded. In this highly finiftied ftile there are Pa- 
godas of great antiquity in different parts of Indoftan, particu- 
larly in the Southern provinces, which were not expofed to the 
deftrudive violence of Mahomedan zeaP. In order to affift 
my readers in forming fuch an idea of thefc buildings afe may 
enable them to judge with refpeft to the early ftate of arts ii> 
India, I fhall briefly defcribe two, of which we have the moft 
accurate accounts. The entry to the Pagoda of Chillambrum^ 
near Porto Novo, on the Coromandd coaft, held in high vene- 
ration on account of| its antiquity, is by a ftatdy gate under 
a pyramid an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, built 
with large ftones above forty feet long, and more than five feet 
fquare, and all covered with plates of copper, adorned with aa 
immenfc variety of figures neatly executed. The whole ftruc-^ 
ture extends one thoufand three hundred and thirty^-two feet ia 
one diredion, and nine hundred and thirty«fix in another.. 
Some of the ornamental parts are finiihcd with an elegance in- 
titled to the admiration of the moft ingenious artifts K The 
Pagoda of Seringham, fuperior in fandity to that of Chillam- 
brum, furpafles it as much rn grandeur; and, fortunately, I 
can convey a more perfect idea of it by adopting the wwds of 
an elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda is fituated' about 
a mile from the wcftern extremity of the ifland of Seringham,. 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri into two* 

^ See NOTE VIL 

* Mem.de Literat. torn. xxxi. p. 44, &c» Voy. de M. .Sonnerat,.tom. i. p. uj.. 

13 channels. 
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cfaannels* " It is compofed of feven fquare inclofures, one 
** within the Qtiiery the walls of which are twenty-five feet high^ 
** and four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and. fifty feet 
^^ diftant from one another^ and each has four large gates with a 
*^ high tower; which are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
** of the ittclofure, and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The 
•^ outward wall is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
** way to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 
" are fingle flones thirty-three feet long, and nearly five in 
" diameter ; and thofe which form the roof are flill larger : 
*^ in the inmofl inclofures are the chapels. About half a mile 
*^ to the Eafl of Seringham, and nearer to the Caveri than the 
^^ Coleroon, is another large Pagoda^ called Jembikifma ; but this 
*^ has only one inclofure. The extreme veneration in which 
^^ Seringfaam is held, arifes from a belief that it contains that 
^^ identical image of the god Wiflchnu, which ufed to be 
** worfhipped by the god Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of 
^^ the peninfula CQme here to obtain abfolution, and none come 
♦* without an offering of money; and a large part of the reve-* 
^^ nue of the ifland is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
** rains who inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their families, 
^ formerly compofed a multitude not lefs than forty thoufand 
fouls, maintained, without labour, by the liberality of fu- 
perftttion. Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
^ the Brahmins live in a fubordination which knows no rdifl- 
^ ance, and flumber in a voluptuoufnefs which knows no 
** wants \" 

* Orme's Hill, of Mflit. Txanfaft. of In4oftan, vol, i. p. 178. 

O o 2 The . 
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The other {pedes cf public buildings which I mentioned, 
were thofe ereded for the defence of the country. From the 
immenfe plains of Indoftan there arife, in different parts, emi- 
^nences and rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrength. 
Of thefc the natives early took poflefTjon, and fortifyiog them 
-with worJu of various kinds, rendered them alpioft impreg- 
nable ftationg. There feems to have been in ibrne diftanr 
age, a period of general turbulence and danger in India, 
when fuch retreats were deemed effentially neceflary to public 
lafety ; for among the duties of magiftrates prefcribed by the 
Pundits, one is, *' that he fhall ered a ftrong fort in the place 
^ where he chufes to refide j and fhall build a wall on all the 
" four fides of it, with towers and battlements, and fhall make 
** a full ditch around it '/' Of thefe foitreffes feveral remain, 
which, both from the appearance of the buildings, and from the 
tradition of the natives, muft have been conftruded in very 
remote times,. Mr. Hodges .has publifhed views of three of 
fhefe, one of Qiunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares " ; the fecond, of 
Gwallior, about eighty miles to the fouth of Agra " ; the third 
of Bidjegur, in the territory of Benares'". They are all, par- 
ticularly Gwallior, works of confiderable magnitude and flrength. 
The fbrtreffes in Bengal, however, are not to be compared with 
feveral in the Deccan. Affeergur, Burhampour, and Dowlata- 
bad, are deemed by the nativea to be impregnable ^ ; and I am 
afTured, by a good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a mofl flu- 

* Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, prcxi, 

- NO I. ^ NO II. • N^ III. 

f Rcnncl. Mem. p. 133. 139, 
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pendous work, and fo ad va«M(agcbufly Situated that uwoijlil be 
extremely difficult toteduce it by force. 

Nor is it only from furveying their public worfcs^ that we we 
juftified in aflerting the early proficiency of the Indians in ele- 
gant and ufeful arts : we are led to form the fame eoncbfioii by 
a view of thofe produdHons of their ingenuity, which wet^ the 
chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. Of thefe the la- 
bours of the Indian loom and needle have, in every agc,.becn the 
moft celebrated ; and fine linen is conje£lured, with fome probabi- 
lity, to have been called by the ancients Slndon^ from the name of 
the river Indus or Sindus,nett which it was wrought in thehigheft 
perfe£tion "*. The cotton manufadlures of India fcem anciently 
to have been as mUch admired as they are at prcfent, not jonly 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful fcolour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From the earlieft pe- 
jriod of European intercourfe with India, that country has been 
diftinguiflied for the number and excellence of the fubftanccs 
for dying various colours, with which it abounded '. The dye 
of the deep blue colour in higheft eftimation among the Romans 
bore the name of Jndicum *. From India too-, the fubftance ufed 
in dying a bright red colour, feems to have been imported '; 

1 Sir William Jones's ThirdDifcoarfr, p. 428, ^ • ^ 
' Strab. lib, xv. p. 10 1 8 A, 102+ B. 

• Plin. Nat, Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. J 27. 

* Salmafius Exercit. Plinianae in Solin, 180, fcc* 8rO, S^m^os de 
Honiionymis Hytesjatrrca, c. 107, Sec NOTE VIII. ... 

and 
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and it Is well known that both in the cotton and filk fluffs which 
we now receive from India, the blue and the red arc the colours 
J of moft confplcuous luftre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe produdioris of Indian art, 
fome circumftances, which I have already mentioned, rendered 
their demand for the cotton manufadlures of India, far inferior 
to that of modem times ; and this has occafioned the informa- 
tion concerning them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfect. We may conclude, how- 
ever, from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient ftate of 
India to the modern, that, in every period, the produftions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity of the 
Indians in other kinds of workmanfhip, particularly in metals 
and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular defcription ^of their nature ". Of theTc 
€arly produdlions of Indian artifts, there arc now fome ijpeci- 
mens in Europe, from which it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with the method of engraving upon the hardeft ftones 
and gems ; and, both in the elegance of their dcfigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable degree of 
excellence. An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of en* 
graving on gems was probably an Indian invention, and cer- 
tainly was early improved there, and he fupports this opinion 
by feveral plaufible arguments '. The Indian engraved gems, 
of which he has publiflicd defcriptions, appear to be the work- 

• Strabo, liU xv. p. XO44. B. Dionyf. Perlegies, vcrH 1016. 
' Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Defeript. Catal« of cngrared Gems, he. 
p. xiU &c. 

' laanfhip 
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maafiiip of a very remote period, as the legends on them are 
io the Sanfkreet language ^. 

But it is not only from the improved ftate of mechanic arts 
in India, that we conclude its inhabitants to have been highly 
civilized; aproof of this, ftiJl more convincing, maybe deduced 
from the early and extraordinary produdions of their genius in 
the fine arts» This evidence is rendered more interefting, by 
being derived from a fource of knowledge which the laudable 
euriofity of our countrymen has opened to the people of 
Europe within thefe few years» That all the fcience and litera- 
ture poffefled by the Brahmins, were contained in books writtea 
In a language^ underftood by a few only of the moft learned 
among them, is a fad which has long been known ;. xand ail the 
Europeans fettled in India during three centuries, have com-* 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed to inftruA any^ 
perfon in this language. But at lengthy by addrefs, mild treat- 
meat, dnd a perfuafion^ that the eameflneis with which inftruc-* 
tion was folicited, proceeded not from, any intention of turn- 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a defire of acquiring 
a perfed knowledge of their fciences and literature, their 
fcruples have been overcome:. Several Britifh gentlemen are 
now completely mafters of the Sanikreet language. The myC- 
terions veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and,, 
in the courfe of five years, the euriofity of the public has beea 
gratified by two publications as fingular as they were unex- 

y Rafpe's Introd. to Taffic's Dcfcript* CataU of engraved Gems, vol u 
f. 74^ voU ii. plate xiii.. 
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peaed. The one is a tranflatlon, by Mr. WUkias, «€ an 
Epifode from the Mababarat^ an Epic poem, in high cfti- 
mation among the Hindoos, compofed, according to their 
account, by Kreefhna Dwypayen Vcias, the moft eminent of 
all their Brahmins, above three thoufand years before the ChriC- 
tian aera. The other is Sacontala, a dramatic poem^ written 
about a century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by Sir 
William Jones. I fliall endeavour to give my readers fuch 
a view of the fubjed and compofition of each of thefe, as 
may enable them to eftimate the degree of merit which they 
polfefa. 

The Mahabarat is a vdluminows poem, cohfifting of upwards 
of four hundred rhoufand lines. Mr. WHkins . has tranflated 
more than a third of it;- but only a (hort epifode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from this fpccimcn 
we muft form an opinion with refpeft tx) the whok. The 
fubjewt of the poem is a famous civil war between two branches 
of the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, and ready to decide the conteft by the 
fword, Arjoon, the favourite and pupil of the god Kreefhnat 
who accompanied him in tliis hour of danger, reqaefied of him 
to caufe his chariot advance between the two hoftile armies. 
He looked at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors fons, and brother3, near 
relations or bofom friends; and when he had gazed for a while, 
and faw thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized with ex- 
treme pity and compundion, and uttered his forrow in the 
following words; — ^^ Having beheld, O Krujhna ! my kindred 

6 " thus 
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^* thus waking anklom foe the fi^t, my members hil me^ 
^ ttij countenance wich6reth» the hair ftaadeth an. end upon my 
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body, and idl my fi:amfl,trembleth witb hoqror ! Even Gan^ 
deev^ my bow, eibipeth ftom my hand, and my ikln is parched 
and dried up«-— When I have defltroyed my kindrcjdf AaU I 
longer look for happiaefa ? I wifli not for viftwy, Krcc/bna^; 
^ I want not dominion ; I want not pkafiire ; for what is do- 
•* minion and die enjoyments of life, or even life itfelf, when 
" thofe for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to 
■*' be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, and ftand here 
" in the field ready for the battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, 
" grandfu'es and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kindred, 
^ and friends I Although they would kill me, I wilh not to 
" fight them ; no not even for the dominion of the three rc- 
" gions of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth *.'* In 
order to remove hia fcrupleb, Kreeflma informs him what w:as 
' the duty of a i^ince of the CHiehteree, or military caft, when 
called to ad in fuch a fituation, and incites .him to perform it 
by a variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the nature 
of which I fhall have oocafion toconfider particularly in another 
part of this Diflertation. In this dialogue between Kreeflma 
and his pupil, there are feveral paflages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have-quoted, 
in which he exprefles the anguifliof his foul, muft have ftruck every 
reader as beautiful and pathetic; and I fliall afterwards produce 
a defcription of theSupreme Being, and ofthe reverence wherewith 
he fliould be worfliipped, which is fublime. But while thefe ex- 

* Baghyat Gceta, p. 30, 31. 
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cite our admiratiott, and coufirm us in the belief of a high degree 
of civilization ifn that a!>untry where fucb a worfc waft {voductx!, 
wc are farprifed at the dcfea: of taftc and of art in the manner 
of iritrodtidng this Epifode. Tw^o powerful armies are drawn 
up in batile-array, eager for the fight; av young hero and his 
inftnid6r are defcribed BS Handing in a chariot of war between 
Ihem; that furely waa not the moment for teaching him the 
principles of phjlofophy, and ddivering eighteen ledurcs of 
tnetaphyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic and epic poetry 
of the Hindoos^ we labour, under the difadvantage of being 
obliged to form an opinion from a fmgle fpcdmen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only 4 part of a forge work,) an 
,imperfe£t^ one. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, we may 
venture upon any decifion, it muft be, that of tire two^ the 
drama feems to have been conduced with the moft corredl tafte. 
This will appear from the obfervations which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations cofifidetably advanced in refinement, that 
the drama is a favourite entertainment. The Greeks had been 
for a good time a polifhed people ; Alc^us and Sappho had 
compofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander had opened 
their fchools, before Tragedy made its firft rude effay in the C!art 
of Thefpis ; and a good time elapfed before it attained toany con* 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama of Sacontala,then, 
we muft form an advantageous idea of the fl.ate of improvement 
in that fociety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In efUmating its merit, 

however, 
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hawevtTi wt inuft not apply to it niles of crttidfmdrtwn fromthe 
literature and tafte of nations with vrhich ita author was altoge^ 
tberunacqoaintsd ; we muft not expod the unities of the QreA 
theatre ; we mnft not meafure it by ottr own fiandard of pro-* 
priety« /Ulowaace mnft be made £or bcal cuftoms, and fin-f 
gular mannera, arifiug from a ftate of domeftic (bekty, an ordec 
of civil pdicy^ and a: fydem of religioua opiatoM, Yt^ differ^ 
ent from thofe eftablifhed in Europe* Sacontala is not ia regu^ 
lar drama, but, like fome of the plays, early exhtbked oa the 
Spanifh and Englifh theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un- 
£3lding events which happened in different places, and daring 
a (cries of years* When viewed in thia Ug^t, the fable is in 
general well arratiged, the incidents are bappil]( cfaofen, and 
the viciffitudes in the fituation of the principal perfonages are 
fiidden and unexpefted* The unravelling of the piece, how- 
ever, though fonie of die ^rcumiknces preparatory to it be 
introduced with (kill, la at laft brought about by the interven- 
tion of foperior beings, which has always a bad^efied:, and dif- 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala was defcended of a 
celeftial nymph, and imder the protection of a holy hermit, 
this heavenly interpofition may appear lefs marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In many places of 
this drama it is fimple and tender, in fome pathetic j in others 
there is a mixture of comic with what is more ferioua. .Of each, 
examples might he given. I ihall felciJi a few of the firft, both 
becaufe fimplicity and 4endernefs are the charafterrftic beauties 
of the piece, and becaufe «hey fo little refemble the extravagant 
imagery and turgid ftyle of Oriental poetry* 

P p a Sacontala^ 
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Sacoktala, the hercHne of the drama, a princefs of high 
birth, bad been educated by an holy hermit in a hallowed 
^ove, and had pafled the early part of her life in rural occu-^^ 
pations add pafloral innocence. When (he was about to quit 
thi3 beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a great monarch,; 
to whom fhe had been married, Cana, her £3{ler-&tber, and 
her youthful companions, thus bewail their own lofs, and ex- 
prefs their wilhes for her happinefs, in a ftrain of fentiment and 
Ifinguage perfedly fuited to their pafloral charador. 



" H£AR, O ye trees of this hallowed foreft,hear and proclaim 
that Sacontala. is going to the palace of her wedded lord ;. 

" fhe, who drank not, though thirfty, before you were wa^ 

". tcredj fhe, who cropped not, through afFedlion for you,. 

" one of your frefh leaves, though fhe would have been. 

" pleafed with fuch an ornament for her locks j fhe, whofe. 

" chief delight was in the feafon when your branches are. 
fpangled with flowers I** 



€( 
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Chorus of Wood Nymphs* — " May her way be attended 
" with profperity ! May propitious breezes fprinkle, for her 
" delight, the odoriferous duft of rich bloflfoms. May pools. 
" of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, refrefli, 
•* her as fhe walks ; and may fhady branches be her defence* 

from the fcorching fun-beams l" 



(( 



, Sacontala, juft as fhe was departing from the grcve^ 
turns to Cana : " Suffer me, venerable father ! to addrefs 
** this Madhayi-creeper, whofe red bloflfoms inflame Jthe grove." 

Cana* 
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^ Cana, " My child I knovfr tbyaffeaion for it.'*-i-^Saconr. 

** O moft radiartt of ftiioing ptaots, receive^mj. embraces, and 
** return them with th^ flexible arras ! from this day, though 
^ removed at a fatal diftance, I Ihall for ever be thine.— O 
** beloved father, confider this creeper as myfelf !** As (he ad- 
vances, (He again addrefles Cana : *• Father ! when yon- 
^ female antelopci who now moves flowly from? the weight of 
^ the young ones with' which (he is pl^gnant, fliall be deli- 
** vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage with tidings 

•* of her fafety. — Do not forget.'' Cana. " My beloved ! 

•* I will not forget it." Sacont. {Jiopping.] •' Ah ! what is 

" it that clings to the fkirts of my robe, and detains me ?" • 

Cana. " It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth, 
•* when the fliarp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, has 
^ been fo often fmeared by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi y 
** who has been fo often fed by thee with a handful of Synmaka 
** grains, and now will not leave the footftepa of his prote£trefs**' 

Sacont, ** Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me who 
•* muft leave our common dwelling-place ? — As thou waft 
^ reared by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, who died 
** foon after thy birth, fo will my fofter-father attend thee, 
^ when we are feparated, with anxious care. — Return, poor 
" thing, return we muft part.'* [She burfts into taarsJ] 

Cana. "Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occafipn, we fhall 
•*■ all meet again j be firm ; fee the direft road before theej 
^ and follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath thy beau- 
" tifur eye-laflies, let thy refolution check its firft efforts to 
" difengage itCelf. — In thy paffage over this earth, where 
" the paths are now high, now low, and the tru^ path fel- 
c " dom^ 
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** dom diftinguiflxcd, the traces of thy feet mtfft necdibc wi- 
" equal ; but virtue will prdTs thee right onward 
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Froai this fpccimen x£ the Indian dranla, every reader of 
good tafte, I fhould imagine, will be fatisfied, that it is only 
among a people of poHfhed manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compofition fo (imple and corred ^cmld be produced or 
reliihed. I obferve one inftance in this drama of that vn\A 
extravagance fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from the arm o£ 
Sacottula, thus addreffes her : /* Look, my darlbg, this is the 
^ new moon which left the firmament in honour of fuperior 
** beauty, and having defcended on your enchanting wrift, 
^ hath joined both its horns round it in the ihape of a 
•** bracelet ^" But this is the fpcech^ anenraptuted young 
man to his miflrefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 
•praife is expe<3:ed from the mouth of lovers. Dramatic 
exhibitions feem to have beea a favourite amufement of 
the Hindoos as well as of other civilized nations. ^ The 
^ tragedies, comedies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
" dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as that of any 
^* nation in ancient or modern Europe. They are all in verfc 
** where the dialogue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
^* familiar ; the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
fpeaklng pure Sanfcrit, and the women Pracrit, which is 
little more than the language of the Brahmins, melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the foftncfs of Itsilian ; while the 

* ASt IV. p. 47, &c. ^ Aa III. p. j6. 
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«♦ low pcrfons of the drama fpiak Ae vulgar dlftkA« of the 
•• feveral provinces which they are fappofed to inhabit *;** 

V. The attainments of the Indians m tcience, finmifH an 
additional proof of their early civilization. By every perfon 
who has vifited India in ancient or modern tit&ee^ its inhabi* 
tants, either in tranfadions of private buHnefe, or in the con« 
dqdt of^ political affairs, have been deemed not inferior to the 
people of any nation in fagacity, acutenefs of iinderftanding, 
or addrefs. From the application of fuch talents to the cultiva- 
tion of fcience,, an extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expeded. The Indians were, accordingly, early celebrated 
on that account, and fome of the moft eminent of the Greek 
philofophers travelled into India,, that, by converfing with the 
fagcs of that country, they might acquire fome portion of the^ ' 
tcnowledge for which they were diftinguiflied % The accounts^, 
however, which we receive from the Greeks and Romans, of 
the fcicnces which attracted the attention of the Indian philo- 
fophers, or of the difcoveries which they had made in them, 
are very imperfeft. To the rcfearches of a few intelligent 
perfons, who have vifited India during the courfe of the three 
laft centuries, we are indebted for more ample and authentic 
information* But from the reludlance with which the Brah- 
mins communicate their fcienccs to ftrangers, and the inability 
of Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, while, like 
the myfteries of their religion, they were concealed from vul- 



* Preface to Sacont. by Sir William Jones, p, ix» Sec NOTE IX. 

• Bruckerirflift. Philofopb. vol. i» p. 190. 
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gif eyes in an unknown tonguet this information was acquired 
flowly and with great difficulty. The fame obfervation^ how- 
ever, which I made concerning our knowledge of the ftate of 
the fine arts among the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is the firft fiir- 
niihed with fufficient evidence upon which to found a dedfive 
judgment with refpcd to either* 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from religion, the conr 
fiderathon of which I referve for another head, is employed in 
contemplating either the operations of the underftanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature and qualities of 
external objeds. The firft is denominated logic ; the fecond 
ethics J the third phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With 
refped to the early progrefs in cultivating each of thefe fciences 
in India, we are in pofleilion of fads which merit attention. 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it is proper to exa- 
mine the ideas of the Brahmins with refped to mind itfelf, 
for if thefe were not juft, all their theories concerning its ope- 
rations muft have been erroneous and fanciful. The diftindion 
between matter and fpirit appears to have been early known by 
the philofophers of India, and to the latter they afcribed many 
powers, of which they deemed the former to be incapable ; 
and when we recoiled bow inadequate our conceptions are 
of every ohjed that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
fenfes, we may affirm (if allowance be made for a peculiar no- 
tion of the Hindoos which Ihall be afterwards explained) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 

^ of 
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of its nature thaa that ^ven by the author of the Mahabarat. 
" Some,'* fays he» " regard the foul aa a wonder, others hear 
" of it with aftoniflxment, but no oae knoweth it. The wea- 
" pon divideth it not; the fire burneth it not; the water cor- 
** rupteth it not ; the wind drieth it not away j for it is indi- 
^^ vifible, inconfumable, incorruptible ; it is eternal, univerfal^ 
^^ permanent, immovable ; it is invifible, inconceivable, and 
*• unalterable ^*' After this view of the fentiments of the 
Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may proceed to con- 
iider their ideas with refpe^ to each of the fciences, in that 
tripartite arrangement which I mentioned. 

I ft, Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjed has the hu« 
man underftanding been more exercifed than in analyfing its 
own operations^ The various powers of the mind have been 
examined and defined* The origin and progrefs of our ideas 
have been traced j and proper rules have been prefcribed, of 
proceeding from the obfervation of fads to the eflablifliment of 
principles, or from the knowledge of principles to forn^ ar- 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of ancient Greece 
were highly celebrated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe 
fpeculations ; and, in their dhcuflions and arrangements, difco- 
vered fuch depth of thought, and acutenefs of difcernment| 
that their fyftems of Logic, particularly that of the Peripa-^ 
tetick School, have been deemed mod: difiinguifhed efforts of 
human reafbn. 

* Baghvat-Gceta, p, 37. 
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But fince T^e became acquainted, in (bme degree, with tb^ 
literature and fcience of the Hindoos, we find that as foon aa 
fnen arrive at that ftage in fodal life, when they can turn their 
attention to fpeculative inquiries, the human mind will, in every 
region x)f the earth, difplay nearly the fame powers, and pro- 
ceed in its invefftigatiotis and difcdveries by nearly fimilar ftcps. 
From Abul Fazel's compendium of the philofophy * of the Hin- 
doos, the knowledge of which he acquired, as he informs us^ 
by aflbciating intimately with the moft learned men of the 
nation ; from the fpecimen of their logical difcuffions contained 
in that portion of the Shafter publifhed by Colonel Dow *, and 
from many paffages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
lame fpeculations which occupied the philofophers of Greece 
hid engaged the attention of the Indian Brahmins ; and the 
thtories df the former, either concerning the qualities of external 
bbjefts, or the nature of our own ideas, were not more inge- 
nious than thofe of the latten To define with accuracy, to 
diftinguiih with acutenefs, and to reafon with fubtlcty, are 
charaAeriftics of both ; and in both, the fame excefs of refine- 
ment, in attempting to analyfe thofe operations of mind whicb 
the faculties of man were not formed to comprehend, led fome- 
times to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions. That fcep- 
lical philofophy, which denies the cxiftence of the materiat 
^orid, and aflerts nothing to be real but our own ideas, feema 
to have been known in India as well as in Europe ' ; and the 
fages of the, Eaft, as they were indebted to philofophy for the 

« Ayccn Akbcry, vol, iii. p. 95, &c, * Diflertation, p. xxxix, &c. 
^Dow's DilTcrtation, p. Ivih Ayeen Akbcry, vd. iii. p. 128. 
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knowledge of many important truths, were not more exempt 
than thofe of the Weft from its delufions and errors* 

2d, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its objed, to afccr- 
tain what diftinguifhes virtue from vice, to inveftigate what motives 
ihould prompt men to a£t, and to prefcribc rules for the con- 
duct of life, as it is of all other the moft interefting, feems to have 
deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. Their ientiments 
with refpea to thefe points were various, and, like the philolbphers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into fefts, diftinguiflied 
by maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. That fe^ with 
whole opinions we are, fortunately, beft acquainted, had efta- 
bliflied a fyftem of morals, founded on principles the moft ge- 
nerous and dignified which unaflifted reafon is capable of dif- 
covering. Man, they taught, was formed, not for fpeculation 
or indolence, but for a^ion. He is bom, not for himfelf 
alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefs of the fodety 
of which he is a member, the good of mankind, are his ulti- 
mate and higheft objeQs. In chufing what to prefer or to 
rejeO:, the juftnefs and propriety of hi^ choice are the only con- 
fidetations to which he fliould attend. The events which may 
follow his.adions are not in his own power, and whether they 
be profperous or adverfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the pu- 
rity of the motives which induced him to ad, he can enjoy 
chat approbation of his own mind, which conftitutes genuine 
happinefs^ independent of the power of fortune or the opinions 
of other men. " Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) 
. ** enjoyeth not freedom from adion. Every man is involun- 
*• tarily urged to ad by thofe principles which are inherent in 

CLq a " his 
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^ bis nature* He who rcftraincth his adivc faculties, and fit- 
^ teth down with his mind attentive to the objefts of ]m 
•* fenfes, may be called one of an aftrayed foul. The man is 
^ praifed, who having fubdued all his paffions, performeth 
*' with his adive faculties all the fundtions of fife unconcerned 
" about the event ''. Let the motive be in the deed, and not 
" in the event. Be not one whofe motrve for adion is the 
" hope of reward. Let not thy life be Ipent in inadtion. 
^* Depend upon appKcation, perform thy duty, abandon aH 
•* thought of the confequence, and make the event equal,, 
" whether it terminate in good or in evil j for fuch an equality 
" is called To^ [i. e. attention to what is fpiritual]. Seek aa 
^ afylum then in wifdom alone j for the miferable and unhappy 
** are fo on account of the event of things. Men who are 
" endued with true wifdom are unmindful of good or evil in 
** this world.^ Study then to obtain this application of thy 
" underftanding, for fuch application in bufinefs is a precious 
^ art* Wife men who have abandoned all thought of the fruit 
" which is produced from their adions, are freed from the 
" chains of birth j and go to the regions of eternal hap* 
"pinefsV^ 

From thefe, and other paflages which I might have quoted^ 
we learn that the diflinguifhing doctrines of the Stoical School 
were taught in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, and 
inculcated with a perfiiafive earneftnefs nearly refembling that 
of Epidetus ; and it is not without aftonifhment that we find 
the tenets of this manLy aQive^ philofophy, which feem to be 

* Baghvat-Gccta, p. 44.. ^ Ibid. p. 40- 
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' formed only for men of the moft vigorous fpirit, prcfcribed ad 
the rule of condu€l to a race of people more eminent for the 
gentlenefs of their difpofition than for the eleration of their 
minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which contribute towards 
extending our knowledge of nature, in mathematics, nlecha- 
nics, and aftronomy, Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. In 
whatever country then we find that fuch attention has been 
paid to the improvement of arithmetic as to render its opera- 
tions moft eafy and corred, we may prefumc; that the fciences 
depending upon it have attained a fuperior degree of perfedion. 
Such improvement of this fcience we find in India* While, 
among the Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for the 
notation of numbers was by the letters of the alphabet, which 
neceffarily rendered, arithmetical calculation extremely tedious 
and operofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial, employed 
for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now univerfally 
known, and by means of them performed every operation in 
arithmetic with the greateft facility and expedition. By the 
happy invention of giving a different value to each figure ac*' 
cording to its change of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations jthe moft complex, and of any given 
extent ; and arithmetic is the moft perfeft of all the fciences. 
The Arabians, not long after their fettlement in Spain, iotro- 
duced this mode of notation into Europe, and were candid 
enough to acknowledge that they had derived the knowledge 
of it from the Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet £b flowly do mankind 
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adcptncwittvcfitJctos, that the nfe of it was for fomfe dmc confined 
t6 fdeacc ; by dcgTiees^ however, men of bufinefs relinquilhcd 
the fonner cumberftfmc method of computation by letters, and 
the Indian arithmetic came into general ufe throughout Eu- 
rope". It is now fo familiar and fimple, that the ingenuity 
of the people, to whom we are indebted for the invention, is 
Icfs obferved and lefs celebrated than it merits. 

The Aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill more confpi-. 
ruous of their extraordinary progrcfs in fcicnce. The atten- 
tion^ and fuccefs with which they ftudied the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in the moft curfory 
manner \ But as foon as the Mahomedans eftablifhed an in- 
tercourfe with the natives of India, they obferved and celebrated 
the fuperiority of their agronomical knowledge. Of the Eu- 
ropeans who vifited India after the communication with it by 
the Cape pf Good Hope was difcovered, M. Bernier, an in- 
quifitive and philofophical traveller, was one of the firft who 
learned that the Indians had long applied to the (ludy of 
aftronomy, and had made confiderable progrefs in that fcicnce ^ 
His information, however, feems to have been very general 
and imperfect. We are indebted for the firft fcientific proof of 
the great proficiency of the Indians in aftronomical knowledge, 
toM.dclaLoubcre,who,on his return from his embafly to Siam, 

^ Montuda Hift. des Matkemat. tonu i. p. 360, &C4 
* Suabo, lib^ xv, p. 1047 A* Dirn. Pcricg. v. 1173. 
^ Voyages^ torn. ii. p. 145, &c. 
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Ik-ought with him an extrad from a Siamefe manufcript^ whidi A.D.i687.r 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places of the fun 
and moon* The manner in which thefe tables were conftru^ed 
rendered the principles on which they were founded extreme^ 
ly obfcure, and it required a commentator as converfant im 
aftrohomical calculation as the celebrated Caflini^ to explain the 
meaning of this curious fiuigment. The epoch of the Siamefc 
tables correfponds to the 21ft of March^ A. D. 638. Another 
fet of tables was tranfmitted from Qirifiiabouram, in the Car- 
natiC) the epoch of which anfwers to the loth of March^ 
A* D. 1491. A third fet of tables came from Narfapour, and the 
epoch of them goes no £uther back than A. D. 1569. The 
fourth and mod curious fet of tables was publifked by M* le 
Gentil, to whom they were communicated by a learned Brah- 
min of Tirvalore, a fmall town on the Coromandel coaft^ 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam* The epoch of thefe 
tables is of high antiquity, and coincides with the beginning of 
the celebrated sera of the Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced^ according to the Indian account, three thou^- 
£ind one hundred and two years before the birth of 
ehrift^ 

These four fets of tables have been examined and compared^ 
by M. Bailly^. who with fmgular felicity of genius has qoa- 
joined an uncommon degree of eloquence with the patient re- 
fearches of an aftronomer, and the profound inv^ftigations of 
a geometrician. His calculations have been verified, and his 
reafonings have been illuftrated and extended by Mr, Playfair^ 

• See NOTE X. 
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- in a very.ir»^fterly Diflertation, publifhed in the Tranfa^kions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh \ 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafonings and 
calculations, which, from their nature, are often abftrufe and 
intricate, I fhall fatisfy myfelf with giving fuch a general 
view of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, I hope, 
may convey a proper idea of what has been publiflied concern- 
ing the aftronomy of India, a fubjeft too curious and impor- 
tant to be omitted in any account of the (late of fcience in that 
country ; and, without interpofmg any judgment of my 
own, I fhaU leave each of my readers to form his own 
opinion, 

It may be confidered as the general refult of all the inqui- 
ries, reafonings, and calculations, with refpefl: to Indian aftro- 
nomy, which have hitherto been made public, " That the 
•* motion of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly their 
** fituation at the commencement of the different epochs to 
** which the four fets of tables refer, are afcertained with 
•* great accuracy ; and that many of the elements of their caU 
** culations, cfpecially for very remote ages, are verified by an 
" aftonifhing coincidence with the tables of the modern aftro- 
** nomy of Europe, when improved by the lateft and moft nice 
** dedudkions from the theory of gravitation." Thefe conclufiona 
arc rendered peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which they 
afford of an advancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory 

< Vol. ii. p. 135. 
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cf rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, \¥ho annually circu«- 
late a kind of almanack^ containing aftronomical predidion^ 
of fome of the more remarkable phenomena in the heavens, 
fuch as the new and full moons, the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon, are in poiTeffion of certain methods of calculation, 
which, upon examination, are found to involve in them a very 
cxtenfive fyftem of aftronomical knowledge. M. le Gentil, a 
French aftronomer, had an opportunity, while in India, of ob- 
fcrving two eclipfes of the moon, which had been calculated 
by a Brahmin, and he found the error in either to be very in^ 
confiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lefs. furprifing than the juft- 
nefs and fcientific nature of the principles on which the tables, 
by which they calculate, are conftrufted. For the method of 
prediding eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, is of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been found in the 
poffeflion of rude nations . in the infancy of aftronomy. 
In Chaldaea, and even in Greece, in the early ages, 
the method of calculating eclipfes was founded on the obfer- 
vation of a certain period or cycle,, after which the eclipfes of 
the fun and moon return nearly in the fame order ; but there 
was no attempt to analyfe the different circumftances on .which 
the eclipfe depends, or to deduce its phenomena from a precife 
knowledge of the motions of the fun and moon. This laft 
was referved for a more advanced period, when geometry, as 
well as arithmetic, were called in to the afliftance of aftronomy, 
atnd if it was attempted at all, feems not to have been attempted 
with fuccefs before the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of 
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this fuperior kind, founded on principles, and on an analyf^ 
of the motions of the fun and moon, which guides the calcu*- 
lations of the Brahmins, and they never employ any of the 
grofler eilimations, which were the pride of the firA aflrono* 
mers in Egypt and Chaldaea* 

The BrahnMns of the prefent times are guided in their cal- 
culations by thefe principles, though they do not now under- 
ftand them ; they know only the ufe of the tables which arc in 
their poflfeflion, but are unacquainted with the method of 
their conftrudlion. The Brahmin who vifited M. k Genlil 
at Pondicherry, and inftrufted him in the ufe of the Indian 
tables, had no knowledge of the principles of his art, and dif- 
cover^d no currofity concerning the nature of M. le Gentil's ob*- 
fervations, or about the inftrument& which he employed. He 
was equally ignorant with refpeft to the authors of thefe tables ; 
and whatever is to be learnt concerning the time or place of their 
conftrudion, muft be deduced from the tables themfelves. One 
fet of thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profefs to be as 
old as the beginning of the Calyougham, or to go back to the 
year 3102 before theChdftian sera; but as nothing (it may be 
fuppofed) iseafierthanforanaftronomcr to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and, by calculating backwards, to eftablifh an 
epoch of any affigned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
aftronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be admitted 
without examination. 

Th AT examination has accordingly been inftitutcd by M. Bailly, 
and the refult of bis inquiries is aflerted to be, that the aftro- 
nomy 
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nomy of India is founded on obfervations which cannot be of 
a much later date than the period above mentioned. For the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftatc of the heavens at that period 
with aftonifhing exadlnefs ; and there is between them and the 
calculations of our modern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with 
refpefl: to thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but 
from the authors of the for;ner having accurately copied from 
nature, and having delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to give fome idea of 
the high degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I fhall fele<a 
a few inftances of it, out of many that might be produced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch ait the begin- 
ning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the tables of Tirvalore, is 
only forty-feven minutes greater than by the tables of M. de la 
Caille, when correded by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the fame epoch, 
is only thirty-feven minutes different from the tables of Mayen 
The tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no 
lefs than ten degrees with refpefl: to the place of the fun, and 
eleven degrees with refpefl: to that of the moon. The accele- 
ration of the moon's motion, reckoning from the beginning of 
the Calyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the Indian ta* 
bles, with thofe of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality 
of the fun's motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, which 
wer^ both greater in former ages than they are now, as repre- 
fented in the tables of Tirvalore, are almoft of the precife 
quantity that the theory of gravitation affigns to them three 
thoufand years before the Chriftian sera. It is accordingly for 
thofe very remote ages (about 5000 years diftant from the 
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preCent) that their aftronomy is moft accurate, and the nearer 
we come down to our own times, the conformity of its refults 
with ours diminiflies. It feems reafonable to fiippofe, that the 
time when its rules are moft accurate, is the time when the ob^ 
fervations were made on which thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly maintains that 
none of all the aftronomical fyftems of Greece or Perfia, or of 
Tartary, from fome of which it might be fufpeded that the 
Indian taWes were copied, can be made to agree With them^ 
efpecially when we calculate for very remote ages. The fupe- 
rior perfection of the Indian tables becomes always more con- 
Ijpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. This fhews^ 
likewife, how difficult it is to conftru<9: any aftronomical tables^ 
which will agree with the ftate of the heavens for a period fo* 
remote from the time when the tables were conftruded, as four 
or five thoufand years. It is only from aftronomy in its moft 
advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in modern Europe,, that 
fijch accuracy is to be'expedled*. 

When an eftiraate is endeavoured to be made of the geome- 
trical fkill neceflary for the conftru6tion of the Indian tables and 
pules, it is found to be very confiderable ; and, befide the know^ 
ledge of elementary geometry, it muft have required plain and 
fpherical trigonometry, or fomethingequivalent to them, together 
with certain methods of approximating to the values of geo^ 
metrical magnitudes, which feem to rife very far above the: 
elements of any of thofe fciences. Some of thefe laft marie 
alfa very clearly (although this has not been obferved by M^ 
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Bailty) that the places to which thcfe tables are adapted, muft 
be fituated between the Tropics, becaufe they are altogether ia- 
japplicable at a greater diftance from the Equator^ 

Fro m this long mdudfon, the conclufion which feems obvioufl jij 
to refult is, that the Indian aftronomy iS founded upon obferva- 
tions which were made at a very early period ; and when we 
eonfider the exaft agreement of the places which they aflign ta 
the fun and moon, and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, 
with thofe deduced from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, 
it ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofuion which I have been 
endeavouring to eftablifh, concerning the early and high ftate of 
civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubje<5V, there is one circumftance whlclt 
merits particular attention. All the knowledge which we have 
hitherto acquired of the principles and conclufions of Indian* 
aftronomy is derived from the foutherrt part of the Carnatic,. 
and the tables are adapted to places fituated between the merir 
dian of Cape Comorin and that which pafles through the 
eaftern part of Ceylon % The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronomy was derived from the* 
North, and that their method of calculation is denominated 
Fakiam^ or New, to diftinguifh it from the Siddantam^ or an- 
cient method eftabllfhed at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfedl j and we learn from Abul Fazel, that all the. 
aftronomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the precepts con- 

f Baill7,.DIfc Prelim*. p. xvii^ 
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tamed ia a book called Soorej Sndbant^ compofed in a very re- 
mote period *. It is manifeftly from this book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave the name of Siddan- 
tam is taken. Benares has been from time immemorial the 
Athens of India, the refidence of the moft learned Brahmins, 
and the feat both of fcience and literature. There, it is highly 
probable, whatever remains of the ancient aftronomical know- 
ledge and difcoveries of the Brahmins is ftill preferved \ In 
an enlightened age and nation, and during a reign diftinguiQied 
by a fucceffion of the moft fplendid and fuccefsful undertakings 
to extend the knowledge of nature, it is an objefl: worthy of 
public attention, to take meafures for obtaining pofleffion of all 
that time has fpared of the philofophy and inventions of the 
moft early and moft highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud- 
able undertaking. Benares is fubjedl to its dominion; the con- 
fidence of the Brahmins has been fo far gained as to fender 
them communicative ; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfteries both of reli- 
gion and of fcience are recorded j movement and adivity has 
been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout all thfe Britifh 
eftablilhments in India ; perfons who vifited that country with 
other views, though engaged in occupations of a very different 
kind, are now carrying on fcientific and literary refearches with 
ardour and fuccefs. Nothing feems now to be wanting but that 
thofe entrufted with the adminiftration of the Britifh empire ia 

* Aycen Akbcry, lii. p. 8. 

* M. Bcrnicr, in the year 1668, faw a large hall in Benares filled with the 
works of the Indian philofophers, phyficlans, and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 
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India, fliould enable fome perfon, capable, by his talents and libe- 
rality of fentiment, of inveftigating and explaining the more alv 
ftrufe parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time to that 
important objedt. Thus Great Britain may have the glory of 
exploring fully that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of firft opening to 
the people of Europe \ 

VL The hft evidence which I (hall mention of the early and 
high civilization of the ancient Indians, is deduced from the con- 
fideration of their religious tenets and pra£tices. The inftitutions 
of religion, publicly eftabliflied in all the extenfive countries 
ftretching from the Banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, prc- 
fent to view an afpedt nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyftem of fuperftition, ftrengthened and upheld by 
every thing which can excite the reverence and fecure the attach- 
ment of the people. The temples, confecrated to their deities, 
are magnificent, and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the moft exquifite works in painting and fculpture, 
which the artifts, higheft in eftimation among them, were ca- 
pable of executing. The rites and ceremonies of their worfhip 
are pompous and fplendid, and the performance of them not 
only mingles in all the tranfadions of common life, but con- 
ftitutes an eflential part of them. The Brahmins, who, as mi* 
nifters of religion, prefide in all its functions, are elevated 
above every other order of men, by an origin deemed not only 
more noble, but acknowledged to be facred. They have efta- 
bliflied among themfelves a regular hierarchy and gradation of 
ranks, which, by fecuring fubordination in their own order,, 

• Sec NOTE Xr. 
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aids welglit to thefc authority, and givot them a more abfiJutc 
domJrrion over thcitviftds of the people. . This dominion they 
fupport by the command of. the imoienfe revenues with which 
the liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims and devotees^ 
have enriched their Pagodas "• 

It is far from my intention to enter into any mtnutc detail 
with re(pea to this vaft and complicated fyftem of fuperftition.. 
An attempt to enumerate the multitude of deities which arc 
the objeds of adoration in India; to defcribe the fplendour of 
worfhip in their Pagodas, and the immenfe variety of their 
rites and ceremonies ; to recount the varioua attributes and fiino^ 
tions which the craft of priefts, or the credulity of the people, 
have afcribed to their divinities ; efpecially if I were to accom- 
pany all this with a review of the numerous and oft^n fanciful 
fpeculations and theories of learned men on this fubjedt, would 
require a work of great magnitude. I ihall, therefore, on jhis, 
as on fome of the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 
point which I have kept uniformly in view, and by confidering 
the ftate of relii^ion in India, I (hall endeavour not only to 
- throw additional light on the ftate of civilization in that coun- 
try, but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I (hall be ahlc to 
give what may be confidered as a Iketch and outline of' the 
hiftory and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe rdigian in every 
region of the earth. 

I. We may obierve, that, in every country, the received 
liythology, or fyftem of fuperftitious belief, with all the ritd 

* Rogen Porte Ouverte, p. 39. atog, &c. 
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^nd ceremonies which it prefcribes is formed in the infancy of 
fociety, in rude and barbarous times* True religion is as dif- 
ferent from fuperftition in its origin, as in its nature. The for- 
mer is the offspring of reafon cherifhed by fcience, and at- 
tains to its higheft perfeAion in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkeft periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. That numerous 
part of the human fpecies whofe lot is labour, whofe principal 
and almoft fole occupation is to fecure fubdftence, has nei- 
ther leifure nor capacity for entering into that path of intricate 
and refined fpeculation, which conduds to the knowledge of 
the principles of rational religion. When the intelleftual 
powers are juft beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble ex- 
ertions are direded towards a few objeds of primary neceifity 
and ufe ; when the faculties of the mind are fo limited as not 
to have formed general and abftra^ ideas ; when language is fo 
barren as to be deftitute of names to diftinguifh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is prepofterous to exped 
that men fliould be capable of tracing the relation between effei^s 
and their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they (hould rife from the 
contemplation of the former to the difcovery of the latter, and 
form juft conceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fa* 
miliar, wherever the. mind is enlarged by fcience, and illumi- 
nated by revelation, that we feldom refled how profound and 
abftrufe the idea is, or confider what progrefs man muft have 
made In obfervation and refearch, before he could arrive at any 
diftind knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
But even in its rude flate, the human mind, formed for reli«> 
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gion, opens to the rcccptiow of ideas, which are deftined, when 
corredcd and refined, to be the great fource of confolation 
araidft the calanulies of life, Thefc apprehenfions, however, 
are originally iiidiftindl and perplexed, and feem to be fug- 
gefted- rather by the dread of impending evils^ than to flow 
from gratitude for bleffing? received. While nature holds on 
her courfe with tmiform. and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy 
the benefits refuking from it, without much inquiry concern- 
ing its caufe* But every deviation from this regular courfe 
rouies and aftoniflies them. When they behold events to which 
they are not accuftomcd^ theyfearch for the caufes of them with 
eager curiofity* Their underftaaditxg is often unable to difco- 
vet thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty 
of the mind, decides without hefitation. It afcribes the extra- 
ordinary occurrences in nature to the influence of invifible 
beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the hurricane, and the eartL- 
quake, to be the immediate effe6l of their agency^ Alarmed 
by thtfe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, to many 
dangers and difafters, which are unavoidable in the early and 
uncivilized ftate of foctety, men have recourife fior prote<aion tp 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firft rites or pradiceg 
which bear any refemMance to a6ls of religion have it for their 
bbjed to avert evils which they fiiflfer or dread \ 

* In the fecond vohime of the Hlftory of Americar p. 183^ of fifth editkn, 
I gave nearly a fifiiilar accoant of tbe origia of fihe rtUgion, Inftead of la- 
bouring CO convey tbe fame ideas in different language, I hare infcrted here 
fome paragraphs in tbe £une words I then ufed, 
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11. Aft fuperftition and fulfc religion take their rife, in every 
country, from nearly the fame fentimer>cs and apprehenflons, 
theinyifible being$, who are the firft objefts of veneration, have 
every where a near refemblance. To conceive an idea of onA 
fuperintending mind, capable of arranging and direding all tht 
various operations of nature, feems to be ian attainment far 
beyond the powers of man in the more early ftages of hts pro« 
grefs. His theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
observation, are not fo refined. He fuppoTes that there is a 
difHn<3: caufe of every remarkable effird, and afcribes to a fe« 
parate power every event which attrads his attention, or ^excites 
fais terror. He fiincies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awfiil found, to hurl the ir^^ 
refiflible thunderbolt at the bead of the guilty ; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, raifes or (lilts the 
tempeft; that a third rules over the ocean; that a fourth is 
the god of battles ; that while malevolent powers fcatter the 
feeds of animofity and difcord, and kindle in the bFeaft thoTe 
Angry paffions v^ich give rife to war, and terminate in deftnfo^ 
tioii, others, of a nature more benign, by iftfpiring the hearts 
cf men with Idndneis and lore, ftrcAgthen the bonds of focidl 
union, augment the happinefs, and increafe the number of the 
human race. 

WiTUOUT defceiMling farther ioito detail, or attermpiing to 
enumerate that infinite multitude of ddties to which the lancy 
or die fears of men have allotted the dir^dion of the leveral 
departments in nature, we may recognife a ftriking uniformity 
of features in the fyftems of fuperftition eftablifhed throughout 

& s 2 every 
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tvery part cf the earth. The Icfe men hare advanced beyond 
the ftate of favage life, send the tnore flender their acquaintance 
with the operations of nature, the fewer were their deities in 
number, and the more compendious was their theological creed ; 
but as their mind gradually opened^ and their knowledge con- 
tinned to extend, the objeds of their veneration mukipUedi 
and the articles of their faith became more numerous. This 
took place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe^ and the 
Indians in Aiia, the two people, in thofe great dividons of the 
earth, who were moft^ early civilized, and to whom, for that 
reafon, I fhall confine all my obfervations. They believed, that 
over every movement in the natural world, and over every funcr 
tion in civil or domeftic life^ even the moft common and trivial^ 
a particular deity prefided. Hie manner in wbich they arranged 
the ftations of thefe fuperintending powers, and the offices 
whkh they allotted to each, were in many refpe^s the fame. 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the. power of Jupiter, of 
Neptune, of ^olus, of Mars, of Venus, according to the myr- 
.ljK)logy of the Weft, is afcribed in the £aft to the agency qf 
^gn^e, the god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayop, 
the god of wind ' j Cama, the god of love j and a variety q£ 
other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having thus peopled the 
heavens virith imaginary beings, they afcribed to them fuch 
qualities and adions as they deemed fuitable to their charadter 
and fundions. It is one of the benefits derived from true re- 

y Baghvat-Gccta, p. 94. 
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ligfon^ that by fettiog before mea a ftandard of perfedk excrf- 
lence^ which they fliould have always in their eye, and en- 
deavour to re&mblc, it may be faid to bring down virtue from 
heaveil to earth, and to form the human mind after a divine 
model. In fabricating fyftems of falfe religion the procedure 
is diredtly the reverfe. Men afcribe to the. beings whom they 
bayedeified, fuchaftions as. they themfdves admire and celebrate. 
The qualities of the gods who are the objects of adoration, are 
copied from thofe of the worfhippers who bow down before 
them ; and thus many of the imperfe<aions peculiar to men 
have found admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven* 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can pronounce, with 
fome degree of certainty, what muft have been the ftate of fo* 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that dignity* The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates the charaSer of the age 
in which it was formed. It muft have been in times g£ the 
grcateft licentioufnefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating ac- 
tions, or of being influenced by paflions, which, in more en- 
lightened periods, would be deemed a difgrace to human na- 
ture ; it muft have been when the earth was ftiU infeiled 
with deftrudive monfters, and mankind, under forms of go- 
vernment too feeble to afford them protedion, were expofed 
to the depredations of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
oppreffors, that the well-known labours of Hercules, by which 
lie was raifed from earth to heaven, could have been neceffary, 
or would have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The fame 
obfervation iS applicable to the ancient mythology of India. 
Many of the adventures and exploits of the Indian deities 
/ J I are 
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arc fuited to the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It wa4 
tQ check diforder, to redrcfe wrongs, and to clear the earth of 
powerful oppreffors, that Viflinou, a divinity of the higheft 
order, is faid to have become fucceffively incarnate, and to hare 
appeared on earth in various forms *. 

IIL The chaw^der and fund:ion6 of thofe deities which fu- 
perftition created to itfelf as objects of its veneration, having 
every where a near refemblancc, the rites of their worfliip were 
every where extremely fimilar. Accordingly as deities were 
diftinguifhed, either by ferocity of charader or licentioufneft 
of condu^fl, it 18 obvious what fervices muft have been deemed 
moft acceptable to them* In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to Bppeafe the wrath, of the former, fafts, mortifkatiotts, and 
penances, all rigid, and many of them excruciating to an ex- 
treme degree, were the means employed. Their altars were al-^ 
ways bathed in blood, the moft cofHy vi£tims were offered^ 
whole hecatombs were flaughtcred, evwi human ikcrifices were 
not unknown^ and were held to be the nwft powerful expia^ 
tions. In order to gain the good-will of the deities of the 
latter defcription, recourie was had to inftitutions of a very dif*- 
fcpent kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay fcftivals, heightened by 
&U the plcafures of poetry, inufick, and ifancing^ but often tec-- 
minating in fceoes of induigcDce too indecent to be defcribed. 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rices of Gr^ek and RortiMi 
worthip, which I oced not mention to my learned readers '. In 

» Voyage de Sonacrat. UMa. u p. 138, &c 

• Strab. lib, viiK p. 581. A, Lib. xir. p. 8J7. C. 
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the £a(l the ceremonial of ruperftitibn is nearly the fame* 
The manners of the ladianB, though didinguilhed, from the 
time Mfhen they became known to the people of the Weft, for 
mildnefs, feem, in a more remote period^ to have been, in a 
greater degree, ftmilar to thofe of other nations. Several of 
their deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and were re- 
prefentcd in their temples under the moft terrific forms. If we 
did not koow the dominion of fuperftition over the human 
mind, we (hould hardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited 
to the diaraiStcr of fuch deities could have been eftabliihed 
anxong a gentle people. Every ad of religion, performed in 
honour of fome of tl^etr goda, ieems to have been prefcribed 
by fear. Mortificatioos and penances fo rigorous. So painful, 
<ar>d fo long continued, that we nad the accounts of them with 
aftonifliment and horror, were multipBed« Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to fhed the blood of any crea« 
tUTC that has life, many Uif&rent animals^ even the moft u&fxd^ 
thehorfe and the cow, were offered up as vidims upon the altars 
of fome of their gods*"; and what is ftill more ftrange, the 
Pagodas of the £aft were poUttted vriih human facrifices, as well 
as the temples of the Weft ^ But religious inftitutions, and 
ceremonies of a k& £:vere kind, vkk more adapted to the 
genius of a people, formed, by the extreme fenfibility both of 
their mental and etso-poreal fiame, to an immoderate love of 
pleafure. In no part of the earth was a connedion between * 

* Ayccn Akberry, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouvertc, pu 151. 

* Heeto*pades, p. iSf^'jiz. A£au Rofiurchcs, p. 265. Voyage it Son« 
Herat, vol. i. p. 107. Reger^ p* ^51. ^ 
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the gratification of fenfual defire and the rites of public reli- 
gion, difplaycd with more avowed indecency than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart for the 
fervice of the idol honoured there, and devoted from their early 
years to a life of pleafure ; for which the Brahmins prepared them 
by an education which added fo many elegant accpmpliChments 
to their natural charms, that what they gained by their profligal:y^ 
often brought no inconfiderable acceffion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every fund:ion performed in the Pagodas, as well 
as in every public procefiion, it is the office of thefe women to 
dance before the idol, and to fing hymns in his praife ; and it 
is diflScult to fay, whether they trefpafs moft againfl decency by 
the geflures they exhibit, or by the verfes which they recite. 
The walls of the Pagoda arc covered with paintings, in a flile 
no lefs indelicate** ; and in the innermofl recefs of the tfemple, 
for it would be profane to call it the fanftuary, is placed the 
Ufigamj an emblem of produ^ve power too grofs to be ex- 
plained *. 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith may be which 

fuperflition has adopted, or how unhallowed the rites which it 

prefcribes, the former are received in every age and country 

with unhefitating afTent, by the great body of the people, and 

' the latter obferved with fcrupulous exadnefs. In our reafon- 

* Voyage de Gentil. vol. i. p. 244. 260. Preface to Code of GenCoo 
Laws, p. Ivii. 

« Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de ^onnerat, vol. i. p. 41. 175. 
Sketches, p. 168. Hamilton's Trav. vo). i. p. 379. 
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Jngs <:onceraing religious opinions aad .praflices which differ 
widely from our owd, we are extremely apt to err. Having , 

been inftrudcd ourfelves in the principles of a religion^ worthy 
in every rcfpcdJ: of that divine wifdom by which they were dic- 
tated, we frequently exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftems of belief which appear to us fo direfily 
repugnant to right reafon, and fometimes fufpe<2 that tenets fo 
wild and extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But 
experience may fcitisfy us, that neither our wonder nor fufpicions 
are well founded. No article of the public religion was called 
in queftion by thofe people of ancient Europe with whofe hifi- 
tory we are beft acquainted, and no pra<^ce which it enjoined 
appeared improper to them. On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminifli the reverence of men for the gods of 
their country, or to alienate them from their worftiip, excited 
among the Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal which is 
natural to every people attached to their religion, by a firm 
perfuafion of its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern times, to the tenets and rites of their 
anccftors, has been, if poffible, ftill greater. In no country, of 
which we have any account, were precautions taken with fo 
much folicitude, to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or dilbelief. They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the great bulk of 
mankind muft always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations of aftive 
and laborious life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of their * 
knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If one of the Sooder 
caft, by far the moft numerous of the four into which the 

T t whole 
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whole nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion c^ the 
facred books, in which all the fcience known in India is con- 
tained, he was. feverely puni(hed ; if he ventured to get it by 
heart, be was put to death '. To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 
would be deemed not only prefumption but impiiety. Even the 
higher Cafts depended entirely for inftrudion on the Brah- 
mins, and could acquire no portion of fcience but what they 
deigned to communicate. By means of this, a devout reve- 
rence was univerfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred ; and, though the faith of the Hin- 
doos has been often tried by fevere perfecutions, excited by 
, the bigotry of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of their 
anceftors *. 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and philofophy are* 
difFufed through any country, the fyftem of fuperftition is fub- 
jeded to a fcrutiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminifli its influence over 
the minds of men. A free and full examination is always fa- 
vourable to truth, but fatal to error. What is received with 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or in- 
dignation in an enlightened period. The hiftory of religion in 
Greece and Italy, the only countries of Europe which, in an- 
cient times, were diftinguifhed for their attainments in fcience, 

' Code of Gentoo Law$, ch. xxi. § 7. 

* Orme's Fragment, p. 102. Sonnerat. vol. i. p. 194. 
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confirms the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrcfe in Greece as rendered men capable of dif- 
cerning the wifdom, the forefight, and the goodnefs difplayed 
in creating, preferving, ' and governing the • world, they'muft 
have perceived, that the characters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objedls of adoration in their temples, could 
not entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding powers in 
nature, A poet might addrefs Jupiter as the father of gods and 
men, who governed both by eternal laws ; but, to a philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a feries of 
violent and licentious deeds, which would render any man 
odious or defpicable, muft have appeared altogether unworthy 
of that ftation. The nature of the religious fervice celebrated 
in their temples muft have been no lefs ofFenfive to an enlight- 
ened mind, than the charader of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed, Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to 
elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperftition 
cither occupied its votaries in frivolous unmeaning cerehionies, 
or prefcribed rites, which operated, with fatal influence, in in-^ 
flaming the paflions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that men ven- 
ture to attack the eftabliflied religion of their country, or to 
impugn opinions which have been long held facred. At firft, 
fome philofophers endeavoured, by allegorical • interpretations 
and refined comments, to explain the popular mythology, as 
if it had been a defcription of the powers of nature, and of 
the various events and revolutions which take place in the 
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fyftem of the material world, and endeavoured, by this expedient^ 
to palliate many of its abfurdities. By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning religion were admitted into the fchools of fcience. 
Philofophers of enlarged views, fenfible of the impiety of the 
popular fuperftition, formed ideas concerning the perfections of 
one Supreme Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, a& 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the unaffifted 
powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we fliall find, that the 
obfervation which I have made upon the hiftory of falfe religioa 
holds equally true there. In India as well as in Greece^ it wa» 
by cultivating fcience that men were firii led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpeft to the eftabliflied fyftems of fu- 
perftition ; and when we confider the great diflference betweea 
the ecclefiaftical conftitution (if I may ufe that expreffion) of 
the two countries, we are apt to imagine that the eftablifhed 
fyftem lay more open to examination in the latter than in the 
formen In Greece there was not any diftindt race or order c£ 
pien fet apart for performing the fundions of religion, or to 
ferve as hereditary and interefted guardians of its tenets and 
inftitutions. But in India the Brahmins were bom the minifters- 
of religion, and they had an exclufive right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites of worfliip which fuperftition prefcribed a& 
neceflary to avert the wrath of Heaven^ or to render it propi- 
tious. Thefe diftindions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afcendant over their countrymen ; and every confi* 
deration that can influence the human mind, the honour, the 
intereft, the power of their prder, called upon them to fupport 
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the tenets^ and to maintain the inftitutions and rites, with? 
which the prefervatioa of this afcendant was fa intimately 
conncded. 

But as the moft eminent perfons of the csdi devoted their 
lives to the cultivation of fcience, the progrefs which they made 
in all the branches of it (of which I have given fome account), 
was great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of the 
fyftem of nature, and of the power^ wifdom, and goodnefs 
difplayed in the formation and government of it, as elevated 
their minds above the popular fuperftition^ and led them to- 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, " the Creator 
^ of all things (to ufe their own expreflk)ns),. and from whon» 
" all things proceed V 

This is the idea which Abul Fazel, who examined the opf* 
nions of the Brahmins with the greateft attention and candour^ 
gives of their theology. " They all,'* fays he, " believe irv 
** the unity of the Godhead^ and although they hold images 
•^ in high veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent celeftial 
*' beings, and prevent their thoughts from wandering '.*' The 
fentiments of the moft intelligent Europeans who have vifited 
India, coincide perfedly with his, in refpe€t to this point.. 
The accounts which Mr. Bemier received from the Pundits of 
Benares, both of their external worfhip, and of one Sovereign 
Lord being the fole obje£k of their devotion, is precifely the 
iame with that given by Abul Fazel \ Mn Wilkins,^ better 

. * Baghvat-Geeta, p. 8'4. * Ayccn Akbcry, vol. iii. p. 3. 

k Voyage,, torn. ii. p» 159.^ 
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qualified perhaps than any European ever was to judge with 
refpedt to this fubjefl:, reprefents the learned Brahmins of the 
prefent times as Theifts, believers in the unity of God *. Of 
the fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India feven 
years in order to inquire into the manners, fciences, and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos ". The Pundits, who tranflated the Code 
of Gentoo Laws, declare, " that it was the Supreme Being, 
» ** who, by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, ve- 
.** getable^ and material world, from the four elements of fire, 
" water, air, and earth, to be an ornament to the magazine of 
•' creation; and whofe comprehenfive benevolence feleded 
*' man, the center of knowledge, to have dominion and 
** authority over the reft ; ^nd, having beftowed upon this fa- 
^' vourite objedl judgment and underftanding, gave him fupre- 
** macy over the corners of the world \'* 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fentiments of Jatter 
times. The Brahmins being confidered by the Mahomedan 
, conquerors of India as the guardians of the national reiigioni 
have been fo ftudioufly deprefled by their fanatical zeal, that 
the modern members of that order are as far inferior to their 
anceftors in fcience as in power. It is from the writings of 
their ancient Pundits that they derive the moft liberal fenti* 
ments which they entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for 
which they are now celebrated has been tranfmitted to thera 
* from ages very remote. 

^ Preface tQ Baghvat-Gecta, p, 24. « Voyage, torn, i. p. 198. 

" Pxeliixi.- Difcourf^ p. Ixxiii* 
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That this aflertion is well founded we arc enabled to pro- 
nounce with certainty, as the moft profound my fteries of Hin- 
doo theology, concealed with the greateft care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the tranflations from 
the Sanfkreet language lately publifhed. The principal defign 
of the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of 
the higheft antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India, 
feeras to have been to eftablifh the dodrine of the unity of the 
Godhead, and from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worftiip will be naoft acceptable to a perfeft 
Being. In it, amidft much obfcure metaphyfical difcuflion^ 
fome ornaments of fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome 
thoughts elevated to a tra<St of fublimity into which our habits 
of judgment will find it difl[icult to purfue them "*, we find de- 
icriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to equal praife with 
thofe of the Greek philofophers which I have celebrated 
Of thefe I fhall now produce one which I formerly mentioned, 
and refer my readers for others to the work itfelf : ** O mighty 
** Being,** fays Arjoon, '*- who art the prime Creator, eternal God 
" of Gods, the World's Manfion. Thou art the incorruptible 
** Being, diftindl from all things tranfient. Thou art before 
" all Gods, the ancient Toorocf/h [i. e. vital foul], and the 
" Supreme Supporter of the univerfe. Thou knoweft all things,. 
** and art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme Man- ' 

fion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
" abroad. — Reverence be unto thee before and behind ; reve^ 
" rence be unto thee on all fides ; O thou who art all , in alL 

• Mr. Haftings's Letter, prefixed to- the Baghvat-Geeta, p. 7. 
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** Infinite is tfcy power Jind thy glory. -^Thbu art £he &ther of 
^^ all things, animate and inanimate. Thou art the wife in^ 
" ftrudor of the whole, worthy to be adored. There is 
^ none like unto thee; where then, in the three worlds, 
*5 as there one above thee ? . Wherefore I bow down ; and, 
*' with my body proftrate iqpon the ground, crave thy mercy. 
Lord ! Worthy to be adored ; for thou (houldeft bear with 
me, even as a father with his fon^ a friend with his friend, 
** a lover with his beloved *"." A defcripdon of the Supreme 
Being is given in one of the (acred books of the Hipdooe^ 
from which it is evident what were ^e general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins conqstrniog die divine nature and perfeo- 
ticfns: ^^. As God is immaterial, he is above aU conception; 
V^ as he is invifibld, he can have no form ; but from what we 
*V behold of his works we may conclude, that he is eternal, om^ 
nipotent, knowing all things, and prefent every where \" 
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To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the Deity, the 
public fervice in the Pagodas mufl have^ appeared to be an idoI-> 
atroiis worjQiip of images, by a fuperflitious- multiplication of 
frivolous or immoral rites; and they muft havc^feen that it 
was only by fandity of heart, and purity of .manners, men 
could hope to gain the approbation of a. Being perfed: in good^ 
nets. Thb truth Veias labours to inculcate in the Mahabaratv 
but with the prudent refcrve, and artful precautions, natural to. 
a Brahmin, ftudious neither to oH'end his countrymen, nor' to 
diminish the influence of his own order. His ideas GOiKerningi 

* Baghvat-Geeta, p. 94. 9S» - ^Dow*i^Differt. p. xl. ^ 
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die mode c£ worfhij^mg the Deitf, are explained ia many 
ftriking paflages of the poetn^ but, unwilling to multiply quo* 
tations, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them^ 

Whbk we recoiled: how fbwly the mind of man opens to 
abftrad ideas, and how difiicuh {according to an obfenratioQ in 
the Mababarat) an inviflble path h to corporeal beings, it ii 
endent thett the Hindoos muft have attained an faig^ degree 
of improfeinent beibre their fentiments rofe (b far fuperior to 
the popular fuperftitkn of their country. The different ftatet 
of Greece had fublifted long, and had made confiderable pro* 
greft in refinement, before the errors of falfe religion began to 
be dctedbed* It was not until the age of Socrates, and in the 
Ichopk of philoibphy eftabliihed by his diiciples, that principles 
adverie to the tenets cf die popular fuperftitton were much 
|»:opagated« \ 

A i^ONOEJt period of time elapfed before die Romans, • 
nadon e£ warriors and ftatefmen, were enlightened by icience, 
or ventured upon any fiiee dlfijaifition concerning the objeQs or 
the rites of worflitp authorized by their anceftors. But in 
India the happy effeds of progrefs in fcience w^ere much more 
early confpicuous. Without adopdng the wild computadons of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Mahabarat was 
compofed abore &)Ui thoufand years ago, we muft allow, that 
it is a work of very great andquity, and the author of it dil^ 
covers an acquaintance with the principles of theology, of mo- 

' Baghyat Geeu, p. 55. 67. 75, 97. J19. 
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rkis, &nd of metapfayficd, more juft and rationai, than feems to 
have been attained, at that period, by any nation inrhofe hiftory 
is known. , , 

But fo unable are (he limited powers of the human mind to 
form an adequate idea of the perfedions and operations of the 
Supreme Being, that in all the theoried concerning them^ 
of the moft eminent philofophers in the moil enlightened 
nations, we find a lamentable mixture of ignorance and error^ 
From thefe the Brahmins were not more exempt tha^i the fageet 
of other countries. As they held that the fyftem of nature wa& 
not only originally arranged by the power and wifdom of God, 
biit that every event which happened was brought about by hia 
immediate interpofition, and as they could not comprehend 
how a being. could adt in any place, unlefs where it was pre- 
fent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying principle diffiifed 
through the whole creation, an univerfal foul that animated 
*ach part of it \ Every intelligent nature, particularly the fdols 
of men, they conceived to be portions feparated from this great 
fpirit \ to which, after fulfilling their deftiny on earth, and at- 
I taining a proper degree of purity, they would be again re- 
united. In order to efface the ftains with which a foul^, during 
its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the indulgence of 
fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught that it muft pafs, in 
a long fucceflion of tranfmigrations, through the bodies of dif- 
ferent animals, until, by what it fuffers and what it learns ixk 



• Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 780 85. Bcrnier, torn. Ik p. 163. 

* Dow's DifTcrt. p. xliii. 
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the variow forms of its exiftence> it fhall be fo thoroughly re- 
tined from all poilution as to be render^ meet for being ab- 
forbed into the divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean from which it originally iffued". Thefe 
dodrines of the Brahmins, concerning the Deity, as the foul 
which pervades all tiature, giving aiftivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re^union of all intelligent crea- 
tures to their primaeval fource, coincide perfedly with the tenets 
of the Stoical School. It is remarkable, that after having* ob- 
ferved a near refemblance in the mod fublime fentiments of 
their moral dodrine, we fhould like wife difcover fuch a fimi- 
krity in the errors of their theological fpeculations '• 

The human mind, however, when defiitute of fuperior guid- 
ance, is apt to fall into a pradical error with refpefl; to religion, 
of a tendency ftill more dangerous* When philofophers, by 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch jufl: ideas of 
the nature and perfedions of the Supreme Being, as convinced 
them that the popular fyftem of fuperftition was not only abfurd 
but impious, they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcovered to the peo- 
ple, incapable of comprehending the force of thofe reafons which 
had fwayed with them, and fo zealouily attached to eftabllflied 
opinions, as to revolt againft any attempt to detedl their falfe- 
hood. Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of that know- 

■ Voy. de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 200. Baghvat-Gccta, p. 39. 115. 
Dow's Diflert. p. xliii. 

* Lipfij PbyfioU Stoicor. lib. i. diflert* viti» xxi. Seneca, Antoninus, 
Epidetus, paffim. 
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kdge trhich niumifiajted thebr own niiids to raftcfa tfaeft» di«f 
fbttncd a thecMy to jufHfy thdr oiani coodud^ add ta.pre^eafr 
the daritntfs of that cloud which bung over the mintk of their 
ftllow-meii fixjm being ercr dieted* The Tulgttr tttd torK 
karnedy they contended^ had ao right to truth. Doonod hf 
tlieit condition to remain i&igndrance^ ihtff were «o be kept m 
order by delufion, and allured to do^ what is rights er deterred hamt 
Tenturing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofeianagiiiarit 
Inwards which fuperftition promifes, and the dtead of iJiofe pu* 
nifhments which it threatens. In confirmatton of this, I toight 
quote the doftrine of moft of the philofophic fefts, atod ^pro^ 
duce the words of almoft every eminentCreek and Roman writer* 
It will be fuflRcient, however, to lay before ray readers a re- 
markable paflage in Strabo, to whom I haVe been fo often in- 
debted in the courfe of my refearches, and who w» no left 
qualified to judge with refpeA to the political opinions of hi* 
contemporaries, than to defcribe the countiies which they in- 
habited. " What is marvellous in fable, is employed,*' fays he, 
** fometimes to pleafe, and fometimes to infpire terror, ftfid 
^^ both thefe are of ufe, not only with children, but with per*' 
** fons of mature age. To children we propofe delightful fio 
** tions, in order to encourage them to ad well, and fuch al 
** as are terrible, in order to reftrain them from evil. Thtft 
•* when men are united in focidty, they are incited to what 
is laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the ijplendid adions 
^ of fabulous ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and The^ 
** feus, in reward for which they are now honoured as divini- 
ties, or by beholding their iHuftrious deeds exhibited to 
public view in painting and fculpture. On the other hand, 
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^ thejr ttM dMtmd from irkc^ wbc & the putii(hmeacft 4affi£M 
^ \ff tbegod^ upon evil-doers are reU«fed| aod^tbraiutsr arc^ dfs^ 
^ noudced againll them in awful words^ or repreieated hfr 
^ frightful £gnreS) and when men bclkYfe that th^le ibrean 
^ hftitel>e€ii realty e3i«:iiked upon the guilty, ^r it b impefli^ 
^ ble ta condiiA wwnen and the grofi^ nulcitudeii and t^ 
^ render them hcty^ pious, a&d tqpright, by the precepta of 
^ reafott and pfailoibpby; fuperfti^ooy or the fear of the^gods,. 
^^ muft be called in atd^ the influence of which is founded oq 
^^ fictions add prodigies. For the thimder of Jupiter^ the a^gia ' 
^ qf Mtnenra^ the trident of Neptune, the torches and fhakes 
^^ of the furies, the i^ears of the gods, adorned with ivy^. 
^ and the wbek ancient theobgy, are all fables, which the 
^ legiOators who formed the political: conftitution pf ftates> 
^ employ as bugbears to ov^awe the credulous and fimple^.'* 

TH£(f I ideas of the philofophers of Europe were predfely 
the (ame which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and ac« 
cording to which they regulated their condud with refpeA to^ 
the great body of the people. As their order had an exclufivr 
right to read the facred books,, to cultivate and to teach icieacfi,, 
they could more eflfedually prevent all who were not members 
of it from acquiring any portion of information beyond what 
they were pleafed ta impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge ia not ciixumfcribed by fuch reftridions, the wl^de 
community derives benefit from every new acquifition in icienoe, 
the influence of which, both upon fentimlent and condu^, ex- 
tends infenfibly firom the few to the many, from the learned to« 

■ . ■ • *^ 
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Ae ignorant. But wherever tht dominion of faUe reltgioit it 
completely eftablifhcd, the body, of the people gpia nothing by 
the greateft improvements in knowledge. Their philofophera 
conceal from them, with the utmoft iblicitude, the truths which 
they have difcovered^ and labour to iiipport that fabric of fii- 
perdition which it was their duty to have overturned. They 
not only enjoin others to refpeA the reli^ous rites prefcribcd 
by the laws of their country, but conform to them in their own 
pra£tice, and, with every external appearance of reverence and 
devotion, how down before the altars of deities, who mud in- 
wardly be the objedls of their contempt. Inftead of refembling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent ardour with 
which they have always communicated to their fellow^men the 
knowledge of thofe important truths with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, with fludied 
artifice, a fcheme of deceit, and, according to an emphatic ex- 
preffion of an infpired writer, they detained the truth, ia un- 
righteoufnefs '. They knew and approved what was true, but 
among the reft of mankind they' laboured to fupport and to per*? 
petuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars which I origin* 
nally propofed to examine, and have endeavoured to difcovcr 
the ftate of the inhabitants of India with refped to each of 
them. . If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious inftitutions of 
one <£ the moft ancient and moft numerous races of men, 

• Rom. i. x8. ' 
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fRat alone would have led me into inquiries and difcuffions 
both curious and inftrudtive. I own,, however, that I have all 
along kept in view an object more interefting, as well as of 
greater importance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civilization of India, 
tend of the wonderful progrefs of its inhabkaats in elegant arta 
and ufeful fcience, (hall be received as juft and well-eftablijlhed^ 
h may have fome influence upon the behaviour of Europeans to- 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, in what- 
ever quarter of the globe the people of Europe have acquired 
dominion^ they have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate 
of fociety and improvement far inferior to their own, but dif- 
ferent in their complexion, and in all their habits of life- 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatisfied with the- 
^rogreft n>ade by the community of which they are members,, 
that it becomes to them a ftandard of perfedion, and they are' . 
apt to regard people, whofe condition is not fimilar,. with con- 
tempt, and even averfion. In Africa and* America, the diiE-^- 
militudiB is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their fupe- 
ribrity, Europeans thought themfelves entitled to reduce the 
natives of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe of 
the latter. Even in India^ though far advanced beyond the 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, the colour 
of the inhabitants, their efieminate appearance, their unwarliko- 
f|)irit, the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and ceremonies,^ 
and many other circumftances, confirmed Europeans in fuch an 
opinion of their own pre-eminence„that they have always viewed 
and treated them, as an inferior race of men. Happy would* 
it be if any of the four European nations, who have, fuccefllvely, 
acquired extenfive territories and power in India, could altogether 
5. vindicate 
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vindicate itfelf from having aded in this manner. Nothing, 
however^ can have a more diredt and powerful tendency to in- 
fpire Europeans, proud of their own fuperior attainments in po- 
licy, fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments concerning the 
people of India, and to teach them a ^ue regard for their na- 
tural rights as men, than their being accuilomed, not only to 
confider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and in* 
genious race of men, but to view them as defcended from an- 
ceflors who had attained to a very high degree of improvement^ 
many ages before th^ lead ftep towards.civllization had been takea 
in any part in Eurape. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber was led to 
confider^ the Hindoos as no- lefs entitled to proteAion and 
favour than \m other fubja^ mm! to govern them with fuch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of ^* The Guardian of Mankind.*' It 
was frota a thorough knowledge of their charader and ac- 
4juirements, that h?s Vizier, Abul Fazel, witlx a liberality of 
mind unexaaq>led among Mahomedans, pronounces an high 
^encomium on the virtvies of' the Hindoos, both •as indi- 
viduals and as members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of evay kind *. If I might preAime 
to hope that the defcription which I have given of the man« 
ners and inilxtutions of the people of India could contribute 
in the fmalleft degree, and with the moft remote influence, to 
render their charader more refpedable, and their condition- 
more happy^ I (hall clofe my literary labours with the iaids£ic« 
don of thinking that I have not lived or written in vain* 

^ Aymtk Akbcry, vol* liL p. %. ti. §{• 
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NOTE h p. 259* 

ACCORDING to all the writers of antiquity, the Indiana 
are faid to be ^vided into feven tribes or calls. StrabOt 
lib. XV. p« 1029. C^ &c« Diod* SicuL lib* iL p. 153, &€• 
Arrian. Indie* c. lo. They were led into this error, it is pfo^ 
bable, by conlidering fome of the fubdivifions of the cafts^ aa 
if they bad been a di&ind independent order. But that there 
were no mooe than four original cafts, we learn from the con- 
currisnt teftimony of the b^ft informed modem travellers. A 
moft diftind account of thefe we have in ^^ La Porte Ouverte^ 
^^ ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des Moeurs, de la Re<* 
^ ligion, et du Service des Bramines, qui demeurent fur let 
' X X '^ Coftei 
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^ Coftc8 de Choromandel/' &c. This was compiled, before tRe- 
middle of laft century, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the 
Dutch faftorjr at Pullicate; By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligent Brahmin, he acquired information concerning thr 
manners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and ex-^ 
tenfire than was known: to Europeans prior to the late tranfla-*- 
tions from the Sanfkreet language. I mention this book, be-* 
caufe it feems to be left known than it deferves to be. There 
remains now no doubt with refpeA either to the number or the 
. 'fundionsof the cafts, as both are afcertained fram the mofc 
ancient and facred 1>ooks of the Hhidoos, and confirmed by the- 
accounts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins eminent 
for their learning. According to them, the difierent cafts; 
proceeded from Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation: 
under the Supreme Power, in the following manner, which efta-* 
bliflies both the rank which they were to hold, and the oflSce^ 
which they were required to perfomu 

The Brahmin^ from the mouth (wifiiom) : To pray, to read;, 
to inftrud:. 

The Cbibteret^ from the arms (ftrcngth) t^^To draw the bow^. 
to fight, to govern. 

The Bici^ from the beHy or thighs (mairifliment) : To pro- 
vide the neceflaries of life by agricultuxe and traffick. 

The Sooder^ from the feet (fubjeilion) : To labour, to ferve. 

The 
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The preicribed occii{>ations of all thefe daiTes are efleatialina 
wen*^iegulat^ date* Stibordinate to them Is a fifth, or adveatkious 
da&, denoQunated Burrwi Sunkdty fuppofed to be the offspring 
^f an unhiwful union between perfons of different cafts. ^ Thefe 
.are moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface to 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xcix. This adventi- 
^ous caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by any European 
author. The diftiniftion was too nice to be obfcrvcd by them, 
and they feem to confider the niembers of this caft, as belong- ' 
ing to the Sooder. Befides thefe acknowledged cafis^ there is 
a race of unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
JPariars^ and, in other parts of India, Cbandalas. Ifhefe arc 
out-cafls from their original order, who, by their mifconduiQ:, 
have forfeited all the privileges of it. Their condition is, un- 
doubtedly, the loweft degradation of human nature. No per- 
fon of any caft will have the leaft communication with thenu 
Sonncrat, torn. !• p- 55* 56. If a Pariar approach z,Nayr^ i. e. 
a warrior of high caft, on the Malabar coaft, he may put 
him to death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered as 
defiled even by their fhadow paflSng over them, and cannot be 
ufed until they are purified. AyeenAkbery, vol. iii. p. 243. 
It is almoft impofti^e for words to exprefs the fenfation of 
vilenefs that the name of Pariar or Chandala conveys to the 
mind of a Hindoo. Every Hindoo who violates the rules or 
inftitutions of his caft finks into this degraded fituation. This 
it is which renders Hiudoos fo refolute in adhering to the in- 
ftitutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, the 
lofs of all human comfort and refpedability ; and is a punifh- 
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meoty beyood camparifan^ more fevere tbAti ccfccommuiiication, 
intheiiaoft t«wmphaot parlo4 c( F^pa} f timet ^ 

. Thb four original cafts are nauxed, aod their fua^oapis de- 
fgribed in the Mababarat, the moft ancient book of the Hixt- 
doos^^d of higher aiithority than any with wljiph EurQpean$ 
are hitberto acquaiotedi. BagUvat-Geeta, p# 139* The iamc 
diftindioa of caft$ was known to the author of Heeto-padea,. 
another work of confiderable antiquity, tranllated from the. 
Sanikreet, P- ^5^* 

Th^ mention of one circumftance refpe£ting the diftindioa 
of cafts has been omitted in the text. Though the line of fe- 
par^tion be fo drawn, as to render the afcent from an inferior 
to a higher caft abfolutely impoffible, and it would be regarded 
as a moft enormous impiety, if one in a lower order fhould 

. prefume to perform any fundtion belonging to thofc of a fu- 

perior caft ; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife fome of the occu- 

' pations allotted to a clafs below their own, without lofing their 

caft by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws^ 
p. 100* Accordingly we find Brahmins employed h> the 
fervice of their princes, not only as minifters of ftate, Orme's 
Fragments, p. 207, but in fubordinate ftations. Moft of the 
officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the founder of 
the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and fome of them Pundits 
or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. Many Seapoys in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the Bengal 
prefidency, are of the Brahmin caftr 

Another 
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. ANOThBR h€t c<Jacermng ihc cafts deferres notice* An 
immenfe numbef df pilgrims, amouirting, ia fome yeans, to 
more than 150^060, vifit the Pagoda of Jaggernaut, in Orifla, 
(one of the moft ancient and moft revered plaqes of Hindoo 
worftiip,) at the time of the annual feftival in honour of the 
deity to whom the temple is confecrated. The members of 
all the four cafts are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the 
altar of the idol, and featmg themfelves without diftindion, eat 
indifcriminately of the fame food. Thisfeems to indicate fomc 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftitution of cafts, when all 
men were confidered as equal. I have not fuch information as 
enables me to account fior a pradlice fo repugnant to the firft idfeas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. Bernier, 
torn. ii. p» loa. Tavernier, book iu c. 9. Anquetil. Bifc*- 
Prelim; p. 81. Sketches, p. 9.6. 

Some of" my readers muft have obferved, that I have given* 
no account of the numerous orders of Indian devotees, to all 
of whom European writers give the appellation of Faquirs ; » 
name ^ by which the Mahomedans diftinguifti fanatical monks 
6f their own religion. The light in which I have viewed the 
religious inftitutions of the Hindoos, did not render it neceffary 
that I flvould confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their 
number, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating pe- 
nances which they voluntarily undergo, and the high opinion 
which the people entertain of their fanCtity, havp ftruck all 
travellers who have vifited India, and their defcriptions of 
them are well knowru The powerful influence of enthufiafmy 
the love of diftindlioni and the defire of obtaining fome por- 
tion 
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lion of that wvcrencc and tliofe honoura which the Brahming 
are born to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary 
things which they do and fufier. One particular concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to have been 
very ancient in India. The defcription of the Germani^ whkh 
Strabo takes from Megafthenes, applies, almoft in every cir* 
cumfiaoce, to the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. Sl# 



NOTE IL p. 162. 

What I have affertcd in the text is ia general wdl- 
founded. It Is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who have 
feen much of India, and who obferved all they faw with a 
difcerning eye, that the conquefts both of the Mahomedaos and 
of the Europeans have had fome effed upon the manners and 
cuftoms of the natives. They imagine that the drefs which 
the Hindoos now wear, the turban, the jumroah, and long 
^awers, is an imitation of that worn by their Mahomedaa 
conquerors^ The ancient drefs of the Indians, as defcribed by 
Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 1 6» was a muflin cloth thrown loofely 
about their fhoulders, a muflin fhirt reaching to the middle <^ 
the leg, and their beards were died various colours j which is 
not the fame with that ufed at prefent- The cuftom of fe- 
cludiqg women, and the ftridneis with which they are con- 
fined, is likewife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma-* 
homedans. This fuppofition. is in fome meafure confirmed 
by the drama of Sacontala^ tranflated from the Sanfkreet^^ 
In that play, feveral female charaders are introduced, who min- 
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gfe m fociety, and converre as freely with men, as women 
are accuftomed to do in Europe. The author, we may pre* 
fume, defcribes the manners, and adheres to the cuftoms of 
' his own age. But while I mention this remark, it is proper, 
likewife, to obferve, that, from a paflage in Strabo, there is reafon 
to think, that, in the age of Alexander the Great, women in / 

India were guarded with the fame jealous attention as at 
prefent. *^ When their princes,'* (fays he, copying Megaft- 
henes,) " fet out upon a public hunt, they are accompanied by 
^ a number of their women, but along the road in which 
** they travel^ ropes are ftretched on each fide, and if any man 
** approach near to them he 4s inftantly put to death.'* Lib. xv. 
p. 1037. ^* '^^^ influence of European manners beginsto be ap- 
parent among the Hindoos who refide in the town of Calcutta. 
Some of them drive about in Englifh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furnifh their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances might be 
mentioned, were this the proper place^ whicli, it is probable, wilL 
contribute to the progrefs of this fpirit of imitation. 



NOTE nr. p. 262^ 

It is amufing to obferve how exadly the ideas oTan intel- 
ligent Afiatic co-incide with thofe of the Europeans on- this 
iubjed. " In reflecting,*' fays he, **^ upon the poverty of 
** Turan [the countries beyond the Oxus] and Arabia, I was 
" at firft at a lofs to aflign a reafon why thefe countries have 
" never been able to retain wealth, whilft, on the contrary, it 
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** 16 daily iacreafing ia Indoftan. Titnour carried into Tttran 
*^ the ricbca of Turkey^ Perfia, and Indoftaa, but they arc 
^^ all diffipated ; and, duriag the reigns of the four firft Ca* 
** liphs, Turkey, Ferfia, part of Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and 
." Spain, were their tributaries ; but flill they were not ricK 
" It is evident, then, that this diffipation of the riches of a 
^^ Hate, mufl have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
^* or irom fome defeA iu the government. Indollaa has been 
*' frequently plundered by foreign invaders, and not one of its 
" kings ever gained for it any acquifition of wealth; nei* 
^^ ihtr has the country many mines of gold and (liver, and 
^^ yet Indoftan abounds in money and every other kind of 
•* wealth. Tlie abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to 
^ the large importation of gold and filver in the Ihips of 
^^ Europe, and other nations, mai^y of whom bring ready 
^ QMney in exchange for the manufadures and natuiul pro* 
^^ dudions of the country. If this is not the caufe of the 
^^ profperous ftate of Indoftan, it muft^ be owing to the peculiar 
** bleffing of God." Memoirs of Khojeh Abdul^kurreem, a 
Cafhmeerian of diftin^ion, p. 42. 

NOTE IV. p. a67. 

That the monarchs of India were the fole proprietors of land^ 
is afferted in moft explicit terms by the ancients. The people (lay 
they) pay a land-tax to their kings, becaufc the kingdom is regd 
property. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 153. This was not pecidiar to India. In all the great monarchies 
of the Eaft, the fole property of land feems to be vefted in the fo- 
3 verdga 
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vereign as lord paramount. According to Chardrn, this Is the 
ftate of property in Peffia, and lands were let by the monarch 
to the farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re* 
fembling thbfe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, torn. iii. 
p. 339, &c. 4to. M, Volney gives a fimilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great provinces 
of the Turkifli empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. torn. ii. p. 369, 
&c. The precife mode, however, in which the Ryots of 
Indoftan held their poffeilions, is a circumftance in its ancient 
political conftitution, with refpedt to which gentlemen of fupe- 
rior difcernment, who have refided long in the country, and 
filled fome of the higheft ftations in government, have formed, 
very different opinions. Some have imagined that grants of 
land were made by the fo vereign to villages or fmall communities, 
the inhabitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and divided the 
produce of it among them in certain proportions. Defcript. 
de rinde, par M. Bernouilli, tom. ii. 223, &c. Others main- 
tain, that the property of land has been transferred from the 
crown to hereditary officers of ^reat eminence and power, 
denominated Zemindars^ who coUeft the rents from the Ryots, 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, that . 
the office of the Zemindars is temporary and minifterial, that 
they are merely coUeGors of revenue, removeable at plcafure, 
and the tenure by which the Ryots hold their poffeffions is de- 
rived immediately from the fovereign. This laft opinion is fupport- 
ed with great ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemiudary Tenures in the landed Property of Bengal, &c. Thif 
queftion ftill continues to be agitated in Bengal, and fuch plau- 
ifible argumefits have been produced in fupport of the different 
' Y y opinions^. 
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opinions, that although it be a point extremely intercfting, as 
the future fyftem of Britiih finance in India appears likely to 
hinge, in an eflential degree, upon it, perfbns well acquainted 
with the ftate of India, have not been able thoroughly to make 
up their minds upon this fubjedt. Capt. Kirkpatrick's Introd. 
to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan. New Afiatic MifcelL 
N^ 11. p. 130. Though the opinion of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abilities, leans 
to a conclufion againft the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the 
. foil, yet the Supreme Council, in the year 1 786, declined, for good 
re?ifons, to give any decifive judgment on a fubjeft of fuch mag- 
nitude* This note was fent to the prefsbefore I had it in my power 
to perufe Mr. Roufe's ingenious and inftruAive Diflertation con- 
cerning the landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts an opi- 
nion contrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that can- 
dour and liberality of fentiraent which are always confpicuous 
where there is no other object in viewhut the difcovery of truth, that 
the Zemindars of Bengal poflefs their landed property by hereditary 
right. Did I poflefs fuch knowledge, either of the ftate of India, 
or of the fyftem of adminiftration eftabliftied there, as would be 
requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and determining 
which of them merits the preftrence, the fubjefl: of my reiearches 
does not render it necefltry to enter into fuch a difquifitiom I 
imagine, however, that the ftate of landed property in India 
might be greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with ' 
the nature of feudal tenures ; and I apprehend that there might 
be tiraced there a fucceffioh of changes taking place, in much the 
fame order as has been obferved in Europe, from whkh it might 
appear, that the pofleffion of lahd was granted at fitft during . 
jpleafure, afterwards for life, and at length becM^e peipetual 

and 
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and hereditary property. But even under this laft form, whea 
land is acquired either by purchafe or inheritance, the manner 
in which the right of property is confirmed and rendered com- 
plete, in Europe by a Charter, in India by a Sunnud from the 
fovereign, feems to point out what was its original ftate. Ac- 
cording to each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the defcription 
which I have given of them. Their ftate, according to the 
accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as happy and independent 
as falls to the lot of any race of men employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. The ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
whofe acquaintance with the interior parts of India was very 
imperfeft, reprefent the fourth part of the annual produce of 
land as the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority ofa popular author who flouriflied in India prior to 
the Chriftian aera, we may conclude that a fixth part of the 
people's income was, in his time, the ufual portion of the fo- 
vereign. Sacontala, A£l V. p. ^2^. It is now known that 
what the fovereign receives from land varies greatly in different 
parts of the country, and is regulated by the fertility or barren- 
nefs of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance or 
fcarcity of water, and many other obvious circumftances. By 
the account given of it, I fhould imagine that, in fome diftrids, 
it has been raifed beyond its due proportion. One circuniftancc 
with refpedl to the adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits 
notice, as it redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion to cele- 
brate. A general and regular* affeflTment of revenue in Bengal 
was formed in his reign. All the lands were then valued, and 
the rent of each inhabitant and of each village afcertained. 

Y y 2 A re- ' 
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A regular gradation of accounts was eftabliftied. The rents of 
the different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood being 
colleded together, formed the account of a village ; the 
rents of feveral villages being next colleded into one view^ 
formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. The ag- 
gregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of a diftrid^ 
and the fum total of the rents of all the diftrids in Bengal 
formed the account of the revenue of the whole province. 
From the reign of Akber to the government of Jaffeer Ali 
Cawn, A. D. 1757, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raife the fum which he had ftipulated to pay on his 
elevation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber ; 
many new modes of affeffment were introduced, and exadions 
multiplied. 

NOTE V. p. 269. 

I SHALL mention only one inftance of their attention to 
this ufeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the Panjab, is dif- 
tant from Agra, the ancient capital of Indoftan, five hundred 
miles. Along each fide of the road between thefe two great cities, 
there is planted a continued row of fliady trees, forming an 
avenue, to which (whether we confider its extent, its beauty, 
or utility in a hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any coun- 
try. Rennets Memoir, p. 69. » 

NOTE VI. p. 272. 

We cannot place the equitable and tnild government of Ak- 
ber in a point of view more advantageous, than by contrafting 

3 it 
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it with the conduct of other. Mahomedan princes. In no coun- 
try did this contraft ever appear more ftriking than in India. 
In the thoufandth year of the Chriftian SBra, Mahmud of 
Ghazna, to whofe dominion were fubjeded the fame countries 
which formed the ancient kingdom of Badria, invaded that 
country. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The mod celebrated pagodas, the an- 
cient monuments of Hindoo devotion and magnificence, were 
deftroyed, the minifters of religion were maflacred, and with 
undiftinguifliing ferocity the country was laid wafte, and the 
cities plundered and burnt. About four "hundred years after 
Mahmud, Timur or Tamerlane, aconqueror of higher fame, turned 
his irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan, and, though born in an age 
more improved, he not only equalled, but often fo far furpafled 
the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be juftly branded with the 
odious name of the " Deftroying Prince," which was given ta 
him hy the Hindoos, the undeferving vidims of his rage, A 
rapid but elegant defcription of their devaftations may be found 
in Mr. Orme's Diflertation on the Eftabliihments made by the 
Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A more, full account 
of them is given by Mr. Gibbon^ vol. v. p. 646. vol. vi. 
p. 339, &c. The arrogant contempt with which bigotted 
Mahomedans view all the nations who have not embraced the 
religion of the prophet, will account for the unrelenting rigour 
of Mahmud and Timur towards the Hindoos, and greatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation with 
which Akbcr governed his fubjefts. What impreflion the mild 
adminiftration of Akber made upon the Hindoos, we learn 
from a beautiful letter of JeiTwant Sing, Rajah of Joudpore,. 

tc^ 
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to Aurengzebe, his fanatical and perfecuting fucceflbr. ** Your 
*' royal anceftor, Akbcr, whofc throne is now in heaven, con* 
** dudted the affairs of this empire in equity and firm fecurity 
** for the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving every tribe of 
men in eafe and happinefs ; whether they were followers of 
Jcfus, or of Mofcs, of David, or of Mahomed j were they 
" Brahmins, were they of the fcGt of Dharians, which denies 
** the eternity of m?itter, or of that which afcribes the exiftence 
" of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
** nance and favour ; infomuch that his people, in gratitude 
•* for the indifcriminate protedtion which he afforded them, 
** diftinguifhed him by the appellation oi yuggut Grow^ Guar- 

•* dian of Mankind. If your Majefty places any faith in 

** thofe books, by diftindlion called divine, you will there be 
•* inftrudted, that God is the God of all mankind, not the 
** God of Mahomedans alone. The Pagan and^ the Mufful- 
*^ man are equally in his prefcnce. Diftindions of colours are 
^ of his ordination. It is He who gives exiftence. In your 
" temples, to his Name, the voice is raifed in prayer ; in a 
*^ houfe of images, where the bell is Ihaken, ftill He is the 
*' objeft of adoration. To vilify the religion and cuftoms of 
•* other men, is to fet at naught the pleafure of the Almighty. 
•* When we deface a picture, we naturally incur the refentment 
*^ of the painter ; and juftly has the Poet faid, ** Prefume not 
" to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works of Power Di- 
** vine.'* For this valuable communication we are indebted to 
Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii. I have been affured 
by a gentleman who has rea'd this letter in the original, that 
the tranflation is not only faithful but elegant. 

2 NOTE 
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NOTE VII. p. 282. 

I HAVE not attempted a defcription of any fubterraneous 
excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufc none of them 
have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpedted. In fe- 
veral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous works of a 
fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence of the excavations 
in the ifland of Salfette are fuch, that the artift employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to make drawings of them, aiTerted that it would 
require the labour of forty thoufand men for forty years to finifL 
them. Ardiseologia, vol. vii, p. 336. Loofe as this mode of 
eilimation n\ay be, it conveys an idea of the impreflion, which 
the view of them made upon his mind« The Pagodas of 
Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabad^ are likewife hewn 
out of the folid rock, and if they do not dqual thofe of Ele- 
phanta and Salfette in magnitude, they furpafs them far in their 
extent and number. M. Thevcnot, who firft gave any de- 
fcription of tbeie fmgular manfions, aflerta, that for above twa 
leagues all around the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pa- 
godas. Voy. part iii. ch. 44. They were examined at greater 
leifure and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron, 
but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied with 
any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftindt idea of the 
whole. It is t^vident, however, that they are the works of a 
powerful people, and among the innumerable figures in fculp- 
ture with which the walls are covered,, all the prefent objefts 

of 
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of Hindoo worfhip ms^y be diftinguiftied. Z^nd-avefta. Difc. 
Prelim. ?• 333* There are remarkable excavations in a moun- 
tain at Mavalipuram; iicar. Sadras. This mountain is well 
known on' the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven 
Pagodas. A. good 4efcripJtiop of the works there which are 
TnagmfiQcnt and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
YoKi*.p. 145, &c- • Many other inftances of fimilar works 
might be produced if It were neceflary. What I have aflerted, 
p, 2.82. concerning the elegance of fome of the ornaments in 
Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer 
at Madras, who urges this as a proof of the early and high ci- 
vilization of the Indians. " It may fafely be pronounced,'* 
fays he, " that no part of the world has more marks of anti- 
" quity for arts, fciences, and civilization, than the peninfula 
" of India, from the Ganges to Cape Comorih. I think the 
carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as 
the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed nbw- 
a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chifel, but the ex* 
pence of conftrudlion, confidering, in many inftances, to 
** what diftances the component parts were carried, and to 
what heights raifed." Philofophical Tranfadions, vol Ixii. 
354- 



NOTE VIIL p. 285. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances which 
dye the moft admirable colours* That the Indkum^ which pro- 
duced the beautiful blue colour, is the fame with the Indigo pf 

the 
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th^ OMdernSi weroty conclude not only from the refemblanceof 
the rumd^ aud the fimilarity of the eifedsy but from the defcrip* 
tion ^ven by PHny to the pa02^e which I have quoted in the text. 
He Icaew that it was a preparation of a vegetable fubfUnce^ 
though he was iU-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, 
and the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe, which will not 
•ppe«r furprifing when we recoiled the llrange ignorance of 
the ancient( with refped to the origin and preparation of filk. 
From the colour erf Indigo, in the form in which it was im- 
portedt it ia denominated by fome authors, Atrafnentum Indi^ 
cwfff and Iffdicmn Nigrum^ Salmaf* Exercit. p. i8o, and is 
mentioned under the Uft of thefe names, among the articles of 
importation from India. PeripL Man Erythn p« 22. The 
colour of the modern Indigo, when undiluted, refembles that 
of the^ ancient Indicum, being fo intenfely coloured as to ap- 
pear black. DelavaPs Experim. Inquiry into the Caufe 
of the Changes of Colours, Pref. p. xxiii* The Gum 
Lacca^ ufed in dying a red colour, was likewife known to the 
ancients, and by the fame name which it now bears* Salmaf. 
Exercit. p. 81 a This valuable fubftance, of fuch cxtenfive 
istility in painting, dying, japanning, varnifhing, and in 
the manufadurc of fealiqg^'wax, is the produdion of a very 
minute infedL Thefe infe^ fix themfelves upon the fucculent 
extremities of the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued 
to the place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bo(fies, the gradual accumulation of 
which forms a complete cell for each infed, which is the tomb 
•f the parent, and the birth-place of its ofispring» This glu« 
tinoua fubftance, with which the bitincheg of trees are entirely 
Mvcfcd) ia.tbc Giwi*liicca» An account of ita formation, na« 
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turt, and ufe, is givenin thcPhilof. Tranf. vol.lxxi. part iL p» 374. 
in a concife, acciflrate, and fatisfaftory manner. Ctefias feems to 
have received an account tolerably diftinft of the inkGt by 
which the Gum-Iacca is produced, and celebrates the beauty 
of the colour which it dyes. Exccrpta ex Indie, ad calc. 
Herodot. Edit. Weffeling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the 
ancient name of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the 
fine red, which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. lb. p. 810. From their 
dying cotton-ftufFs with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians muft have made fome confiderable profi- 
ciency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. jcxxv. c. ii. § /^,^. 
gives an account of this art as far as it was known anciently. 
It is precifely the fame with that now pradifed in callico- 
printing. 



NOTE IX. ?• 295^ 

As Sanikrect literature is altogether a newacquifidon to Eow^jc; 
Baghvat-Geeta, the firft tranflation from that language, having 
been publiflied fo late a» A.^ D. 1785, it is intimately connedled 
with the fubjedl of my inquiries, and may afford entertain- 
ment to fome of my readers, after having reviewed id the text, 
with a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanfkreet 
works moft worthy of notice, to give here a fuccind account 
of other compofitions in that tongue with which we have 
been made acquainted. The extcnfive ufe of the Sanfkreet 
language is a circumftance which merits particular attention. 

** The 
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** The grand fource of Indian literaturey ' (fays Mr. Halhed, the 
firft EngliOiman who acquired the knowledge of Sanikreet,) 
** the parent of almoft every dialed: from the Perfian gulf to 
*? the China feas^ is the Sanlkreet, a language of the moft vc* 
^ nerable and unfathomable, antiquity j which, although, at 
^ prefent, ihut up in the libraries of Brahmins, and appropii-* 
** ated folely to the records of their religion, appears to 
** have been current over moft of the Oriental world j and 
^ traces of its original extent may ftill be difcovered in almpft 
" every diftridl of Afuu I hav« begn often aftonilhed to find 
" the fimiiitude of Sanlkreet words with thofe of Perfian and 
*^ Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and thofe not in 
** technical and metaphorical terms, which the mutuation of 
" refined arts and improved manners might have occafionally 
** introduced, but in the ground-work of language, in mo- 
** nofyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations of 
•* fuch things as would be firft difcriminated on the' immediate 
•* dawn of civilization. The refemblance which may be ob- 
" ferved in the charadbers on the medals and fignets of various 
" diftri£ts of Afia, the light which they reciprocally refledt 
** upon each other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
" to the lame grand prototype, afford another ample field for cu- 
" riofity. The coins of Affam, Napaul, Caihmeere, and many - 
other kingdoms, are all ftamped with Sanflcreet charadere, 
and moftly contain allufions to the old Sanlkreet mythology. 
*• The fame conformity I have obfervcd on the imprelfion of 
" feals from Bootan and Thibet. A collateral inference may 
" likewife be deduced firom the peculiar arrangement of the 
•* Sanlkreet alphabet, fo very diflferent from that of any other . 

Z z 2 *• quarter 
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^ quarter of the world. . This extjracwdinary mode of comJbW 
^* tiatbil iUli exifts in the grcateft part of the Eaft^ from the 
' •^ Indus to Pegu^ in dialed now apparently. unconnefted^ and 
^ in charatSlers completely diflSmilar ;^ and it ia a forcible argu- 
•• ment dnt tbey are aU derived from the fame fburce* Another 
•* chann^^of fpedulation prefentd itfelf in the names of perfons 
^* and places, of ^titles and dignities, which are open to ge^ieral 
^^ notice, and in which, to the fattheft limits of Afia^ may be 
*♦ found manlfeft traces of the Sanikreet/' Preface to the 
Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3* After this curioua 
account of the San(kreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the 
works which hare been tranflated from it, befides the two men- 
tioned in the text. —I. To Mr. Wilkins we are indebted for 
HedO'pades or Amoable InJiruSion^ in a feries of conneded 
fsibles, interfper&d with moral, prudential, and political max- 
ims. This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eafr, 
that it has been tranflated into every language ipoken there. 
It did not cfcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful knowledge. 
He dire^d his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it into a flyle fuited 
to all capacities, and to illuftrate the obfcure paflages in it, 
which he accordingly did, and gave it the title of, The Crite^ 
rion of Wifiom. At length, thefe febles made their way into 
Europe, and have been circulated there with additions and al- 
terations, under the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of the 
San&reet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, and have been 
copied or imitated by the fabulifls of other nations. But in 
fome of them the charaders of the animals introduced are very 
ill fuftaiaed ; to defcdbe f tyger as extremely devout,, and prac-* 

tifing 
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tifing charitf, and other religicms dutic«i p* l^ or m^ dd 
moufe well f ead in the Neet^e Sd^ra^^ i. i. Syfteme of morality 
and policy, p. 24. ; a cat who read religious bcK)fcs, p. 35, Sec. 
difcovcrs a want of tafte, and an inattentioa ^to propdety. 
Many of the moral fayings, if cbnfideredasr dctaebed maKiitts, 
are fdunded upon a thorough knowledge of life And manners, 
and Convey inftrucftion with elegant fimplfcity. But, tl» at- 
tempt of the author to form his work into a conne£ked ferics of 
fables, and his mode of interweaving with them foch a num- 
ber of moral refledions in profe and iti Verfe, renders the 
ftrudure of 'the whole fo artificial that the perulai of. it 
becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of this, that, 
among other inftruftions, he advifes his Vizier to abridge the 
long digreflions in that work. By thefe ftridiures it is far from 
my intention to detra(3t in the fmalleft degree from the merit of 
Mn Wilkins. His country is much indebted to him fbr hav- 
ing opened a new fource of fcience and tafte. Thie celebrity 
of the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, notwithfiandinjg 
the defeds which I have mentioned, juftify his- choice of it, as a 
work worthy of being made known to Europe in its original fwm.^ 
From reading this and his other tranflations, ik) man will reftife 
him the praife, to which he modeftly confines his pretenfions^ 
^ of having drawn a pidure which we fuppofe to be a 
^ true likenefs, although we are unacquainted with the origi- 
•* nal.'* Pref. p. xiv.— 2. In the firft number of the ^?ew 
Afiatic Mifcellany, we have a tranflation of a celebrated conof- 
pofition in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems. It 
<ionfifts of ftanzas by five poets who attfended th« court of 
AbiflUra, King of BengsiL Some of thefe fiatizaa an fimple 

and 
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tind clegaiit.-**3. An ode.tranflated from Wulli ; in whkh that 
-extravagance of fancy, and thofe far-fetched and unnatural 
-conceits, which {o often difgtifl: Europeans with the poetical 
compofitions of the Eaft, abound too much. The editor has 
not informed us to whofe knowledge of the Sanfkreet we are 
indebted for thefe two tranflations.— 4* Some original grants 
of land, of Tcry ancient datCvS, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins* It 
may feem odd, that a charter of legal conveyance of property 
ihould be ranked among the literary eompofitions of any peo* 
pie. But fo widely do the manners of th^ Hindoos differ froitn 
thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words and 
claufes, in order to render a grant complete, and to guard 
^gainfl: every thing that may invalidate it, the Pundits feem to 
difpatch the legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a lon^ 
preamble and conqlufion, make an > extraordinary difplay of 
their own learning, eloquence, and powers of compofitipn^ 
both in profe and in verfe. The preamble to one of thefe deeds 
is an encomium of the monarch who grants the land, in a bold 
llrain of Eaftern exaggeration: " When his innumerable army 
" marched, the heavens were fo fill^ with the duft of their feet 
** that the birds of the air could reft upon it." " Hb elephaqts 
** moved like walking mountains, and the earth, opprefled by 
" their weight, mouldered into duft.'* It concludes with de- 
nouncing vengeance againft thofe who ftiould venture to infringe 
thie grant : ** Riches and the life of man are as tranfient a$ drops 
*' of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O 
** man^ do not attempt to deprive another of his property.'* 
Afiatic Refearches, voL i, p. 123, &c. The other grant, which 
appears to be ftill more ancient, is not lefs remarkable. Both 

2 were 
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were found engraved' on plates of copper. lb. p. 357, &C.-— 
5. The tranflation of part of the Shatter, publiflied by Colonel 
Dow, in the year 1768, ought perhaps to have been firft men^ 
tloned. But as this tranflation was not made by him from the 
Sanlkreet, but taken from the mouth of a Brahmin, who ex- 
plained the Shafter in Perfian, or in the vulgar language of 
Bengal, it will fall more properly under notice when wc conue 
to inquire into the ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, than io 
this place, where we are endeavouring to give fome idea 
of their tafte in compofition^ 



NOTE X. p. 303; 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the ex^ 
travagant length of the four seras or periods of Indian chrono- 
logy, it may be proper to give an account of them from Mr; 
Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo^Laws, p, xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee yogue (or age of purity) is faid to have- 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years, and they hoi J 
that the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
thoufand years, and that his ftature was twenty-one cubits. . 

2. The Tirtab Jogue (in which one third of mankind wasr 
corrupted) they fuppofe to have confiftied of two million four 
hundred thoufand years, and that men lived to thfe age of terr 
thoufand years*. 

3. The 
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5. T^» Dwaputr J^gue (ki which half of the hmmm r««t 
became depraved) endured one imlli<ui fix hundred thm&nd 
yearly «fid the Ufe of man was then leduced to a thtm£Mi[d 
jeara. 

4* Thb C^Ue^ y^g^ (i^ which all mankind are corrupted^ 
et rather leflTened, for that 1% the true meaning of Qdlet) i$ the 
p^jlenc sipra, which they fuppoie ordained to fubfift^ four hua^ 
dred thouiand yeara, of which near five thouiand are already 
pail, and the life of man in that period 18 limited to one \ia»r 
dred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian chro- 
nology to ^e made by folar or even by lunar years, ncthmg 
can be more extravagant in Itfelf,, or more repu^ant to .our 
mode of calculating the duration of the world, fpiinded oa 
iacred and infallible authority. Some attempts have beeQ 
made by learned men, particularly by M, Bailly, in a very 
ingenious difTertation on that fubjed, to bring the chronology 
of the Hindoos to accprd fomewhat better with that ^ the 
Old Teftament; but, as I could not explain the princtplei 
upon which he founds his concluHons, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuflions foreign from the fubje^ of thia 
Diflertation, and as I cannot aflent to feme of his opinions, I 
fhall reft fatisfied with referring to hia Aftron. Indienne, Dilc* 
Frelim. p. Ixxviu and leave my readers to Judge for them- 
ielves. I am happy to obferve that a Memoir on ttie ChronOf 
logy of the Hindoos will be publiflied in the Second Volum^i 
ai the Tranfa^ons of the Society of Bengali and I hope that 

ibme 
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fome learned member of that body will be able, from his. ac- 
quaintance with the languages and hiftory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubjedt which its xronne^lion wkh religioa 
and faience renders extremely interefting. From one circum- 
ftance, however, which merits attention, we may conclude, 
that the information which we have hitherto received concern- 
ing the chronok^y of the Hindoos is very incorred:. We 
have, as far as I know, only five original accounts of the dif- 
ferent Jogucs or aeras of the Hindoos. The firft is given by 
M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins on the Coro- 
mandel coaft. According to it, the Suttee Jogue is a period of 
one million feven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand years j the 
Tirtah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety-fix (hou- 
fand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufand. The duration of the Collee Jogue he does not fpecify. 
Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, who 
received it from the Brahmins of Benares. According to hinj, 
the duration of the Suttee Jogue was two million five hundred 
thoufand years j that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two hun- 
dred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. Concerning the period pf 
the Collee Jogiie, he, like wife, is filent. Voyages, tom. ii. 
p* 160. The third is that of Colonel Dow, according to which 
the Suttee Jogue is a period of fourteen million of years j, the 
Tirtah Jogue one million eighty thoufand j the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy-two thoufand ; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fix thou- 
fand years. Hifl. of Hindoft. vol i, p. 2. The fourth account 
is that of M. Le Gentil, who received it from the Brahmins of 
^ the Coromandel coafl, and as his information was acquired in 
. . ' ' 3 A tlie 
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the fame part of India, ^nd derived from the lame fource with 
that of M. Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de 
TAcadein* des Sciences pour 1772, tom» ii. part i. p» I'jG^ 
The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have already 
given. From this difcrepancy^ not only of the total numbers^ 
but of many of the articles in the different accounts, it is ma- 
nifeft that our information concerning Indian chronology is hi- 
therto as uncertain as the whole fyftem of it is wild and fabulous^^ 
To me it appears highly probable, that when we underftand more 
thoroughly the principles upon which the fa£titious aeras or 
Jogues of the Hindoos have been formed, that we may be more 
able to reconcile their chronology to the true mode of compute 
iog time, founded on the authority of the Old Teflament i and 
may likewife find reafon to conclude, that the account given by 
their aflronomers of the fituation of the heavenly bodies at the 
^ beginning of the Cdlee Jogue, is not eftabliflied by adual obfer- 
vation, but the refult of a retrofpe(2ive calculation. Whoever 
undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology of the Hindoos, 
will derive great affiftance from a Memoir of Mr. Marfden on that 
fubjea, in which he has explained the nature of their year, and 
t]ie feveral aoras in ufe among them,, with much ingenuity and 
precifion. Philof. Tranfad. vok Ixxx* part ii.p. 560, 



NOTE XL p. 311. 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and monu- 
ments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, particu- 
larly of their attention to aftronomical obfervatlon. Their re- 

ligidri 
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JigiOn ervjoins, that the four fides of a Pigoda- flibuldiace th^ 
four cardinal points. In order to execute this with accuracy, they 
take a method defcribed by M. le Gentil, which difeovers a 
confiderable degree of faience. He carefully examined the 
pofition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be perfedly 
^xadl. Voy. torn. L p. 133, &c. As fome of their Pagodas 
are very ancient, they muft have early attaincfd fuch a portion 
of knowledge as was r^quifite for placing them properly* On 
the ceilings of Choultrys, and other ancient edifices, the 
twelve figns of the zodiac are often delitieated ; and> from 
their refemblance to thofe which are now univerfally ufed, it 
Is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols 
was derived from the Eaft. Colonel Call has publifhed ^ . 
-drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he found cA the 
ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in the Madura coiftntry^ 
Phil. Tranfaa. vol. Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawing of themr 
in my poffeffion, differing from his in fbme of the figure?, ^t 
I cannot fay in what particular place it' was found. Sir Rpbert 
Barker defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vifited 
A. D. 1772. In it he found i/iftrumehts for aftronomical ob- 
fervation, of very large dimenfions, and conftruAed with great 
Ikill and ingenuity. Of all thefe he has publifhed drawings. 
Pliil. Tranfa£k. vol. Ixvii. p, 598. According to traditionary 
account, this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akheu 
The view which Sir Robert look of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpeftion, in order to determine whe- 
ther it was conftruded by Akber, or ereded in feme more 
«arly period. ^Sir Robert intimates, that none but Brahmina 
v^ho underftood ^he ^anikreet, and could confult the aftrono*: 

3 A 2 mical 
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mical tables written in that language, were capable of calcu- 
lating eclipfes. P. Tiefienthaler defcribes, in a very curfory 
manner, two obfervatories furnifhed with inflxuments of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bernouilli, torn, i. p. 3i0, 347, But ^efe are mo- 
dern ftruftures* 
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jBVL FAZEL^ miniftcr to Akbcr, 

"'^ fovereign of Indoftan, publiflies the 
Ayeen Akbery, 273. and Hecto-Pa- 
des — — 356 

Acefines^ a city built on that river by 
Alexander the Great — igi 

^ras cf Indian chronology f txph'ined^ 3^9. 
remarks on 360 

A/rsca^ general idea of the continent of, 
and of its trade, 145, origin of the 
flave trade — — 1 66 

Agathemerus^ his account of the ifland of 
Saprobana, 76. his cbaraftcr of Pto- 
lemy the geographer — 212 

A^athodamon^ illuftrates the geography of 
Ptolemy, by maps — 213 

Akber^ fovereign of Indoftan, his cha- 
rader — 272. 349 

Alhuquerquiy AlphonfOy the Portugucze 
admiral, feizcs the ifland of Ormus, 
139. his operations irv the Red Sea, 140 

Alexander the Create his extenfive views 
refped^ing India, 12. his expedition to 
India, 13. his war with Porus, 15. 
how reduced to rclinquifh his enter- 
prize, 16. his meafures for opening 
a maritime communication with India, 
17. his account of India confirmed 
by modern obfervations, 20. his po- 
litical views in exploring that country, 



22. his meafures to unite his European , 
and Aflatic fubjedls, 24. confequences 
of his death, 28. the fufFerings of 
his army from the periodical rains, 184. 
his furprize at the tides of the Indian 
ocean, i88« cities built by him in 
India, 191. 193. intended a fur vey of 
the Cafpian fea — ^ 206 

Alexandria^ long the chief feat of com- 
merce with India, 12. the light- 
hvoufe on the Pharos ercded by Ptolemy 
Lagus, 35. mode of conducing the 

^' filk trade at (hat port, 55. the Vc« 
netians trade there for filk, 114. and 
the Florentines, 117. is fubjeded to 
the Tucks — — 142 

Allahahady the modern name of the an- 
cient city of Palibothra, 30. account 
of this city by Megafthenes, 32. re- 
marks on Major Rennel on this fub- 
jcdl — — 196 

-Awmf^,difcoveredbyChriftopher Colum-^ 
bus, 1 32 . the Eaft India trade a conti<- 
nual drain from its filver mines, 165. ori- 
gin of the flave-trade, 166. contraft be- 
tween the nativesof America and of India 
when firft difcovercd, 167. the trade of 
Europe with each compared, 170. was 
obliged to be colonized, in order to be 
improved, 170. fupplies Europe with 
its produfls, in return for manufadures 
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Antiochus the Greaty his inroad into India 

199 

Antoninus^ Marcus, emperor, notices of 
an embaffy fent hy him to the emperor 
of China — *— 71 

Antwerp J greatly enriched by becoming 
Hie ftapFe of the Hanfeatic league 128 

Arabians^ anciently great dealers in fpices 
from the Eaft, 52. great alterations 
afFefled in their manners by the religion 
of Mahomet, ^2. they cortquer E- 
gypt and Perfia, ib: a view of their 
commercial navigation, 94. are the 
\firft who mention porcelaneand tea, 96. 
derived the .knowledge of the mariner's 
compafs from Europe, 227. make no 
fcruple to plunder the caravans travel- 
ling to Mecca — 246 

Jtrtjlotle^ his political advice to Alexander 
the Great, 23. his juft defcription of 
the Cafpian Tea, 205. doubted the ex- 
pediency of commerce in a well-regu- 
lated ftate 208 

Aromaticiy why much ufed by the ancients, 

SI 

Arriariy charafter of his Hiftory of the In- 
dian expedition of Alexander the Great, 
1 9. his account of the commerce of the 
ancients, 56. inquiry into his geo- 
graphical knowledge of India, 59* is 
the firft ancient writer who had any 
knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of the 
great peninfuladf India, 61. his account 
of Alexander's Indian fleet corroborated, 

186. charafter of his Indian Hiftory, 

187. his account of the Cafpian fea, 
204. his Periplus compared with mo- 
dern names and fituations 211. 7.1% 

Arts and Sciences^ where firft cultivated, 2 

jljbejiosy its extravagant price among the 
Romans — — 208 

AJ^ronomyy teftimonies of the great profi- 
ciency of the Indoftans in 302 

Augjhurg\ greatly enriched by becoming a 
mart tor Indian commodities 128 

Auguftusy emperor, reduces Egypt to a 
KoiAan province — 41 

Ayeen Akbery^ account of the intercourfc 
of the bait Indians by water from, i86* 
See Sanjkreet literature* 



"Bnlehnandeb^ derivation of the name 200 

Ba^riuy rile of the kingdom of, and its 
acquifitions in India, 33* is over- 
,wheln>cd by the Tartars 34. 199 

Baghvat-Geetay the pure theology taught 
in that poem -■ ■ ■ 327 

Bailfyy M. his examination into the anti- 
quity of aftronomy in India 306 

Bank of Venice, the firft cftabli(hment of 
that kind formed in Europe 24.1 

Barygazay a confidera_ble emporium on the 
coaft of arvcient India, its fituatbn af- 
certained ■ ■ - 57 

Bajfbray the city of,, founded by the Ca- 
liph Omar _ ^3 

Benaresj the peculiar feat of Indoftan 
fcience and literature^ 310. account 
of the obfervatory there 363 

Bereake^ the city of, founded to facilitate 
the trade between Alexandria and In- 
dia •— 36 

BernteTj M, his account of the Indian' 
chronology — ^ jfci 

Boddanty Eaft India fhip, remarkable fpcedy 
voyage of, from Portimouth to Madriis 

207 

Brahminsy in India, their facred rights and 
high privileges, 7-6s. inquiry into the 
ftate of fcientific knowledge among 
them, 206. their religious hierarchy 
and wormip, 311, their great learniftg 
taught them a theology fuperior to the 
popular fuperftition, 325. their Joe* 
trines coincide with the tenets of the 
Stoical School, 331. ftudioudy con- 
cealed religious truths from the" people 

334 

Brtuej the infight his travels aftord into 
the maritime exf>edition$ of king Solo- 
mon _ g 

BrogeSf made the ftaple of the trade of the 
Hanfeatic league, lao. is greatly en- 
riched 128 

Ba^on Sunier^ a clafs among the Hindoos, 
defcribed ■■ 339 

ByzaiUim biftorians, a chara&er of loa 
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Caffa^ the great trade carried on there 232 

Qaho^ account of, the c^iravanthat travels 
from thence to Mecca 245 

Calicut y reception of Vafco dc Gama in 
that country — ~ l^j 

Cally colonel, his general opinion of the 

. antiquity of ffrts and fciences in India 

• 352 

Camely the valuable properties of that ani- 
mal, 3. is peculiarly formed for tra- 
verfing Tandy deferts -^ 242 

.C<fndalMr^ under what name known to 
Alexander the Great — • 14 

Canton^ in China, a factory fettled there 
by the early Arabs — 95 

Cape of Good Hopt^ circumftances that 
Jed to the difcovery of a paflage to In- 
dia that way, 133, is faid by Herodo- 
tus to have been paffed by fome Pheni- 
cian fliips, 153. importance of the 
difcovery of thispafiage by the Portu- 
gueze 173 

Caravans^ th« origin of, 3^ were pro- 
teded arwJ encquraged under the Ra- 
man dominion, 70* great commercial 
ufe of, in the Eafl, \±^. account of 
the caravans which vim Mecca, 245. 
^ c^nfiderable flave-trade carried on by 
the African caravans * 247 

Cafpian fea, erroneous opinion of the an- 

< cient geographers concerning, 39. 204* 

by whom firfl described in modern times 

2©5 

CaJIsy or orders of fociety among the na- 

, tive Gentoos, defcribed, 258.' remarks 

on the policy and tendency of this 

arrangement^ 259* their peculiar 

naVies, ranks, and offices defcribed 

Cdthay^ the ancient name of China 122 

Ceylotiy fuppofed to be the idand defcribed 

by ancient geographers under the name 

of Taprobana, 77, Chrifti^n churches 

■ planted there by Perfian miilionaries,- 

97. is viAied by .Marco Polo the Ve- . 

netian . 122 

C)>ardin^ Sir John, his toftimony that the 
Orientalsderived the ufe of the mariner's 
compafs from the Europeans,. 227. 
5 



his account of the trade of CafFa 232" 

ChHhmbrum^ defcription of the pagoda 
there 282 

China^ the only country from whence the 
Romans obtained filk,55» through what 
medium they receive^ it, 59^ how the 
filk-worm was conveyed from thence 
to Europe, 88. is traded to by the 
Arabians, 95. fir ft mention gf porce- 
lane and tea, 96. the Chrrftian reli- 
gion propagated there by Perfian mif— 
fionaries, 97. how the filk of, was 
conveyed to Conflantinople, after the 
Greeks were excluded from the port of 
Alexandria, 98^ eftimate of the Chi* 
nefe praflice of navigation, 226. how 
the number of Mahometans increafe in 
China, 230. " a commercial intercourfe,- 
by land, opened between that country 
and Ruflia, 249^ amazing exportation 
of tea from > to Europe — 252 

Chronoh^^ Indian, the fouraeras of, 359. 
remarks on ■ 360 

Cleopatra^ value of he^ famous pearl ear- 
rings '54- 

Colchosi, the antient pearl fiffiery there, 
ftill carried on by the Dutch 60 

Colours^ Indian, for dving^ account of 

ColumbuSy his views in that voyage by 
which he difcovepcd America, 132. 
his reliance on the authority of Marca 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, 238. See 
Gama, 

Commerce^ the extenfion of, abated the 
hoflile fentimcnts which actuated one 
nation againft another, i20^. unfa- 
vourable opinion of Plato concerning 

207 

Common law, the origin of,, traced 270. 

Comortn^ Cape, is accurately defcribed by 
Arrian 6d 

Compafs^ mariner's, was unknown by the 
ancient Chinefe and Arabs 227 

ConJianiinopU^ taken and plundered by 
the crufadcrs, -J 10. fubverfion of the 
Latin empire there, x 12. is conquered 
by the Turks, and made the feat of. 
their govqrnment — r23 

Conveyancitig^ fpccimen of the ancient In- 
dian ftyle of ■ 358 

CoromaiidiL 
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Coromandd coaft, the inhabitants of, al- 
ways j^reat traders — 8j 

Ccfmas Indicopleufteiy fome account ol, 
and of his Chriftian topography, 84. 
his account of the ifland of Taprobana 

Cotton manuf^(£tures, evidence of their not 
being common among the Romans 211 

Crufades to the Holy Land, the origin of, 
traced, and their commercial efFedts, 
104/ the crufaders acquired the po- 
licy and arts of the people whom they 
fubdueJ, 107. brought different na* 
tions acquainted with each other 120 

Damafcmsy account of the caravan that 
travels from thence to Mecca ^ ^ 246 

Damajk^ the name of that fpecies of filk 
manufacture, whence derived 126 

DanJuloy Andrew, characSlerof his Vene- 
tian Chronicle 231 

D' Anv'iUe^ M. his opinion as to the courfe 
purfued in the trading voyages of king 
Solomon's (hips, ^. his correcSlionsof 
Ptolemy's geography of India, 66. 
corroborates Nearchus's account of In- 
dia, 190. his geography of India con- 
troverted by M. Gofiellin 2x6 

Darius^ the Ton of Hyftafpes, king of Per- 
. fia, his refcarchcs into, and conquefts in 

India 10 

'Deccan^ the ancient Dachanos of Arrian 

219 

Delta of the Indus, the general flate of ihc 
weather there ■ 185 

Diamonds^ not fo highly efteemed by the 
Romans as pearls — 208 

Diodorus Slculus^ his hiftoryof the Indian 
expedition of Sefoftris examiired 180 

Dow^ colonel, account of his tranflation 
of the Shafier, 298. 359. his account 
of the Indian chronology 361, 

Dowlaiahadj the fame with the ancient Ta- 
gara ■■ — — - 211 

Du Halde^ his defcription of a peculiar 
fpecies of filk — — 210 

Dutch ftatcs, became the firft rivals of the 
Portugueze in the trade to India 163 

Dyes^ Indian, the excellence of 352 

6 



Ea/i^ihc regions of, where arts and (ciences 
were firft cultivated, 2. the intercourfe 
between different Countries how firft 
carried on, 3. the firft maritime com- 
munication with, from>tbe Weft, 5. See 
India. 

EcUpfsij how calculated by the Brahmins 
of Intlia . 205 

Egypty ancient prejudice of the inhabitants 
againft any intercourfe with foreigners, 
5. how the Egyptian? became a com- 
mercial people, 6. the city of Alex- 
andria built, 12. the feat of govern- 
ment fixed there by Ptolemy Lagus, 35, 
intercourfe between the city of tferenice 
and India, 36. its opulence derived 
from its commerce with the Eift, 38. 
is reduced to a Roman province, 40. 
manner of conducing the filk trade at 
the port of Alexandria, 55. conqueft 
of, by the Arabs, 92, the Venetians » 
refort to Alexandria for filk, 1 14. and 
the Florentines, 117. commercial view 
of the countries, 126- is fubdued by 
the Turks, 142. how the Indian trade 
has been condu<9red through that coun- 
try at different times — 200 

Elagabalus^ the firft Roman emperor who 
wore filk — r- ^ 54 

Elephanta^ ifland, account of the ancient 
pagoda there ■ 178 

Ellorcy general account of the pagodas 
there ■ ■ ■ — '• — 351 

Mfop'-s fables, the origin of, traced 356 

Ethics^ ftateof, in India 299 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the 
time of the fubverfion of the Greek 
empire, 123. cxtenfive operation of 
the commercial genius of, 167. the 
Europeans receive the produfls of Ame- 
rica, and fupply it with manufadlures, 
171. the exportation of fil ver to India, 
how beneficial to Europe, 172. im« 
portance of the difcovery of the paftage 
to India round the Cape of Good Hope 

173 
Faquirs 
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Faquin of India, unite trade with dcro- 
tion in their pilgrimages, ic6« 23a. 
brief account of — 341 

Figures^ arithmetical) originally derived 
from India -; 301 

five Gemsy an ancient Sanikreet poeoiy ac- 
count of — — ^57 

Flormct^ rife of the ftate of, by manuuc- 
tures-and the banking bufinefs, 11 6. 
a comnrterdal treaty concluded with 
Egypt, 117, Aunm^ry of the inftrac* 
tions to their ambafladors to the Soldan 



CatMy Vafco de*, hit voyage from Lifbon 
to India — — — — 134. 

Ganges^ account of that river by Major 
Kennel — — 195 

Cetu't^ motives that ftimulated the Geno- 
efe to affift in fubverting the Latix) em* 
pire at Conilantinople, 112* the great 
advantages they derived from this mea- 
fure, 113, character of the Genoefe 
.government, 114. the Genoefe ex- 
pelled from all their Grecian fettlements 
by the Turks, 123. chara^r of, by 
Nicephonis Gregorat — • 233 

GtntiU M. le, his account of the Indian 
chronology - ■ 361 

GenUoSf iee Brsbmint^ and Hindoos. 

Gibbon^ Mr. the Roman hiAorian, tefti- 
mony in favour of his accuracy 223 

Gtjfillin^ M. charader of his geography 
of the Greeks analysed — 2.16 

Gruis^ their national pride, at the time 
of Alexander the Great, 23. how they 
attained the breeding of fillc- worms un- 
der the emperor Juitinian, 88. are 
fhut out from the port of Alexandria 
by the Mahometan Arabs, 92. the 
Grcekempire coopered by Mahomet II. 
123. how they were deprived of Bac^ 
tria, 199. origin of the ancient mytho- 
logy of — 317 

G^m Lacca^ natural biftory of, and its 
ufes in manufa^ufo »— * -353 
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Nslked, Mr. his account of the Sanflbrett 
literature 355 

Hmm^i cooraiaoded the only voyage for 
difcovery undertaken by any of th« 
ancient ftates in the Mediterranean 259 

Hanfiatit league, formed, and the ftaple 
fixed at Bruges 129 

HaJlingSy Mr. governor-general of Ben- 
gal, his attention to forming a code of 
Hindoo laws ■ 275 

Hitto^Pades^ or Amicable Inftrufibn, an 
ancient Sanflcreet compoiition, account 
andcharaderof *— 356 

Heroi^^y affirms the Cape of Good riope 
to have been pafled by fome Phenician 
vefleJs, 153. his biftory of Sefo/lris ex- 
amined, 180. his unfatisfadory ac« 
count of the tides in the Red Sea, 189. 
his juftdefcriptionof the Cafpian fea 205 

HindMSy that people exadily defcribed in 
the account of the Indian expedition ojf 
Alexander the Great, 21. their inflex- 
ible adherence to their religion, and 
cafls 229. their four orders,, or cafls,, 
defcribed, 258. remarks on the policy 
aVid tendency of this popular arrange- 
ment, 259. their high antiquity, and 
nature of their inftitutions, 274. cha- 
rader of their judicial code, 275. ftate 
of fitiences among them, 296. their 
religious tenets and pradices, 31 1» the 
names, ranks, and offices of their fe* 
veral cafts defcribed — — 338 

Uiram^ king of Tyre, affifts king Solo- 
mon in his naval undertakings ft 

I£pp0l$t$y captain of an Egyptian Veflel,, 
avails himfelf of the monfoons, in fail- 
ing from the Arabian gulf to the Ma- 
labar coaft — - 4g 

Hipparchnsy the fkft who attempted to 
make a catalogue of the ftars 63 

Hifioryy authentic, the period of^ extreme- 
ly limited, i« is minute in the records 
of blood, but fUent as to the progrefs 
of ufeful arts ■ 47 

HjdofpiSy river, a nomerous fleet raifcd 
there by Alexander the Great 17 

Hfpbafisy river, the utmoft limit of Alex- 
ander the Great's progreft in Ipdia 16 
3 ^ Jaiauhy 
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J^mubj a city,btiilt on that river by A- 
lexander the Great — '191 

'jenkinfon^ Anthony, the firft modern tra- 
veller who gives a juft defcription of the 
Cafpian fea — 205 

Jefwont Stng^ his letter to Aurcngzebc, 

, containing a character of fultan Akber 

. . 349 
yiwelsy their grpat ufe, and high efiima- 
t ion among the ancients — 5^ 

^rjusy when they efFedcd a commercial 
^ intercourfe with India, 8. inquiry in- 
to ihemaritime commerce of king Solo- 
^' moa, 9* iheir commercial effort limited 

to bis reign ■ lO 

Jndia^ the firft naval communication with, 
from the W^i^^ 5^ the trade of the 
^ Phcnicians with, how conduced, 7. 
iiav:il expedition of the Perfians to, 10. 
^conquefts ol Darius Hyftafpes in, n, 
' Alexandria, for many centuries the 
*' chief feat of trade with, 12. expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great to, 13, 
flouriihing ilate of the country at that 
lime, 15, Alexander's voyage down 
the Indus, 17. political ftate of the 
country at that time, 20. Alexander's 
views. in this expedition, 22. expedi- 
tion of Seleucus, the fucceflbr of Alex- 
ander, 29. embafTy of Megafthenes to, 
30. conquefis of the B&(9:rian. princes 
in, 33. remains afterward undifturbed 
by Europeans, until the Cape of Good 
Hope was. doubled by the Portugueze, 
34. a commercial intercourfe eftabli(h- 
ed with Egypt, 35* how Rome was 
fuppUed with Eafltern commodities, 44,* 
- advantage taken of the monfoons^ in fail- 
ing from the gulf of Arabia to the Ma- 
labar coaft, 48. its commodities arti- 
. cles of luxury, 50. fpices and aroma- 
tics, 51. precious flones, 53. iilk, 
54. generad view of its exports and . 
imports, 56. comparrfon between the 
ancient and modern trade with India, 
58. D'Anville's corredions of Pto- 
lemy's geography of, 66» the trade by 
caravans proteded and encouraged by 
the Romans> 70. the inhabitants ^i the 



Coren>andel coaft always |;feat (cflders, 
83. the account given of India'* by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 85. -the Rq- 
mans rivaHed in this I=ndia trade by the 
Pcrfiam, 86. the Italian ftates engage 
in the India trade, lot. account of 
' the India trade by Marino Sanudo, r i9. 
comparative view of the India trade, as 
carried on by different nations at dif- 
ferent times, J 25. a direS voyage to 
India effected by tf?e Portuguese, 134, 
the ftaple of the Portugucze trade, ef-^ 
tabliibed at the city of Malacca, 177. 
a commercial empire eftablifhed in the 
Eaft, by the Portuguese, 143. how it 
came to pafe, that the difcovery of a 
dired navigation to India war refcrved 
for modern times, 1 50. the conduct of 
ancient and modern navigators to the 
Eaff, compared, 154. the prices of 
Indian commodities greatly reduced by 
the opening a direfl communication With* 
India, 156. the India trade a continual 
drain of American filver from Eur^pe^' 
1 64. contraft betvreen the- ftate of the 
natives of India and Atnerit^, when 
firft difcovered, 167. the trade of Eu- 
rope with each, compared, j-o. the 
filver exported to India contributes to en- 
rich inftead of impoveriOiing Europe, 
J 72. importance of the difcovery of 
the paffage to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope^ to Eure^, 173. exa- ' 
mination of the improbabilities attending 
the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to 
India, 179, remarks on the weather 
there, 185. remarks on the naval ex- 
pedition of Nearchus, 1 88, peculia- 
rities in the Indian tides, 189. aver- 
fion of the natives of the Eaft to the 
fea, 192. Major Rennel*s account of 
the river Ganges, 195. endeavours to 
afcertain the fituation of the ancient 
city of Palibothra, 196. how the In- 
dian trade has been carried on through 
Egypt at different times, ^too- erro- 
neous dcfcriptiorts of the Cafpran fea 
by ancient writers^ 204. Dcccan, the 
ancient Dachanos of Arrrati, 219. the 
ufe of the mariner's tompafs learned by 
the EafteiAs from the Europeans, aiy^ 

Ibt 
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> the. Gcotoos ipfleicibl« in db«ir religion, 
. , 9ZQ« coQiputed Dumber of MahomeCtns 
. in India, 230. excenfive circulation of 
Eaftern goods hj- the caravans, 248. 
the natives of India the earlieft known 
people who were civilised, 257* their 
. diviik>nintoca(h, 258. the.perfedion 
. of Indian ipanufadures^tccounted for, 
261. the general tenure of lain] there, 
266. cbarader of the Hijndoo code of 
laws, 275* general account of thepa« 
godas, 277. fortrefles, 284^ mecha* 
nlc arts, 285. literature, 287. their 
Sciences, 295. their religious tenets, 
,311* origin of fuperftition, 315. the 
pure theology of the Brahmins, 325. 
general refle^liona formed on the pre- 
ceding review of the Eaftem nations, 
334* the manners and cuftoms of the 
natives influenced by the Mahometan 
and European intruders, 342. account 
. of the Sanikreet literature, 354. the 
. Heeto-Padcs, 356. the Five Gems, 
357 » Ode from WuUi, 358. fpeci- 
men of Iiidian conveyancing, i3. the 
four ^ras of Indian chronology, ex- 

. plained — 359 

Indicum of the ancients, the fame with 

modern Indigo 352 

Indusy river, paiTed by Alexander the 
Gre^^ 14* bis voy^e down that river 
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InfiUutiom of India, the perosanency 01 
accounted for — ■ i6i 

InUrefi of money^ the mod exa<^ (landard 
of commercial profits, 129* chfono- 
logical review of ■ ■ > ib. 

Jf^aana of Navarre, her exclamation at 
the wealth of the city of Bruges 239 

Ztaly^ rife of the commercial dates of, 100. 
they import the produdlions of India, 
lOi. the profits they reaped from the 
crufadcs, 108. SeQ Fenice^ Genoa^ Sec. 

Itineraries of the Roman empire, how 
formed — — — . 213 

Julius C^Jar^ bis magnificent prefent to 
Sei;viJia, the mother of Brutus, 54. his 

^ ignorance of .the Bfitilb tides, 1^9. a 
general (urvey of the whole Koman 
. empire underuken by him 213 

jfu^in^ obiecvations oa bis account of the 



progrefs made by Seleucus in India 194 

Juftinian^ emperor, how he introduced 

the fiHc^worm into the Greek empire 88 



Landy the general tenures of, in India, 
266. 344. fpecimen from an ancient 
grant of 358 

LaiitudeSy how afccrtained by the ancicot 
geographers, 78. were more readily 
determined by them than longitudes 

8i« %iq 

LawyerSy European, the ftyle of, com- 
pared with that of the Eadern Pundits 

LeibnitZy his account of the inftru£lions 
given to the Florentine amb^n!kdora to 
the Soldan of Egypt .:*- 235 

Logic and Metaphyfics, ftate of, in India 

5197 
Lcttgitudes of places, how determined by 

ancient geographers — 79.221 

• M 

Magillatiy efieiSbs a paflage to the Eafl In- 
dies Weft ward from Annerica 162 

Mababarat^ an ancient Indian epic poem, 
account of, 288. extrads from 297. 

299. 327 

Mahmoud of Gaznah, the vaflr Ueet that 
oppofed his iavafion of India 186 

Mahomety rapid fpread of his religion, and 
the great efFe^ produced by it, 91. 
contributed greatly to extend the com- 
merce of Afia and Africa 146 

Mahoimi II. emperor of the Turks, fub- 
ducs the Greciaa empiro •-^ 123 

Mahudely M. his proofs of the igl^orance 
of the ancients as to the nature of fillc 

2ia' 

Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its 
name, 85. how mentioned by the A- 
rabian writers — — ^6 

Aioiaccaylhtcxxyofy rendered the Aaple 
of ebe trade carried on in the Eaft, by 
the Portugueze •— — . | ^j 

Maldivi Ifland^, probable derivation of 

their name — • 85 

3 B 2 Man^ 
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JifUn'i ^ revkw «f hit pri^seft in fecisd 
life — — * • 063 

MMnufaQum^ IxuUan^ tlie perfie^Uan o^ 
accounted for > ■ 261 

Maps^ none known pi;ior to tfaofe formed 

, to iiluftrate Ptolemy'* geography 78 

Mvco.P^f the Venetian, account of his 
travdSt lai. ohjedions to his rela- 
tions — —^ / -*»■■■ ' . ^36 

MarfiiUn^ opens a trade with Confhnti- 
nople for Indian commodities 103 

JUaffbudif the Arabian, his account of 
fidia - — - -— — 225 

Miua^ the tem]>le there vifited as wdl by 
commercial as by detrout pilgrims, 105. 
the pilgrinutges to, cohtributed greaAy 
to iacititate trade, 1460 account of ther 
ctnMraas which vifit the temple there 

a4S 

JlfiUctf Cofmodi, a Florentine-merchant, 

negotiates a commercial treaty with E- 

* gypt, in favour of his countrymen 117 

J^Mtitrr4inian fea, the chief f«at of an- 
cient commerce 152 

MeghaftheneSj his embaflTy from Seleucus, 
king of Macedonia, to India, 30. his^ 
account of India — — 31 

3foienig4j ({oge of Venice, in the fifteenth 
century, hn account of the naval 
-fl^ength of that republic -« 242 

\MonkiJb annsrfiAs, acharader ef 102 

Mmfionsi the firft application of them in 

' voyages to rndia •-*^-* 4ft 

JHofes^ the books of, the moft ancient and 

' t. genuine record of the eariy ages of 

t*ie world -*- — -*— *- I 

A/i^rii,'aport<m the coaft of Malabar, 

^ tte<f«ented by anttent naqrigacors vn the 

f Indian trade - » > 48 

Jldylhohgy of the <3rttetios, ihiet natiirai ori- 

girt of • *— — 317 
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Nadir Shah^ general review of his Indian 
exp<*diTrofi — •^*- 1B5 

Nagara of Ptolemy, its taftrtude according 
to D*Anville — . *^ yj 

Navigation^ origin of, traced, 4. where 
fit it cultivated, 5. bow introduced 
among the Egyptians «— 6 

I 



Neardmsy eoMimanda tlienaw^^spfdyotioa 
of Alexander the Great down the In4us, 
•17. remarks on ■> * 188 

Ntaph^rus Gr^g^msy bis charaAer of the 
Genoefe at Conftandnople I33 

Niebimbnt ,hv$ evidence in fs^oar of tbe 
' European origin of Ike itoafUiArVtom- 



Omety caliph, founds the city of Boflbra, 

93 
Ormmt^ the ifiand of, feiaed by tba For- 

tugueze — - *-• 139 



Pag$das of India, geocr^ account of» ;177* 

351. are. plao^ with aftfonAoakal pre- 

cUKm . — • •PT •:, . .f362 

.PMlibiftbray endeavours-io afcertain tb# fi- 

tuation of tkat titf t-^ . ^ ,1^ 

Pahnyra^'by yitkom^ andontvkat^coafion 
built, 4j« its ftupendous fuias^ 46. 
itsprefeot ftate. - — 47 

Panjabj progrefs of Alexander tbe Great 
through that cmtfi^ f^ , - 15 

Paffrusj ocoafi«n trf its Mug 4AiM; for 
writing 00 , ■* ■ * , •• ^-^31 

i\7fTAfliMi/, when firft t^d for tte ni^ord 
of charters and deeds ^ ^-^ . I231 

Pariarsy the moA cootentptiUe ra/eff of 
men in India »*-« « M^V 339 

Patna^ evidences of its^tot heifig -tb^ an- 
cient city of Pjhbothra ♦^ { * ifi^7 

P^aris^ their high eflsi0iatiao>4in6i|gT the 
Romans, 53^ were Nearer * t ban ^ la- 
moods *i " ' — : — .1,^208 

Pera^ the chief fub«irb> of Conftantin^ple, 
granted to^tise Genoefe on the fubver- 
fion of the Latin empire thefti .|I2. 
the Genoefe expelled by the f ^tkft 1 23 

Pirfim^^'how the commerce between^ that 
country and India* was conAided^ 38* 
vfgomita cuki^ration of tfae^AnUt^lfade, 
86. the filk trade engrofled by, the 
Perftans, 87V their efUorttons* iolSV}- 
duce the filk*worm (o Europe,. %i% is 
conquered by the Ai4bSy .92^- Nefto- 

rian 
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ii)m»Wt'df^ irt»^ miftitot of thftPeHian 

• tnonirchsK-fttShci Hcwrf^ r83» «"• 

^ . ; :jftMctt of iboir ancient avdrfion to rite^ 

:/*!:.yfc^ . ■ •• .. ^-^— * ■ — ' 192 

: 'S*-'f$aUnmj Mfece^onim^ how foroMd ky 

. .:'V Alexander the Ow : ♦— 25 

*.v Pbeniciansyh&mihty opened, a comtiierciai 

intcrcotirfi with India, .7. arc faid by 

;; Herodotus to h^ve paflfed the Cape of 

i;\;Gob4'Frppe frr^. — 153 

; \ Pifiic/iiJr^ the cutii f(tf ftipcfftition 322 

^:> !rPap4fktfgii:to.^A^^^ tmdert^Een 

/ .^ y . ;^.s -Wvil-S^ from pioirs 

/•;• vi -L^*fnoii'w«f^^Yo5^ ; accocmt of the pil- 

! \\iti'iiittge>'^Metc» — -• 245 

V ; Si//^Vf4<>le8V^>flie origin o/t traced 356 

P&Oj his political objcaions to commerce 

in a well regtilatcd commonwealth 207 

Pliny the iiHcr, his ilender knowledge of 

India^ 6i:*^ Ms aecovAt. of the ifltnd of 

Tapr^ittita, 75. oWervations on his 

•..5v,.K ' ^account of the progrefe of Sdeodis in 

^4wip9niuf*aday his aecovntof Ae ilfernd 

: #f t'afcptiftftoa, 75. and, of the Caf- 

•. '. -pirfn lea . — — 20+ 

torcelaniy thefirft mentioit of,, by Arabian 

mvct^^st:^,^ r; — ^^^ 96 

tvrtugal:^ ^r'ctimftaivces that led; the Por- 
"i tiijgiiezei3» dre difcorery of* the Ca|ie' of 
. Y''vGood Hope,- 133. vigoiYMis exertions * 
/ >~'.^ the Portijgueze to cultirate the 
' K -Eafterti- traite, i37» they aim at a 
'[ » 7^Ji«OTi6po^df'thc<tra*5 to the Eift, 1^9.;? 
'' ^ <ieftablifti[:;a commercial empire in- the ' 



' Edft. ^43* • thdrfifthrny in exploring 
the t a#cr rt couJime^ 1 54, they drive 

ictts, by rcductngi the pric«c^,of Indi^ 
goods, T57* hour irh^y reiftained 
long in ch4 ^clofite pi^bffiop of the 
"•: India trade, 161. are rivalled at length 
'-..in the Indian oceanby the Dutch, 163* 
and by tht; Eogiilbv ih ivputft ihe ef- 
forts of Soiyman: the Mag n ifi cen t, to 
.driw them from India, 175. thetr in- 
' tercoorCe with infideh licenced by a Pa- 
' pal buit' •— . ^- 234 

Arirj, oppofes the progreft of Alexander 
rtie Qreart in India,- x5. remains fleady 
.;• . to the M4^cdbAias^hnere& 29 



fvhji, the Ji (j bOKir ry oFtiie fitvdrnnnet bf^ 
the firft pernlanentfofifee of wealth de- 
rived by Spain from Ateiicsr ^ 

PnUmjy the geographer, effioaie of his 
fci«)tiiicsl knc^dge, 67. eftabKft* 
ed geography upon its pmper principles, 
64. his accounts' of the coritinent Of 
Indb exammed^ 65* hts-geograpby of 
India eorfefied to modern times by M* 
D'Aovilte, 66» inftane^s of hia bt* 
. aflnefs, 73. his account- of the \SaxA> 
of Taprobane, 76^ his cfaarafief^ V 
Agathemerus, 212. his geographical 
errors) 2i4« from what maiettala^&e 
compofed his g e o gr aph y of fodiar 221 

Pt^iimy Lagmsy ettaUiihea the leat of -the 
Egyptian aoveramenC^ Alcaandriayjind 
ereds the Tight-hoaffl on the Pbaroa 3s 

Puling Philadelpbusy projeds a grand ca- 
nal to'facihtata tBe iotercdtnrft belHH^MA 
Egiipt and India, 35. foaods 4be city 
of j fe r en i c e •-• ^*-» 36 

Pmhanakf the ancient PS^ania^ Arrhild, 

jaii 



ft 



Aufotzrasf doteStttut gcogf i^biCw.- erMiY . 

of Ptolemy -— - ' ^'4^ 

Raynalt Abbe^ t^ara£ler of Ills hiftory of 

the Eail and Weft Indies . xjrj 

HgdSea^ deritratibn 5^* the n«mt^ tni the 

. difierent applicatipn&: of it by the an- 

\. cients and' the mode^o^. *^ t^O 

\Rj:l^iM and (u^prti^iihn^^ikrmmiLtci 31 3 

KtnqttiUty M. his tranflatiiMtof the Eafterii 

- t&^age oP two Mahonrct^itw, ft^m^lhe 

. ;'iiC^Mc> vindicated fronl itiecbarge of 

/Jimpofition — ^ , .224 

£b>«^ vM^0r, W^U^ftraiions of ^ td* 

fa^i ^jia i^ ri N pfl d iri on of Alexander the Great, 

' *! ^,-'*ilS account of the river Ganges, 

^.l^^ji ' rtmarks on his account of the 

" J IRhiition of the city of Palibothra, \ 96. 

:/^.:<ibinion of the Egyptian navigation 

r'ilSfciTOi^ ■ ■-- r ... . -^ aoa 

iS^'ifrllk^^^ ;.the ancient port of commu- 

fltv^^^HHweei) Pbenicia und India r 7 
^^/ri/'.M,:;;:bis account of the Indian 

chroi^lgjgyi; : . . — 361 

Bamfy fire.::6€: the power of, 40. how 

foppUed wi^ isidiaii ^entmo^ies, 44. 
'''•<.'l, --'^ its 



N 



X. 



its imports from thence, articles oMux- 
ury, 50. fpices, 51. precious ftones, 

, 53« filic» 54. remained ignorant of 
the nature or produ£tion ^ filk, 55. 

. how the breeding fiUc-wornis was intro- 
4luced into the Eaftern empire, 88. 
confequences of the Roman empire be- 
ing diilblved by 4he Barbarians, 119. 
how the itineraries of the empire were 
formed — ^ — *- 213 

iRuffia^ a ciocnmercial intereourre by land 

, opened between that country and China 

249 

Jipts of Indoftan,. tnquirv into the tenure 
bj which tfieybold their pofiei&ons 545 



faconutldj ^tt ancient Indian dramatic 
poem, account of — 290 

^acoticat^ the mmes of, in Mexico,, im- 
portance of tbt diTcovery of, to Spain 

169 

Saint Crvixj Baron de, obferviuions on his 
Crittqoe des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le 
Grand ' 193 

$£imarcand^ by what name known to 

. Alexander the Great, 13. jts latitude, 
as afcertained by D'Anville 73 

'$andracothisi 2U1. Indian prince, his revolt 
againft, and treaty with, Selejjcus king 
<if Macedonia . ' « 29 

Saiijkreit literature, a new acquifition, 354. 

. Mr« Halhed's account of 355 

S^mudo^ Marino, his account of the Ve- 
netian trade with India in the fourteenth 
century ■ 118 

Sciences and Arts, where firft cultivated, 2. 
a view of the ftate of« in India 296 

■Scylaj(.o[ Caryandra, his naval expedition 
to India, jo. gives fabulous accounts 
of the country, ii« why his voyage 
is not mentioned by Arrian 187 

Seapo^i modern, eilabliihed upon the fame 
principle with the phalanx of PerAans 
formed by Alexander the Great 25 

Sileucusj the fuccefTor of Alexander, his 
expedition to India, 29. obfervations 
on -— ^ 194 

^eJim^ (ultan, the, conqueror of the Ma- 
melukes, his attention to the advan- 



-tages of 'the Indian isomnierice 174 

S^miramist the vaft fleet lbjitoH>«fed her 
invafion of India < " ■ » ■ 186 

Sera Mitrppolisy of Ptdemy, it8\ktitiide 
according to D'AnviUe • ~ 73 

Smngbmnj defeription of the pagoda there 

282 

&efqflrii^ king' of £gypt, the firft who 

. rendered the Egyptians a amiitercial 
p0ople,6« improbabilities attending bis 
fuppofed expedition, to, and coaqueftof, 
India ^-— — — 179 

Shajitr^ fome account of 298^ 35^ 

Sielediba^ account given of this i(Und> by 
Cofmas Indicopleuftes — — 85 

Silkf its high eftimation among the Ro* 
mans, 54. the trade for, engroflcd by 
the Perfians, 87. filk- worms obtained 
and cultivated by the Greeks, 88. ac- 
count of the Venetian and Florentine 
trade for filk, 114* ignorance of the 
ancients as to its produ^Koiv 2io. 
why difliked by tJ»e Turks 21 r 

Silvery is continually drained from Europe 
to cany 00 the £aft India trade, 1651 
Europe, how enriched by this exporta- 
tion — *-— 172 

Sina Metrop^Usy of Ptcdemy, endeavours 
of M. D'Anville to afoertain its fituation 

69 

Slat^e-trMdef modem, the origin of, 166. 
is largely carried on by the African ca- 
ravans ■ * - ■ 217 

Solitmtty. king of Judea, inquiry into his 
maritime comn»erce, 9* builds Tad- 
mor in the defert ^ 45 

S4fymam the Magnificent, his efibrts to 
drive the Portuguefe from India 174 

Souij ddcription of, from the Mahabarat 

297 

Spattty how that country happened to have 
the advantage and honomrof difoovering 
Aowrica, 132. gold and filver the only 
profitable articles they firft faiuid in 
America, 169. areohUged tocolomze 
in order to improve their dtfcovtries 170 

SficeSy and aromatks, why mvchcufed by" 
the ancitmt, 51. vaft modern, oon- 
iiunption of them . .^^ . . x^o 

Strata^ his obfcure knowledge of India, 

61. his account of the ifiand of Ta- 

probane, 74. denies that Sefoftris ever 

* 13 entered 



N 



X. 



entered Ii^ia^ iSt. evidences of his 
flender knowledge of Indiac, 202. his 
' account of ihe Cafpian fen, aOj.. how 
be juftifics his negled^ of Hipparchos^ 
2 r 2. his free expoHdon of ancient the- 
^SYi 33*» *^** account of the an- 
cient dyes 252 

Sumatra^ the ifland of, vifited by the early 
Arabians ■»■ * ■ ^j 

Superfihiim and religion, diferiminatcd, 
315. origin of {b perdition, 314. pro- 
grefsof, 318. pitftureof Oriental fu- 
perftition, 319. pbilofopby fatal to 322 

Syllaj vaft quantities of fpices confumed in 
his funerai^ pile ■■» ■ 51 



Tiubnor in the defert, by whom built, and • 
for what purpofe, 45. its ftttpendous 
ruinSy 46. its preient ftate 47 

%mterlan$r his judicious choice of the.fea- 
fon for his Indian campaign 1 85 

Tffprobane^ Strabo's account of that ifland, 
T4* ^ Pliny's account of it. 75, Pto- 
lemy's account, 76. appears to be the 
iflaBd of Ceylon, 77. account given of 

' this ifland by Cofmas Indicopleuftes 85 

Tattay great drought there, 185. vait 
nvmbcrs of veflTds fot water-carriage 
there —!*- •— - 186 

Tsa^ has within a century become a necef- 
iary of life in many parts of Europe, 
252. amazing aonnal unpoctation of 

f*. 

T^a-irify ficft mention of,, by Arabian tra- 
-vcUers .-*—** ■ 96 

liJes.oltht Indian occaa> peculiaiities ia 

189 

Trade^ bow at firft condofbed between 
difievent cxmntries, 3. between Egypt 
and India, 35. exports and iiaports 
of ladia — 51 

TrmtfriigratUM of fcnik, tbc Eaftem doc- 
trine of, eicplained — *^ 330 

Tarisii -tbeu fcniplea agEonflr tbe wearing 
. of filk' - ■ *i"" )Hi »> I 211 

Tyngy the beft account of the commtrdal 
iraefaSioi^s df that city, to be found ia 
tbe prophet Ezekid -^ 183 



Fenic09 firft rife of, as a commercial ft^r,, 
ICO. ConlVaifitinople taken, in con- 
jundtion with the crufaders, 109.. the 
Venetians engage largely in the trade 
and manufadure of filk, 1 10.^ the La- 
tin empire in the Eaft fubverted, ii2.^ 
tbe Venetians fupplanted in the trade 
with Conflaniinopleby theGenoefe, 1 14.. 
they fettle a trade with Akxatidria, 1 15; 
account of the Venetian trade with India 
in the fourteenth century, 118. travels 
of Marco Polo, 121. their trade ex» 
tended by the Turks fubduing the Greek 
empire, 123. remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 125. evidences of 
the great wealth they acquired by this 
trade, 129. alarm taken at the dire£)r 
voyage to Eaft India, by Vafco de Ga* 
ma, 136. meafurea profecuted by the 
Venetians to check the progrefs of the 
Portugueze in thoEaft, 140. the Por- 
tugueze fupplant them in the European, 
market, by reducing the prices of India 
goods, 157, offtfae great extent of 

• their trade, 240. the bank of Venice- 
the firft formed of any in Europe, 741 •. 
amount of the Venetian naval ftrength 
in the fifteenth century *-* 242 

Ulug Begy his aftronomioal tables 7^; 

Virgil^ a good natural faiftorian, as well 
as a defcriptivepoet <mmm^ 21 o> 

Vohuyy M. his account of the camel, 244*. 
and of the caravan from Damafcus to 
Mecca ■ ■ ^ •— ^ 241& 

Witfordy Ireuteiianti his cxahiinatidn of; 
Arrian'^Periplus by modern names and 
fituatioris — . — 2i It 

IPilkimy Mr. account of his tranflation* 
of the Heeto«Pades -^ 356^ 

WuUiy cfaarader of an ode tranJlated m)m 

2r ■■ 

Zsmindarsy their office in die governOient 

of Indoftaa n ■ ■ 1 ■ 34^^ 



THE END; 
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